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To  my  friend  Charles  Hodges ,  President ,  and  our 
fellow  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  American 
Mutual  Liability  Insurance  Company  of  Boston,,  I  am  send¬ 
ing  a  copy  of  this  book,  'B.  B.  Comer-/'  which  is  a  story 
of  my  father,  his  family,  and  an  intimate  picture  of  a 
section  of  our  country  and  a  certain  period  of  time.  I 
trust  it  will  help  us  to  understand  and  know  each  other 
better . 

The  story  of  the  Alabama  branch  of  the  family  starts 
with  the  marriage  of  William  Clay,  a  cousin  of  Henry  Clay., 
and  Rebecca  Comer,  the  daughter  of  Samuel  Comer  and 
Elizabeth  Moss,  of  Virginia.  Their  son,  Clement  Comer 
Clay,  came  to  Huntsville,  Alabama  early  in  1800.  He 
helped  draft  our  Constitution  when  we  became  a  state  in 
1819.  He  was  the  first  Chief  Justice  of  Alabama's 
Supreme  Court.  He  later  became  Alabama's  Governor  and 
still  later  represented  Alabama  in  Washington,  first 
in  the  House  and  then  in  the  Senate.  His  son,  C.  C. 

Clay,  in  1853  succeeded  his  father  in  the  U.  S.  Senate 
and  was  there  until  he  resigned  in  l86l,  when  his  state 
seceded.  He  went  to  Richmond  as  a  member  of  the  Con¬ 
federate  Senate  and  later  to  Canada  as  a  special  envoy 
of  the  Government.  When  war  ended,  he  and  Jefferson 
Davis  were  imprisoned  in  Fortress  Monrpe  as  members  of 
the  conspiracy  to  assassinate  President  Lincoln.  Of 
course,  there  was  nothing  to  the  charge.  They  were 
never  tried  and  Clay  was  released  as  a  result  of  a  per¬ 
sonal  letter  from  General  Grant  to  President  Johnson. 

His  wife  wrote,  "A  Belle  of  the  '50s,"  a  story  of  the 
social  life  in  Washington  during  the  l850's. 

Rebecca  Comer's  brothers,  Anderson,  James  and 
Hugh  Moss,  came  to  Georgia.  James,  Jr.  married  the 
niece  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher  who  had  come  to  Columbus, 
Georgia  as  a  teacher,  and  portions  of  her  diary  are 
in  this  book.  My  father  was  the  grandson  of  Hugh  Moss 


Comer . 


AUTHORS  NOTE 


To  the  remaining  volumes  of  the  publication 
“Braxton  Bragg  Comer — His  Family  Tree  from 
Virginia’s  Colonial  Days ”  a  group  of  hitherto 
unpublished  pictures  has  been  added.  These 
plates  are  inserted  in  Part  IX  devoted  to  genea¬ 
logical  records  and  notes  on  family  connections. 
The  volumes  containing  the  additional  illustra¬ 
tions  are  now  available.  Address: 

The  Dietz  Pi  -ess,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Virginia. 
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From  a  photograph  made  while  serving  out  the  unexpired  term  of  John  Hollis  Bankhead,  senior, 
m  the  United  States  Senate.  He  was  appointed  to  this  office  by  Thomas  E.  Kilby, 
then  Governor  of  the  State  of  Alabama. 
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FOREWORD 


IN  the  present  work  it  was  contemplated  to  give  a  condensed 
record  of  the  Comer  family  in  the  Southern  States  rather  than 
an  extensive  history.  This  plan  has  been  largely  adhered  to, 
although  in  some  instances,  where  biographical  and  historical 
notes  required  it,  more  consideration  has  been  given  the  careers  of 
some  of  the  outstanding  men  of  this  family  whose  background 
was  Colonial  Virginia.  The  aim,  too,  was  to  present  this  record  in 
chronological  arrangement.  Here,  also,  some  liberties  have  been 
taken  when  certain  periods  of  history  have  compelled  a  fuller 
presentation.  But  as  the  record  unfolds,  against  the  overlapping 
centuries,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  family  has  maintained  a  homo¬ 
geneity  of  interest  and  that  the  line  of  descent  from  its  Colonial 
forebears  is  unbroken. 

“Emigrant” — so  was  a  forebear  known  in  the  Golden  Years  of 
Virginia’s  colonization.  His  descendants  sat  as  justices  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  courts,  served  as  sheriffs  and  commanded  the  militia. 

“Yeomen” — so  was  a  later  generation  known  in  Georgia,  stem¬ 
ming  from  the  older  culture  of  Virginia.  A  decade  later,  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  this  family  sat  in  the  Territorial  Council  of  Alabama 
which  drafted  the  Constitution  of  that  sovereign  state. 

A  century  seems  all  too  short  for  a  historical  survey  of  a  family 
who  knew  eighteenth-century  Virginia,  who  were  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  long  before  Washington  captured  Yorktown,  and  whose 
descendants  were  a  part  of  the  migration  which  followed  the  close 
of  the  American  Revolution.  For  from  the  records  available  and 
upon  which  this  compiler  has  drawn,  it  is  obvious  that  it  was  not 
by  mere  accident  that  the  descendants  of  this  Colonial  family 
joined  that  tide  of  emigration  before  it  had  spent  itself.  They  were 
destined  to  make  history  for  themselves  in  every  succeeding 
generation,  and  that  they  had  landed  interests,  transport,  manu- 
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facturing  and  public-official  interests  is  a  part  of  the  South’s  great 
saga — epic  in  mold  and  in  theme. 

The  aggregate  of  material  is  therefore  of  historical  and  genea¬ 
logical  value.  To  preserve  it  in  tangible  shape  and  to  do  full  justice 
to  it  would  require  more  than  one  volume.  And  while  the  Comer 
family  has  long  been  well  known,  the  name  is  an  uncommon  one, 
both  in  America  and  in  the  British  Isles,  where  families  bearing 
the  name  were  early  seated. 

In  those  early  records  the  name  often  appears  in  the  forms  of 
Cumbere ,  Cumber ,  Combier ,  Combur ,  Commer ,  Comer  and  others, 
of  which  the  last  spelling  is  most  frequently  found  in  America 
today.  The  name  is  said  to  have  originally  been  written  Comber , 
derived  from  the  occupation  of  its  first  bearers,  as  “wool  combers.” 
The  lines  were  on  the  whole  of  the  landed  classes  of  the  British 
Isles.  The  exact  connections  between  the  families  of  the  name  in 
England  and  the  first  Comer  emigrants  to  New  England  and  the 
South  have  not  been  ascertained,  but  the  relationship  of  the  British 
and  the  American  branches  cannot  be  doubted. 

The  dates  of  emigration  of  the  early  Virginia  settlers  of  the 
name  have  not  been  definitely  determined.  But  there  is  record  of 
Samuel  Comer,  who  died  in  Virginia  in  1788,  “leaving  issue  by  his 
wife,  Elizabeth  Moss,  of  at  least  one  son,  Hugh  Moss  Comer,  who 
served  in  the  Revolutionary  War  and  later  removed  to  Jones  Coun¬ 
ty,  Georgia.”  As  the  records  unfold,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  were 
other  children  from  this  union  of  the  Comer  and  Moss  families — 
a  long  line  of  descendants  who  today  possess  old  and  honored 
names  and  who  can  trace  their  history  back  to  sturdy  immigrant 
ancestors.  For  while  a  name,  in  its  origin,  may  seem  ingenious, 
humble,  surprising,  or  matter-of-fact,  “its  significance  today  lies 
not  in  a  literal  interpretation  of  its  original  meaning  but  in  the 
many  things  that  have  happened  to  it  since  it  first  came  into  use. 
In  the  beginning  it  was  only  a  word ,  a  convenient  label  to  distin¬ 
guish  one  John  from  his  neighbor  John  who  lived  across  the  field. 
But  soon  it  established  itself  as  a  part  of  the  bearer's  individuality ; 
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and  as  it  passed  to  his  children ,  his  children’s  children  and  their 
children ,  it  became  the  symbol  not  of  one  man  but  of  a  family 
and  all  that  that  family  stood  for.  Handed  down  from  generation 
to  generation ,  it  grew  inseparably  associated  with  the  achieve¬ 
ment ,  the  tradition ,  and  the  prestige  of  the  family.  Like  the  coat- 
of-arms — that  vivid  symbolization  of  the  name  which  warrior  an¬ 
cestors  bore  in  battle — the  name  itself  borne  through  every  event 
of  a  man’s  life  and  through  the  lives  of  scores  of  his  progenitors , 
became  the  badge  of  family  honor — the  ‘good  name ’  to  be  proud 
of ,  to  protect ,  and  to  fight  for  if  need  be.  As  the  worthy  deeds  of 
the  marching  generations  have  given  it  dignity  and  splendor ,  it 
has  become  an  institution 9  a  family  rallying  cry ,  and  the  most 
treasured  possession  of  those  who  bear  it.” 
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AN  ENGLISH  "EMIGRANT”  ARRIVES 

IN  VIRGINIA 


Chapter  I 


An  English  "Emigrant”  Arrives  in  Virginia 


HE  Colonial  records  of  the  Comer  family  begin  with  James 


Moss,  the  Emigrant.  Born  in  England,  he  came  to  Virginia 


-M-  about  1719  and  settled  in  St.  Peter’s  Parish  in  New  Kent 
County.  He  married  Rebecca  King,  daughter  of  John  King,  who 
married  Rebecca  Moss,  widow  of  Major  William  Armistead.1 

The  Moss  family  was  early  identified  with  the  records  of  New 
Kent  County.  The  public  records  of  New  Kent  were  destroyed 
during  the  War  Between  the  States,  but  St.  Peter’s  register  in  this 
county,  dating  from  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
is  available.  Goochland  County  is  also  associated  with  the  Moss 
family  and  the  records  of  Douglas  St.  James  parish  have  been 
preserved.  Both  of  these  registers  are  in  manuscript.  The  register 
of  St.  Peter’s  Church  is  in  the  library  of  the  Theological  Seminary 
at  Alexandria,  Virginia.  The  Douglas  register,  appertaining  to 
Goochland  County,  begins  in  1750  and  ends  in  1788. 

New  Kent  County  was  formed  of  the  upper  part  of  York  County, 
and  the  present  New  Kent  is  only  a  fraction  of  what  the  county 
was  once,  for  it  originally  embraced  Hanover,  King  William,  King 
and  Queen,  and  the  counties  which  later  were  formed  from  them. 

St.  Peter’s  Parish  is  thought  to  have  existed  as  early  as  1650. 
Work  on  the  church  edifice  was  begun  in  1701,  and  it  was  near 
enough  to  completion  in  1703  for  services  to  be  held  in  it.  It  cost 
146,000  pounds  of  tobacco.  A  steeple  was  added,  the  church  en¬ 
circled  by  a  wall,  and  a  belfry  was  installed  later.  The  edifice  still 
survives  and  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  relics  in  Virginia,  for  it 
was  in  St.  Peter’s  that  Martha  Washington  worshipped  in  her 
earlier  days  and  where  many  distinguished  men  had  worshipped 
before  her  time.  The  idea  was  often  advanced,  according  to 
Virginia’s  historians,  that  the  marriage  of  Martha  Custis  and 

1  John  King  was  the  son  of  Michael  King,  and  was  sheriff  and  later  justice  in  Elizabeth  City 
County,  Virginia.  In  1724  he  was  captain  of  militia.  Rebecca,  his  wife,  was  the  daughter  of  the 
second  Edward  Moss,  born  in  1646,  and  who  was  justice  of  York  County  and  later  sheriff.  His  will 
was  dated  1716. 
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George  Washington  took  place  at  St.  Peter’s,  and  there  is  a  tablet 
in  the  church  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  David  Mossom,  who  offi¬ 
ciated  at  the  marriage,  and  who  died  in  1767  and  was  buried 
near  the  church. 

It  is  from  the  register  of  St.  Peter’s  that  we  learn  of  the  com¬ 
municants  of  this  parish  who  worshipped  at  the  same  altar  with 
Martha  Washington,  and  which  provides  us  with  the  dates  of 
baptism  of  the  children  of  James  Moss,  the  Emigrant,  and  his  wife, 
Rebecca.  On  June  13,  1730,  Elizabeth  Moss,  their  third  daughter 
and  fourth  child,  was  baptized  at  St.  Peter’s.  She  became  the  wife 
of  Samuel  Comer,  and  from  this  union  came  the  long  line  of 
descendants  found  in  the  Southern  States  today.  Against  this  back¬ 
ground  the  record  of  the  family  in  Virginia  unfolds — a  record 
which  has  an  added  significance  as  we  cross  the  entrance  of 
another  historic  church  in  the  Old  Dominion  and  find  there  a 
bronze  tablet  erected  to  the  memory  of  Washington’s  honorary 
pall-bearers,  among  whom  appears  the  name  of  William  Moss. 
Today,  visitors  to  Christ  Episcopal  Church  in  Alexandria  pause 
reverently  before  a  plaque  on  which  is  inscribed  the  following: 

In  Memory  of  the  Honorary  Pall-Bearers 

of 

GENERAL  GEORGE  WASHINGTON 
Fellow  Townsmen,  Brother  Masons, 

Trusted  Friends,  Comrades 
in  the  Cause  of  American  Independence 

Col.  Charles  Simms  Col.  George  Gilpin 

Col.  Dennis  Ramsay  Col.  Philip  Marsteller 

Col.  William  Payne  Col.  Charles  Little 

In  Memory  Also  of  the  Lieutenants 
William  Moss  Lawrence  Hoff 

James  Turner  Jr.  George  Wise 

of  the  106th,  Regiment  of  the  Virginia  Militia 
Who  Bore  His  Body  to  the  Tomb,  December  18th,  1799. 

Erected  by  the  Mt.  Vernon  Chapter  National  Society 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  of  Alexandria,  Va. 

in  1909. 
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The  Moss  family  of  Virginia  were  granted  lands  in  Rappa¬ 
hannock  County  as  early  as  1660,  “800  acres  to  Robert,  Thos.  and 
Wm.  Moss.”  In  the  records  of  this  county  there  is  a  reference  to 
the  will  of  Elizabeth,  in  which  she  mentions  “Frances  Moss, 
daughter  by  my  former  husband,  Thomas  Moss,  goddaughter, 
Elizabeth  Moss,  daughter  of  William  Moss,  and  sister,  Rebecca 
Moss.”  And  in  the  records  of  Powhatan  the  will  of  James  Moss, 
dated  1781  and  proved  in  1785,  names  his  “wife  Mary,  daughter 
Mary  Ann,  granddaughter,  Fanny  Moss,  sons  of  James  &  William.” 
In  the  Parish  of  Northam,  Powhatan  County,  the  will  of  Mary 
Moss  is  recorded,  dated  July  4, 1790,  and  proved  August  19,  1790,  in 
which  she  bequeathes  property  to  “Mary  Ann  Spears,  James  Moss, 
Francis  Moss,  Anne  Davenport,  Stephen  Moss,  Wm.  Moss,  Tabitha 
Moss,  who  are  my  sons  and  daughters.”  Nicholas  Spears  and  John 
Stratton  were  executors.  The  records  of  Cumberland  County  show 
that  the  Moss  family  were  land-owners  as  early  as  1700.  The  will  of 
Dorothy  Moss  mentions  “a  son,  William,  a  son  Joseph,  a  daughter 
Elizabeth  Morriss,  a  son,  John  Moss,  and  a  granddaughter,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Moss,  daughter  of  Joseph.”  Joseph  and  John  Moss  were  ap¬ 
pointed  executors.  There  is  also  a  record  of  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  “John  Goodwin  and  Elizabeth  Moore,  his  wife  (daughter  of 
Augustine  Moore),  who  married  William  Moss.  At  his  death, 

Elizabeth  married - Kirby.  Of  the  Moss  children,  Edward,  the 

eldest  son,  died  in  1738,  leaving  a  daughter,  who  was  eighteen 
years  old  in  1754. 

The  will  of  William  Moss,  father  of  James  Moss,  the  Emigrant, 
dated  September  30,  1753,  was  proved  September  23,  1754,  in 
Cumberland  County,  Virginia.  An  abstract  was  made  for  this 
present  record  which  shows  that 

William  Moss  mar.  Elizabeth,  and  had 

Thomas 

William 

James 

Ann,  who  mar. - Oslyn 

and  Tibitha,  who  mar. - Stovall. 

Of  these  James  mar.  Rebecca  and  had  among  others 
Elizabeth,  who  mar.  Samuel  Comer. 
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The  children  of  James  Moss,  the  Emigrant,  and  Rebecca,  his 
wife,  were: 


Mary  James  ....  dau.  Elizabeth  Hugh 

m . Howie  d.s.p.  m . Cox  baptized  1730  b.  1737 

m.  Samuel  Comer  d.  1780 

m.  Jane  Ford 

While  James  Moss,  the  Emigrant,  did  not  hold  qualifying 
service  in  the  colony,  the  record  of  his  second  son,  Hugh  Moss, 
has  been  placed  upon  four  Colonial  Dame  Papers. 

In  the  files  of  the  Goochland  County  Court  are  his  qualifica¬ 
tions  as  Lieutenant  of  Militia,  Captain  and  Major  in  1758,  1760 
and  1770,  respectively.  It  was  at  Brandywine  that  Major  Moss 
received  the  wounds,  the  effects  from  which  he  never  entirely 
recovered. 


Plate  II 


St.  Peter’s  Episcopal  Church,  New  Kent  County,  Virginia 

The  parish  records  show  that  Elizabeth  Moss,  who  married  Samuel  Comer,  was  baptized  here  in  1730.  St.  Peter’s  is  one  of  Virginia’s  most  historic 
churches.  Martha  Washington  was  baptized  here  in  1731  and  tradition  long  held  that  St.  Peter’s  was  the  scene  of  her  marriage  to  General 
Washington.  A  tablet  has  been  placed  in  the  church  to  the  memory  of  the  Reverend  David  Mossom  who  performed  the  ceremony. 

— From  a  photograph  made  in  1890. 


Chapter  II 

A  Baptism  in  St.  Peter’s  Parish 

THE  children  of  James  Moss,  the  Emigrant,  and  Rebecca,  his 
wife,  were  baptized  in  St.  Peter’s  Parish,  New  Kent  County.1 
The  register  of  this  church  shows  that  Mary,  the  eldest 
daughter,  was  baptized  in  August,  1721.  The  date  of  Elizabeth’s 
baptism  is  given  as  June  13,  1730.  Other  baptismal  dates,  extend¬ 
ing  as  far  back  as  1709,  show  the  close  association  of  the  Moss 
family  with  historic  St.  Peter’s.  In  1709,  “Billy,  a  negro  belonging 
to  Captain  James  Moss,  was  baptized,”  and  in  1713,  “Jack,  a  negro 
belonging  to  Captain  James  Moss,  was  baptized.”  As  late,  too,  as 
September  27,  1756,  after  the  death  of  the  Emigrant,  “Leadenhall, 
a  negro  (belonging  to  James  Moss,  Jr.)  was  baptized  at  St.  Peter’s.” 
And  “in  July,  1735,  Judy,  a  negro  girl,  belonging  to  Rebecca  Moss, 
was  baptized.” 

James  Moss,  the  Emigrant,  died  in  1752,  leaving  an  estate,  real 
and  personal,  of  value  and  fully  recorded  in  the  record  of  New 


1  Contemporary  interest  in  St.  Peter's  Episcopal  Church  was  heightened  by  a  recent  notable 
occasion  in  New  Kent  County — the  opening  for  the  first  time  to  the  public  of  historic  "Cumberland 
Plantation,”  in  May  1946,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Restoration  Association  of  the  church.  "Cumber¬ 
land”  is  the  home  of  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Harrison  Brinton,  and  is  located  on  the  Pamunkey 
River  near  New  Kent  Courthouse.  St.  Peter’s,  which  is  nearby,  was  opened  and  as  an  added 
attraction  to  visitors  at  "Cumberland”  were  booths  on  the  grounds  offering  for  sale  fresh  country 
butter  and  eggs  and  Virginia  hams  donated  by  members  and  friends  of  St.  Peter’s  Church. 

The  house  at  "Cumberland”  stands  on  a  high  hill  and  commands  an  unusual  view  of  the 
Pamunkey  River.  The  original  portion  of  the  house  was  built  in  1700.  It  has  been  restored  and 
additions  have  been  made  by  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Brinton,  who  purchased  the  property  in  1938. 

"Cumberland”  was  the  early  home  of  the  first  members  of  the  Littlepage  family  in  Virginia. 
Members  of  that  family  were  buried  there  as  early  as  1690.  Gravestones  of  the  Chamberlayne  and 
Fauntleroy  families  have  been  found  there. 

In  the  Peninsular  Campaign  of  1862  the  headquarters  and  divisions  of  Franklin,  Porter,  Sykes 
and  Smith  were  at  Cumberland  Landing  for  a  time.  This  camp  of  McClellan’s  Army  has  been 
described  by  Stevens  in  Three  Years  in  the  Sixth  Corps,  where  it  is  recorded: 

"Our  march  on  the  13th  of  May,  1862,  was  an  easy  one  of  six  miles.  As  we  reached  the 
brow  of  a  hill  overlooking  the  plain  of  Cumberland  Landing,  a  scene  of  imposing  beauty  was 
spread  out  before  us.  Between  us  and  the  broad  river  were  thousands  of  troops,  parks  of  artillery, 
squadrons  of  cavalry,  divisions  of  infantry;  some  already  in  camp,  others  moving  about  in  order, 
but  seeming,  from  the  distance,  to  be  intermingled  in  the  most  perfect  confusion.  A  broad  plain 
stretched  far  away  to  the  left,  beautifully  variegated  with  green  pastures,  rich  groves,  and  fields  of 
grain.  Beyond  was  the  Pamunkey,  here  spreading  out  into  a  broad  expanse  of  water,  on  which  was 
riding  the  Union  flotilla  of  gunboats  and  the  transport  fleet.  Upon  this  broad  plain  the  whole 
army  assembled.  At  no  other  time  in  the  history  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  were  all  its  forces 
gathered  within  a  compass  that  the  eye  could  take  in  at  a  single  glance.”  Today,  access  to  St. 
Peter’s  is  via  Route  637,  which  leaves  the  Richmond  highway  one-eighth  of  a  mile  beyond  New 
Kent  Courthouse. 
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Kent  County  Court.  Rebecca,  his  wife,  was  entitled  to  a  third  of 
her  husband’s  estate,  but  in  lieu  of  her  share  she  executed,  jointly 
with  her  son,  Hugh  Moss,  a  bond  for  five  hundred  pounds  for  the 
use  of  two  slaves  during  her  lifetime,  which,  at  her  death,  were  to 
be  returned  to  her  son,  James: 

To  the  Worshipful  Court 
of  Goochland  Co.,  sitting  in  Chancery 

[The  preamble  sets  forth  that  James  Moss’s  father,  Captain 
James  Moss,  died  1752,  leaving  an  estate  real  and  personal  of  value 
fully  recorded  in  New  Kent  County  Court. 

That  James  was  heir  at  law  (the  eldest  son.] 

That  at  request  of  your  orators  mother,  Rebecca  Moss 
wife  of  said  James  Moss  your  orator  did  on  Nov  13,  1752 
execute  a  500  lbs  bond  (Rebecca  did  same)  that  his 
mother  might  quietly  enjoy  during  her  life  the  use  of  two 
slaves — Phil  &  Judy — in  lieu  of  her  third  of  her  hus¬ 
band’s  estate  and  that  after  her  death  these  two  slaves 
should  be  returned  to  James.1 

In  Rebecca’s  will,  a  copy  of  which  appears  later  in  this  record, 
it  will  be  seen  that  Rebecca  left  five  shillings  to  James  and,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  legacies,  all  her  other  property  to  Hugh.  By 
the  bond,  Rebecca  had  the  right  to  leave  her  slaves  where  she  liked. 
It  appears  that  a  suit  was  instituted  for  the  slaves,  but  was  com¬ 
promised.  And  later,  James  died  without  having  married  and  left 
no  will.  The  children  of  Hugh  qualified  as  heirs  and  got  it  all 
in  1790. 

On  April  15,  1771,  five  years  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
American  Revolution,  there  was  admitted  to  the  records  of  the 
regular  Goochland  County  Court  in  Virginia  “the  last  Will  and 
Testament  of  Rebecca  Moss  of  the  Parish  of  St.  James  Northam,  in 
the  County  of  Goochland  and  Colony  of  Virginia.” 

“IN  THE  NAME  OF  GOD  AMEN: 

I,  Rebecca  Moss,  of  the  Parish  of  St.  James  Northam,  in  the 
County  of  Goochland  and  Colony  of  Virginia,  being  in  a  low 


1  From  the  original  teste.  OP.  G.  Miller,  deputy  clerk,  Goochland  County  Court. 
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state  of  health  but  of  perfect  sense  and  memory,  do  make, 
constitute  and  ordain  this  my  last  Will  and  Testament  in  man¬ 
ner  and  form  following,  viz: 

I  give  and  bequeath  my  soul  to  God  who  gave  it  to  me  and  my 
BODY  to  the  earth  to  be  buried  at  the  discretion  of  my  exe¬ 
cutors  hereafter  mentioned.  As  to  my  estate  which  it  hath 
pleased  God  to  endow  me  with,  I  give  and  dispose  of  in  man¬ 
ner  &  form  following,  viz: 

I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  son,  Hugh  Moss,  one  negro  man 
named  Phil  to  him  my  said  son  and  his  heirs  forever. 

I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  said  son  Hugh  Moss  one  negro 
woman  named  Judah  and  her  future  increase  to  him  my  said 
son  and  his  heirs  forever,  but  at  the  same  time  my  desire  is 
that  my  said  son  Hugh  Moss  shall  pay  or  cause  to  be  paid  unto 
my  daughter  Mary  Howie  annually  the  sum  of  Forty  Shillings 
current  money  during  her  natural  life  and  the  natural  life  of 
the  said  wench,  Judah,  but  at  the  decease  of  my  said  daughter 
Mary  Howie  or  the  decease  of  the  said  wench  Judah  so  that 
when  either  of  these  shall  depart  this  life  the  above  sum  of 
Forty  Shillings  which  I  have  ordered  my  said  son  Hugh  Moss 
to  pay  unto  my  said  Daughter  Mary  Howie  annually  shall 
then  cease  and  shall  be  no  longer  demanded. 

I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  daughter  Elizabeth  Comer  and 
to  her  heirs  the  sum  of  Five  Shillings  sterling  money. 

I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  son  James  Moss  and  to  his  heirs 
the  sum  of  Five  Shillings  sterling  money. 

I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  granddaughter  Rebeckah  Howie 
one  negro  girl  named  Fanny  to  her  my  said  granddaughter 
and  her  heirs  forever  but  at  the  same  time  my  will  and  desire 
is  that  the  aforesaid  Fanny  be  left  to  the  care  of  my  son  Hugh 
Moss  until  my  said  granddaughter  Rebeckah  Howie  shall 
arrive  at  lawful  age  of  marriage,  at  which  time  she  is  to  re¬ 
ceive  her  and  her  increase  to  my  said  granddaughter  and  her 
heirs  forever. 

ITEM.  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  grand-daughter  Mary 
Howie  my  side  saddle  to  her  my  sd.  grand-daughter  and  her 
heirs  forever. 

ITEM.  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  daughter  Mary  Howie 
one  feather  bed  to  her  and  her  heirs  forever. 

ITEM.  I  give  and  bequeath  all  the  rest  of  my  Estate  be  it  of 
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what  kind  soever  to  my  son  Hugh  Moss  to  him  and  his  heirs 
forever. 

ITEM.  If  any  of  my  legatees  shall  disagree  in  the  division  of 
the  legacies  that  is  willed  to  them  by  me  such  causes  shall  be 
referred  to  the  three  eldest  majistrates  in  the  commission  of 
the  Peace  for  the  County  where  such  effects  shall  be  and  the 
majority  of  the  said  Majistrates  shall  determine  all  disputes 
finally  and  the  party  that  refuses  to  abide  by  the  majority  of 
the  said  majistrates  shall  forfeit  and  lose  what  is  in  dispute. 

I  do  hereby  appoint  my  beloved  son  Hugh  Moss  &  Randall 
Rountree  my  whole  and  sole  executors  of  this  my  last  Will  and 
Testament  hereby  revoking  and  making  void  all  former  Wills 
by  me  made. 

In  Witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed 
my  seal  this  second  day  of  February  one  thousand  seven  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy-one. 

In  Wit.  hereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  in  the 
presence  of 

William  Rountree  Rebecca  Moss.  Seal.1 

John  Woodson 

Rebecca  Moss,  whose  will  was  recorded  in  Goochland  County 
Courthouse,  as  we  have  shown,  outlived  her  husband,  James  Moss, 
the  Emigrant,  seventeen  years.  At  her  death  in  1771,  her  two 
daughters,  Mary,  who  married  Absolem  Howie,  and  Elizabeth, 
who  married  Samuel  Comer,  and  her  son,  Hugh  Moss,  the  patriot, 
mentioned  in  the  records  as  Major  Hugh  Moss,  who  married  Jane 
Ford,  were  still  living,  but  James,  the  older  son,  who  was  un¬ 
married,  died  in  - ,  and  a  daughter,  whose  name  was  not 

mentioned  in  Rebecca’s  will,  but  who  married  a  Cox,  had  died, 
leaving  one  child,  Elizabeth  Cox,  mentioned  in  the  will  of  her 
grandmother. 

The  second  generation  brings  us  to  the  marriage  record  of 
Major  Hugh  Moss,  the  youngest  son  of  Rebecca  and  James  Moss. 
The  records  show  that  Major  Hugh  Moss  married  Jane  Ford,  as 
was  mentioned  above.  He  was  born  in  1737,  was  married  in  1768, 

1  At  a  Court  for  Goochland  County,  April  the  15th,  1771.  This  writing  was  approved  by  the 
oaths  of  John  Woodson  Gent.  &  William  Rountree  witnesses  hereto,  to  be  the  last  Will  and 
Testament  of  Rebecca  Moss  deed,  and  therefore  admitted  to  record. 
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and  died  in  1780.  The  line  of  descent  of  Hugh  Moss  and  his  wife, 
Jane  Ford  Moss,  prepared  for  this  work,  is  as  follows: 

Sarah  Winn  Moss,  b.  1771,  m.  Captain  George  Gordon,  1787. 

Eliza  Gordon,  b.  1795,  Covington,  Ky.  d.  1851;  m.  1816  Ed¬ 
mund  Browning,  b.  1794,  Culpeper  Co.,  Va.. 

Woodville  Browning,  b.  1828,  Uniontown,  Ohio;  m.  1853,  Mary 
Anne  Brown,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Eliza  Gordon  Browning,  b.  Sept.  23,  1855.  (Assistant  Librarian, 
Public  Library,  Indianapolis,  Ind.) 

After  the  death  of  Major  Hugh  Moss,  in  1780,  his  widow,  Jane, 
recorded  as  Jennie,  married  February  1,  1781,  John  Vaiden,  se¬ 
cured  for  her  by  August  Easton.  This  August  Easton  married 
Jane’s  sister.  John  Vaiden  was  said  to  have  been  a  cousin  of  Hugh 
Moss.  By  her  marriage  to  John  Vaiden,  Jane  had  one  son,  who 
died  young.  After  the  death  of  John  Vaiden,  Jane’s  second  hus¬ 
band,  she  married  a  Captain  Farrar,  and  had  one  son,  Dr.  B.  G. 
Farrar,  who  was  twice  married,  and  left  many  descendants.  Her 
fourth  marriage  was  to  a  Captain  Rogers.  They  had  one  son,  who 
died  young.  Jane  died  in  Newport,  Kentucky,  in  1814. 

In  this  record  another  very  old  county  of  Virginia  should  be 
studied  in  connection  with  the  Comer  and  Moss  families.  This  is 
Goochland  County,  where  the  will  of  Rebecca  Moss  was  recorded 
in  1771  and  where  we  find  the  records  of  Major  Hugh  Moss  when 
the  militia  was  active.  The  county  was  formed  from  Henrico  in 
1727  and  was  the  first  division  of  that  original  shire.  Cumberland, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  James  River,  was  formed  from  Goochland 
in  1748  and  in  1771  Powhatan  was  cut  off  from  Cumberland. 
Goochland  was  named  for  Sir  William  Gooch,  the  Colony’s  chief 
executive  from  1727  to  1749.  It  was  once  the  land  of  the  Monacan 
Indians.  Mr.  John  H.  Gwathmey  tells  us  that  for  many  years  after 
the  first  settlers  arrived  at  Jamestown  the  land  which  is  now 
Goochland  was  rich  in  Indian  history.1  “The  Iroquois  Trail,  over 
which  the  fierce  northern  tribes  of  Indians  made  their  way  to  their 
hunting  grounds  and  their  wars  further  south  passed  through 
Goochland — the  trail  passed  near  Goochland  Courthouse,  and  it 

1  Twelve  Virginia  Counties:  Where  the  Western  Migration  Began.  John  H.  Gwachmey. 
The  Dietz  Press.  1937. 
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was  near  this  point  that  the  warriors  crossed  James  River,  which 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  Bacon  Rebellion,  although  the  last 
chapter  was  written  in  New  Kent.  Bacon  mustered  an  army 
against  the  Monacans,  who  had  menaced  the  Colony  as  far  back 
as  1607,  and  marched  without  a  commission  from  the  governor, 
Sir  William  Berkeley.” 

The  county  of  Goochland  is  associated  with  the  migration  to 
the  New  World  of  the  Huguenots — the  French  Protestants  who 
came  to  Virginia  in  1700,  settled  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  in 
that  part  of  Henrico  Shire  which  is  now  Powhatan,  and  which 
later  was  a  part  of  Goochland.  Many  of  the  Huguenots  settled 
north  of  the  river  in  what  is  still  Goochland  County. 

The  deed  and  will  books  run  back  to  the  beginning  of  the 
county.  Framed  on  the  wall  of  the  clerk’s  office  at  Goochland  is 
the  original  commission  to  the  first  justices,  dated  1728  and  signed 
by  Governor  William  Gooch.  “Not  a  great  deal  of  accurate  infor¬ 
mation  is  available  about  Goochland  in  the  period  leading  up  to 
the  Revolution,  except  that  a  number  of  fine  gentlemen  had  come 
into  the  county  and  made  fortunes.  Many  splendid  manor  houses 
had  been  built,  where  hospitality  was  extended  with  a  free  hand.” 
The  most  interesting  of  these  houses  was  Tuckahoe,  the  ancient 
seat  of  the  Randolphs,  which  is  still  standing.  It  is  believed  in  some 
quarters  to  date  back  to  1690 — to  the  first  owner,  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  of  Turkey  Island.  Another  story  holds  that  his  son,  Thomas 
Randolph,  built  it  in  1710  after  his  marriage  to  Judith  Churchill. 
In  1712  the  estate  passed  to  William  Randolph  who  was  born 
there  and  married  Mary  Page,  of  Rosewell,  Gloucester  County.  The 
place  then  descended  to  Thomas  Mann  Randolph,  who  married 
Ann  Cary  of  Ampthill,  and  had  thirteen  children,  two  of  whom 
are  frequently  mentioned  in  Virginia  annals:  Thomas  Mann 
Randolph  II  was  governor  in  1819  and  married  Thomas  Jefferson’s 
daughter,  Martha  Wayles;  Mary  Randolph  married  William  Keith 
and  was  the  grandmother  of  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall.  The 
one-room  schoolhouse  which  still  stands  is  believed  to  be  where 
Thomas  Jefferson  received  his  earliest  schooling  from  the  tutor  of 
the  young  Randolphs.  In  the  plaster  of  the  wall  may  still  be  seen 
the  name  of  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  a 
scrawling,  boyish  hand.  It  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  records  of 
Goochland  that  Peter  Jefferson,  the  father  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
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was  Sheriff  of  the  county  at  one  time,  but  lived  at  Shadwell,  now 
in  Albemarle,  and  it  was  there  that  Thomas  Jefferson  was  born 
before  Albemarle  County  was  formed  from  Goochland.  Goochland 
citizens  saw  many  British  soldiers  in  the  last  year  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  for  in  June  1781  the  entire  army  of  Cornwallis  was  within 
the  county’s  boundaries. 

During  the  period  when  committees  of  safety  were  being 
formed,  and  when  the  Goochland  militia  were  active,  the  men  of 
the  county  played  an  important  part — the  roster  of  officers  and 
soldiers  of  Goochland,  although  difficult  to  find,  contributing  large¬ 
ly  to  the  Revolutionary  cause. 


THOMAS  COMER,  ESQ. 

■FITZHE-AD,  CO.  SOMERSET. 


Plate  III 


Chapter  III 

The  Eighteenth-Century  Comers 

SAMUEL  COMER,  the  direct  ancestor  of  the  Comer  family 
which  settled  in  the  Southern  States  soon  after  the  close  of 
the  American  Revolution,  was  born  in  Lunenburg  County, 
Virginia.  The  exact  date  of  his  birth  has  not  been  established,  but 
the  available  records  show  that  he  was  living  in  that  county  in  the 
early  decades  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  was  the  son  of  John 
Comer,  who  died  in  1767.  The  name  of  John  Comer’s  wife  is  not 
recorded,  but  his  will  mentions  five  children,  three  daughters  and 
two  sons.  Samuel  was  the  fourth  child.  He  died  in  Llalifax  County, 
Virginia,  in  1788. 

Samuel  Comer  married  Elizabeth  Moss  of  New  Kent  County, 
Virginia.  She  was  the  daughter  of  James  Moss,  the  Emigrant,  and 
Rebecca  King  Moss,  and  was  baptized  in  St.  Peter’s  Church  in  1730, 
as  this  record  has  shown  in  the  earlier  reference  to  that  parish. 
Four  children  were  born  of  this  union,  one  daughter,  Rebecca,  and 
three  sons,  James  Thomas,  John  Anderson,  and  Hugh  Moss  Comer. 

Lunenburg  County — Virginia  mountain  country — attracted  a 
multitude  of  pioneers  who  came  to  live  in  the  region  “that  lies 
between  the  mountain  waters  of  the  James  and  the  Staunton.” 
According  to  a  contemporary  writer,  “the  settlers  came  to  this 
mountain  section  so  fast  after  1740  that  a  county  town  grew  up  in 
what  was  then  the  northern  part  of  Lunenburg  County.  It  was 
called  New  London  and  was  the  seat  of  government  for  this  tremen¬ 
dous  county  which  spread  away  southward  to  the  North  Carolina 
border.  .  .  By  1754  that  part  between  the  James  and  the  Staunton 
was  so  thickly  populated  that  the  people  living  in  the  region  de¬ 
manded  a  separate  county.  The  demand  was  granted  and  Bedford 
County  was  formed,  retaining  New  London  as  the  county  seat.  .  .” 

And  of  these  early  settlers  in  the  Virginia  Alleghenies,  no  one 
will  question  that  they  had  at  least  two  things  in  common:  “they 
wanted  a  homestead  and  they  were  unafraid  of  the  hardships  and 
perils  of  pioneer  life  which  had  to  be  faced  in  order  to  get  it.  The 
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dangers  and  burdens  of  the  frontier  did  not  deter  them  from  their 
purpose  to  build  homes,  schools  and  churches  .  .  .  they  cleared  the 
forests  for  farming,  and  built  their  solid  cabins  for  permanence, 
with  the  confidence  of  men  unafraid,  conquerors  at  heart,  who 
had  come  to  stay.  . 

In  this  region,  then,  which  served  as  a  sort  of  gateway  to  the 
West  and  Southwest,  and  when  the  forming  of  a  new  county  did 
not  deter  the  British  general,  Edward  Braddock,  from  leading  his 
redcoats  against  the  French  at  Fort  Duquesne  and  Colonel  George 
Washington  from  taking  charge  of  the  shattered  command  and 
conducting  them  safely  back  to  Virginia,  we  shall  find  young 
Samuel  Comer. 

The  name  of  Samuel  Comer  appears  in  the  records  of  Lunen- 
burg  as  early  as  1741,  and  in  later  records  of  other  Virginia  coun¬ 
ties.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  establishing  indentures,  inheritances, 
the  payment  of  taxes  and  civil  appointments.  He  owned  lands  and 
chattels — “marks  of  industry  and  standing.”  He  was  a  guardian 
to  the  orphaned  children  of  his  brother,  John  Comer.  We  have 
also  a  copy  of  the  agreement  for  separation  entered  into  by  Samuel 
Comer  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth.  The  names  of  Samuel  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  Comer  are  listed  in  the  Virginia  Census  of  1782.  In  addition 
to  these  authoritative  sources,  a  copy  of  Samuel  Comer’s  last  will 
and  testament  has  been  supplied  for  the  present  record.  It  shows 
him  to  have  been  a  man  of  affairs  in  the  Colony. 

An  examination  of  the  first  court  record,  bearing  his  name, 
shows  a  transaction  in  Amelia  County,  a  sale  of  lands,  patent  bear¬ 
ing  date  of  1736,  to  Samuel  Comer,  “including  edifices,  woods, 
lands,  etc.”  A  much  later  indenture,  bearing  date  of  “6  of  Sept. 
1751,  between  Richard  Davis  of  Parish  of  St.  John  of  King  William 
on  one  part  and  Samuel  Comer  of  Parish  of  Amelia  on  the  other 
part”  indicates  that  Samuel  lived  in  Amelia  for  a  number  of  years 
after  his  first  purchase  of  lands. 

The  name  of  Samuel  and  that  of  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  appear  as 
grantors  in  the  General  Index  to  Deeds ,  Etc.,  of  Amelia  County, 
Virginia,  in  1752.  This  list  of  grantors,  covering  a  period  from 
1752  to  1789,  includes  the  names  of  several  members  of  the  Comer 
family,  and  as  it  throws  light  on  various  transactions,  it  is  given 
in  full: 
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Comer,  Samuel,  to  Chapman,  Deed  Book  4,  p.  443,  year,  1752 
Comer,  Elizabeth  ”  ”  ”  ”  p.  443,  year,  1752 

Comer,  Samuel  ”  ”  Bond  Book,  4,  p.  448,  year,  1752 

”  Thomas  to  Thomas  Cooke,  Deed  Book  16,  p.  92,  year,  1782 

”  John  ”  Elisha -  Deed  Book  17,  p.  31,  year,  1784 

”  Thomas  to  Richard  Jones,  Mortgage,  Book,  18,  p.  81,  year, 

1787 

”  Francis  Anderson  etal.  Deed  Book,  19,  p.  11,  year  1789 
”  Chas.  to  J.  A.  Cholky,  Deed  Book  5,  p.  12 - 


In  1752,  Samuel  and  Elizabeth  removed  from  Amelia  County 
to  Lunenburg  County,  as  the  following  record  shows: 

“Indenture  made  on  14  July,  1752,  Between  Samuel  Comer 
and  Elizabeth  his  wife  of  Lunenburg  Co.  of  the  one  part  and 
Samuel  Chapman  of  Caroline  County  on  the  other  part  for 
the  sum  of  115  pounds  for  400  acres  of  land  in  Amelia  Co.” 

In  1755  Samuel  Comer  was  appointed  surveyor  in  Lunenburg 
County,  the  following  being  copied  from  the  county  record: 


Samuel  Comer,  June  Court,  Lunenburg  Co.  1755. 
Samuel  Comer  is  appointed  surveyor  of  the  road  whereof 
Richard  Hix  was  late  surveyor,  and  it  is  ordered  that  he, 
together  with  assistance  that  assisted  the  said  Hix,  do  herewith 
clean  and  keep  the  same  in  repair  according  to  law. 

Present 


John  Cox 

Cornelius  Cargill 


Gentleman 


Other  Court  records  show  the  following  transactions: 

Deed  Book  3,  page  44 — July  20: 

Samuel  Comer  of  Lunenburg  Co.,  Va.  Parish  of  Cumberland  to 
Thomas  Lipscomb  of  Louisa  Co.  50  lbs.  for  land,  400  acres  in 
Lunenburg  on  both  sides  of  Troitty’s  Creek,  (pat.  formerly  granted 
Matthew  Talbott  —  witnesses: — Geo.  Walton,  Elizabeth  Liles, 
Matha  Walton,  Joseph  Walton.) 

Deed  Book  5,  page  64 ,  Oct.  7,  1757: 

Samuel  Comer  of  Lunenburg  to  James  Skelton  of  same  county. 
102  acres  on  North  side  of  Troitty’s  Creek. 
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Wit. — Joshua  Hudson,  Frances  Wosham,  John  Wosham.  At 
court  Nov.  1,  1757.  Elizabeth  Comer,  wife  of  Samuel,  relinquished 
her  right  of  dower  in  and  to  said  court. 

Deed  Book  5,  page  58,  Nov.  1,  1757 : 

Samuel  Comer  of  Lunenburg  Co.  and  Parish  of  Cornwall  to 
Wm.  Tommerson.  Land  on  Westernmost  side  of  Troitty’s  Creek, 
84  acres. 

Wit. — Geo.  Walton,  John  Tount,  Daniel  Hawkins.  Nov.  1,  1757 
Court — Elizabeth  Comer,  wife  of  Samuel,  relinquished  her  right 
of  dower. 

Deed  Book  6,  page  220,  Nov.  4,  1760: 

Samuel  Comer  to  Thomas  Lipscomb  of  Louisa  Co.  both  sides  of 
Troitty’s  Creek  by  pat.  to  Matthew  Talbott  400  acres. 

Nov.  4,  1760,  Court — Elizabeth  Comer,  wife  of  Samuel,  relin¬ 
quished  right  of  dower. 

Deed  Book  6,  page  417,  July  1761: 

Samuel  Comer  to  James  Taylor  and  Wm.  Goode,  Gent.,  (Church 
Wardens)  512  acres.  Aug.  14,  1761 — Court — Elizabeth  (wife  of 
Samuel  Comer)  relinquished  dower. 

In  1762,  John  Comer,  brother  of  Samuel  Comer,  died,  intestate. 
Samuel  was  appointed  guardian  of  the  children,  William,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  Daniel,  Samuel  and  Annie.  The  record  of  the  Court  follows: 

Articles  of  agreement  made  and  taken  by  and  between 
William  Comer,  eldest  son  and  heir  at  law  to  John  Comer  late 
of  King  William — deed  and  of  full  age  of  one  part  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Chandler  for  and  in  behalf  of  Elizabeth  Comer  dau.  of 
the  said  John  Comer  who  by  own  free  will  she  hath  made 
choice  of  as  her  guardian  in  the  Co.  and  court  of  Lunenburg 
and  Samuel  Comer,  who  was  by  the  same  court  appointed 
guardian  to  Daniel,  Samuel  and  Annie  Comer,  other  children 
of  the  said  John  and  infants  under  age  appointed  by  law  to 
make  choice  of  their  guardian  of  the  other  part  witnesseth 
that  the  said  Wm.  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  said  Samuel 
Comer  yielding  the  possession  of  the  tract  of  land  and  plan¬ 
tation,  whereon  Annie  Carrol,  widow  and  relict  of  the  said 
John,  now  lives  in  the  County  of  Lunenburg  afs’d.  to  hold  to 
him  and  his  assigns  for  the  term  of  one  whole  year  for  the 
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time  that  the  said  Annie  shall  again  marry  or  quit  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  same  to  the  end  thereof  at  which  time  he,  the  said 
William,  covenants  and  agrees  to  yield  hack  and  be  delivered 
up  to  the  said  Samuel  the  quiet  possession  of  the  said  tract 
of  land  Plantation  without  fraud,  covin  or  delay,  doth  further 
covenant  and  agree  to  and  with  the  said  William  Chandler 
and  Samuel  Comer  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  parties  infants 
as  aforesaid  that  he  will  at  the  expiration  of  the  year  sub¬ 
mit  quietly  and  peaceably  without  set  hinderance  or  molis- 
tation  to  the  laying  off  one  thousand  acres  of  Land  being 
the  Land  on  which  the  aforementioned  Plantation  is  situate 
into  four  equal  parts  or  divisions  according  to  the  will.  Part 
of  which  the  said  Samuel  doth  by  these  presents  covenant 
and  agree  to  being  the  said  William  one  other  fourth  part  to 
Daniel  Comer,  he’s  the  said  John’s  Brother,  and  the  other 
fourth  to  Samuel  Comer  the  other  brother  of  the  said  John  to 
hold  to  each  of  them  and  their  heirs  and  assigns  forever  as  an 
absolute  and  indefeasible  Estate  of  Inheritance  in  fee  simple 
on  this  condition  never  the  less  which  are  also  to  be  covenants 
in  the  Deed  of  Conveyance  for  the  said  third  part  to  the 
brother  aforesaid,  that  if  either  of  them  die  under  age  or 
without  heirs  of  their  bodies  lawfully  begotten  that  then  and 
in  such  case  the  land  of  such  brother  so  dying  shall  be  vested 
in  their  sisters,  Elizabeth  and  Annie,  to  be  equally  divided 
between  them  and  the  said  William  Comer  for  his  part  further 
covenanteth  and  agreeth  to  and  with  the  said  William  Chand¬ 
ler  and  Samuel  Comer  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  parties  afore¬ 
said  that  he,  the  said  William,  will  and  division  of  the  Negroes 
and  Personal  Estate  of  the  said  John  Comer,  his  father,  take 
this  equal  part  and  share  thereof  and  such  division  as  shall  be 
thereof  made  by  the  covenants  of  the  parties  or  their  guardian 
or  by  such  other  persons  as  the  Court  shall  appoint  as  the  case 
may  be  without  molesting  the  other  parties  concerned  for  such 
part  or  share  as  may  come  to  their  hands  or  possession  by  such 
division.  The  faithful  performance  of  all  the  articles  contained 
in  this  agreement  mentioned,  the  said  William  Comer  binds 
himself,  his  heirs,  executors  and  administrators  in  the  final 
sum  of  five  hundred  pounds  current  money  of  Virginia  to  be 
recovered  by  the  said  Wm.  Chandler  and  Samuel  Comer  or 
either  of  them  for  the  use  and  on  the  behalf  of  the  children  to 
whom  they  are  respectively  appointed  guardian. 
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In  witness  whereof,  the  parties  to  these  pi  esents  have  inter 
changeably  set  their  hands  and  seals  the  Twenty-second  day 
of  March,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-two. 

William  Comer  (L.S.) 

The  records  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Lunenburg  County,  “state 
of  Va.,”  contain  the  following  items  regarding  the  orphaned 

children: 

March  Court  1762 

On  the  motion  of  Samuel  Comer,  he  is  appointed  Guaidian 
of  Daniel,  Samuel,  and  Annie  Comer,  orphans  of  John 
Comer  deceased,  he  giving  security.  Whereupon  he,  to¬ 
gether  with  Clement  Reed  Jun’r  and  Gray  Briggs,  his 
securities,  entered  into  and  acknowledged  their  bond  ac¬ 
cording  to  law  for  that  purpose. 


March  Court  1762 

Ordered  that  the  Church  Wardens  of  Cornwall  Parish  bind 
out  Samuel  Comer  orphan  of  John  Comer,  to  Samuel  Comer 
according  to  law. 

July  Court  1762 

Ordered  that  the  Church  Wardens  of  Cumberland  Parish 
bind  out  Daniel  Comer  according  to  law. 

A — Copy,  Teste: — 

Jno  L - 

Clerk 

From  these  additional  records  we  can  see  how  the  property 
was  distributed. 


Received  of  the  deceased  the  proportion 

£64.00 

Contray  Cr 

By  Negro,  Peter . 

£64.00 

William  Comer  Pr . 

Dr 

Son  of  the  deceased  the  proportion . 

64 

To  cash  due . 

6. 

Contray 

By  Negro  Frank . 

70.00 
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John  and  Elizabeth  Lucas  Pr .  Dr. 

Daughter  of  the  deceased  the  proportion  ....  64.00 

To  cash  due .  6 

Contray  Cr 

By  Negro  Lew .  70.00 

Daniel  Comer  Pr . ;  Dr 

Son  of  the  deceased  the  proportion .  64.00 

Contray 

By  Negro  Poll .  35.00 

By  cash  due .  29.00 

Samuel  Comer,  Jr.  Pr .  Dr 

Son  of  the  deceased,  the  proportion .  64.00 

Contray 

By  Negro  Luse .  45.00 

By  Cash .  19.00 

Annie  Comer  Pr .  Dr. 

Daughter  of  the  deceased  ye  proportion  ....  64.00 

To  cash  due .  36.00 

Contrary  Cr  By  Negro  Girl  and  child  Temperance  .  100.00 


The  within  account,  we,  the  subscribers  do  certify  that  we  have 
duly  examined  and  settled  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Lunenburg. 

Witness  our  hands  this  11th  day  of  December  1762. 

Sherwood  Walton 
John  Cox 
Charles  Sullivant 
Valentine  Brown. 

At  a  Court  held  for  Lunenburg  County  the  12th  day  of  April 
1764.  This  division  of  the  estate  of  John  Comer  deceased  was  re¬ 
turned  and  ordered  to  be  recorded. 

Teste: — 

Wm.  Taylor  C.  L.  C. 
A — Copy  Teste:  — 

Jno  L - 

Clerk. 


Book  10,  page  178: 

Samuel  Comer  of  Charlotte  Co.  Va.  to  Sam’l.  Comer,  orphan  of 
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John  Comer,  deceased,  of  Lunenburg,  200  acres  on  north  side  of 
Robinson  Fork  of  Meherrin  River. 

Book  10 ,  page  173 — Sept.  13 ,  1764: 

Samuel  Comer  to  Field  Archer  200  acres  in  Lunenburg  Co.  Va. 
and  whereas  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  the  Sd  Samuel,  cannot  conveni¬ 
ently  travel  to  one  Court  of  our  said  County  of  Lunenburg  to  relin¬ 
quish  her  right  of  dower — gives  full  power  to  receive  the  relin¬ 
quishment  which  the  said  Elizabeth  shall  be  willing  to  make 
before  you  of  the  conveyance  aforesaid  and  go  to  Sd  Eliz.  and 
receive  her  relinquishment. 

Charlotte  Co.  Va. 

Relinquishment  of  dower  made  by  Elizabeth  Comer,  wife  of 
Samuel  Comer  to  Field  Archer  by  deed  in  Lunenburg  Co.  Va. 
Recorded  June  13,  1765.  Test — Wm.  Taylor — C.L.C. 

Book  10 ,  page  173 — May  13 ,  1763: 

Samuel  Comer  of  County  of  Charlotte,  Va.  to  Daniel  Comer, 
orphan  of  John  Comer,  deceased,  of  Lunenburg  Co.  Va.,  land  in 
Lunenburg  on  both  sides  of  the  Robinson  Fork  of  Meherrin  River 
180  acres,  wit. — Chen  Read  and  Isaac  Read. 

Book  10 ,  page  176: 

Samuel  Comer  of  Co.  of  Charlotte  to  Annie  Comer,  orphan  of 
John  Comer,  deceased,  of  Lunenburg,  land  220  acres  on  both  sides 
of  Warren  Creek — wit.  John  William,  Junr.,  Clement  Read,  Isaac 
Read. 

Samuel  Comer  of  Lunenburg  Co.  to  Samuel  Jordan  of  same  Co. 
land  on  middle  Meherrin  River,  200  acres. 

In  1767,  John  Comer,  father  of  Samuel  Comer,  died  in  Lunen¬ 
burg  County,  and  a  division  of  his  estate  was  ordered.  We  know 
from  this  record  that  four  of  his  children  were  living  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  but  in  the  settlement  of  the  estate,  the  names  of  his  three 
daughters  are  not  mentioned,  although  the  names  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  husbands  are  given  in  the  following  chart,  prepared  for  this 
present  work.  The  orphaned  children  of  John  Comer’s  deceased 
son  are  provided  for,  and  the  property  was  evenly  distributed.  A 
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later  court  record  in  Jones  County,  Georgia,  refers  to  this  Virginia 
record: 

Estate  of  John  Comer 

1 .  - Comer 

Robert  Peak 

2.  -  Comer 

Thomas  Ware 

3.  -  Comer 

William  Sammons 

4.  Samuel  Comer 

5.  John  Comer  (decd.) 

His  orphans 

We  must  now  examine  a  record  from  Prince  Edward  County, 
Virginia,  where  the  first  steps  for  a  separation  between  Elizabeth 
Moss  Comer  and  Samuel  Comer  were  taken.  Other  papers  in  this 
suit  could  not  be  located,  but  it  was  settled  in  Charlotte  County,  in 
the  domestic  affairs  court.  From  the  Prince  Edward  County  record, 
the  following  copy  was  made  for  this  present  work: 

May  11 ,  1771.  This  day  hath  Elizabeth  Comer  freely  and 
voluntarily  of  her  own  choice  entered  into  this  agreement 
with  Samuel  Comer  that  he  the  Sd  Samuel  shall  pay  the  Sd 
Elizabeth  the  sum  of  Thirty  pounds  at  the  next  ensuing  Pr- 
Edward  Court  or  at  any  court  after  when  the  decree  can  be 
made,  also  pay  Ten  Pounds  more  at  the  Expiration  of  two 
years  and  if  the  Sd  Elizabeth  shall  be  the  longest  liver  at  the 
decease  of  the  Sd  Samuel,  his  heirs,  executors  or  administrators 
shall  pay  to  the  Sd  Elizabeth  the  sum  of  Fifty  pounds  which 
is  to  be  in  lieu  of  her  dower  and  that  is  to  be  at  her  own  dis¬ 
posal  allowing  a  reasonable  time  to  pay  the  money  in  and 
this  we  pray  to  be  made  the  decree  of  this  worshipful  court. 

her 

Elizabeth  X  Comer 
mark 

Test  Samuel  Comer 

James  Comer 
Bedford  Davenport 

Teste: — Horace  Adams ,  Clerk. 

Circuit  Court  of  Prince 
Edward  County,  Va. 
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At  a  Court  held  for  Prince  Edward  County  May  20th  1771 

Present:  John  Nash,  Senr. 
Abram  Venable 
James  Scott 
Wm,  Booker 

Gent.  Justices. 


Elizabeth  Comar1 . Compt. 

against  In  chancery 

Samuel  Comar . Def. 


This  day  came  the  parties  in  their  proper  persons  and  the 
cause  came  on  to  be  heard  on  the  Bill  and  Answer  and  by 
consent  of  the  parties,  It  is  ordered  and  decreed  that  the  said 
Def.  Sami  Comar  do  this  present  day  pay  down  to  the  Com¬ 
plainant,  the  sum  of  Thirty  pounds  Current  Money  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  that  the  said  Def.  Samuel  his  Heirs  Executors  or  Ad¬ 
ministrators  (should  the  said  Complainant  survive  the  said 
Def.)  pay  the  said  Compt.  Ten  pounds  Cur.  Money  at  the 
expiration  of  two  years  from  the  date  hereof  &  also  pay  her 
the  further  sum  of  Fifty  pounds  like  money  on  the  said 
conditions  as  of  her  being  the  longest  liver,  agreeable  to  the 
agreement  entered  into  and  now  acknowledged  by  the  said 
parties,  and  that  the  same  when  paid  be  in  Lieu  of  the  Compts. 
dower  in  the  said  Defs.  Estate  and  as  a  separate  Maintenance, 
and  that  the  Deft,  pay  costs  &c. 

According  to  the  court  record,  Elizabeth  Comer  received  her 
first  payment  of  alimony  from  Samuel  Comer  on  the  “5/21/1771,” 
alimony  receipt  being  recorded.  On  “8/5/1778”  Elizabeth  received 
another  payment,  “agreement  as  per  your  copy.” 

The  Virginia  Census  of  1782  provides  interesting  figures  in 
regard  to  the  Comer  family:  one  Comer  (Samuel)  in  Charlotte 
County,  five  Comers  in  Halifax,  one  in  Amelia,  but  none  in  Prince 
Edward  County.  Eight  Comers  were  listed  in  Shenandoah,  North¬ 
ern  Virginia.  There  were  doubtless  other  Comers  in  the  forty-one 
counties  of  which  there  were  no  Census  lists. 

The  following  Comers — heads  of  families,  the  counties  where 


1  This  is  apparently  the  only  instance  in  the  Virginia  records  where  the  family  name  is 
spelled  Comar. 
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they  resided,  ages,  the  number  of  whites,  blacks,  and  the  number 
of  dwellings,  appear  in  the  first  Census: 

Comer,  Adam,  65  (1783)  Shenandoah  Co. 

Comer,  Archibald,  22  (1782)  lived  alone,  Halifax  Co. 

Comer,  Augustine,  65  (1783)  Shenandoah  Co. 

Comer,  Frederick,  65  (1783)  Shenandoah  Co.  *  , 

Comer,  John,  65  (1783)  Shenandoah  Co. 

Comer,  John,  22,  7  in  family  (1782)  Halifax  Co. 

Comer,  John,  65,  5  in  family,  1  dwelling,  1  building. 

Comer,  Martin,  65  (1783)  Shenandoah  Co. 

Comer,  Michael,  Sr.,  65,  Shenandoah  Co. 

Comer,  Michael,  Jr.,  Shenandoah  Co. 

Comer,  Philip,  65,  Shenandoah  Co. 

Comer ,  Samuel  (1782),  2  whites,  8  blacks,  Charlotte  Co. 
Comer,  Thomas  (1782),  2  whites,  3  blacks,  Amelia  Co. 

Comer,  Thomas  (8  in  family,  9  slaves,  1782,  Halifax  Co. 
Comer,  Thomas,  89  (1785),  8  whites,  2  dwellings,  4  other 
dwellings,  Halifax  Co. 

Commar,  John,  64  (1783  Shenandoah  Co. 

Comer,  John,  89,  1785,  8  whites,  Halifax  Co. 


A  list  of  the  Census  and  statistics  (1790)  from  the  counties  of 
New  Kent,  St.  Peter’s  Parish,  Halifax  and  Cumberland  relates  also 
to  the  Comer  and  Moss  families,  and  is  as  follows: 


whites,  dwellings,  slaves 


Moss,  Wm.  New  Kent  Co.  Va.  in  1785  9 

Moss,  James  ”  ”  ”  ”  ”  1 

Moss,  Samuel,  St.  Peters  Parish  7 

Claiborne,  Herbert  4 

”  William  7 

Comer,  John,  Halifax  Co.  Va.  8 

Comer,  Thomas,  1782  ”  ”  8 

Ford,  John,  Cumberland  County,  Va.  6 


2 

1 

1 

1 

1 


10 

6 

4 

9 

8 


other  buildings 
2  4 


25  blacks 


In  the  records  of  Amelia  County  there  is  every  evidence  that 
the  Comers  had  extensive  holdings.  In  Watson’s  Notes  (p.  90) 
lands  on  Church  Road  were  deeded  Thomas  Comer  in  1794.  They 
were  described  as  “adjoining  Anderson.”  In  1798,  John  A.  Robert¬ 
son  &  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  deeded  Peter  Bland  a  tract  near 
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Comer’s  mill.  Thomas  Comer  was  paying  taxes  in  Amelia  County 
as  early  as  1782.  Thomas  and  Charles  Comer  are  shown  to  have 
paid  taxes  in  that  year  on  four  Negroes  and  three  houses.  In  1783, 
Thomas  paid  taxes  on  one  person  above  twenty-one  years  &  on 
three  above  sixteen.  In  1790,  he  paid  taxes  on  one  hundred  and 
three  acres.  In  1796,  he  paid  taxes  on  an  additional  twenty-seven 
acres.  The  record  shows  other  holdings.  In  1809,  he  is  shown  to 
have  paid  taxes  on  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  acres.  Thomas 
Comer’s  will  is  dated  1809.  It  was  probated  in  1811.  He  left  his 
property  to  his  wife,  Elizabeth.  Suit  was  brought  by  the  adminis¬ 
trators  of  .  .  .  Richard  Jones  against  Thomas  Comer’s  administra¬ 
tors  and  was  argued  at  great  length,  and  finally  decided  in  favor 
of  Comer.  ( Watson’s  Notes ,  p.  108). 

Tax  receipts  in  Halifax  County  show  that  Thomas  Comer  had 
holdings  in  this  county.  (Land  Book — 1782-96.)  He  is  mentioned 
in  connection  with  John  Comer.  The  county  is  referred  to  as  “dis¬ 
trict  of  Halifax.”  The  Halifax  records  also  show  the  payment  of 
taxes  by  James  Davenport,  Bedford  Davenport  and  James  Legrand 
and  mention  the  John  Legrand  estate  ( 1790) .  The  marriage  bonds 
of  Bedford  Davenport  and  Annie  Comer  and  of  William  Legrand 
and  Mary  Comer  were  signed  by  Samuel  and  are  in  the  records  of 
Charlotte  County. 

The  further  one  goes  into  the  record,  there  is  additional  evi¬ 
dence  of  various  acreages  purchased  or  patented.  A  record  of  five 
hundred  acres  in  Halifax  shows  a  patent  of  November  21,  1754. 
On  these  ancient  records  appear  the  names  of  Thomas  Comer,  the 
Colliers,  Aaron,  John  and  David  and  Elizabeth  Collier,  Robert 
Comer,  Johnathan  Comer,  and  James  Swan.  Swan  held  thirty- 
three  thousand  acres,  John  Comer  had  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres 
on  Elk  Creek.  Thomas  Comer,  it  is  shown,  had  an  occasional  case 
in  the  Halifax  county  court.  In  1758,  “he  got  judgment  against — 
McDaniel  (left  the  county).” 

As  late  as  1786  and  1788  we  find  the  names  of  Samuel  Comer 
and  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  in  the  Virginia  records: 

Deed  Book  7,  page  214 — December  Court  1786 ,  Prince  Edward 
Co.,  Va.: 

Between  Samuel  and  Elizabeth  Comer  of  Charlotte  Co.,  Va.  of 
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the  one  part  and  John  Magehee  of  the  Co.  of  Prince  Edward  for 
10  pounds— land  containing  25  acres  lying  on  Branches  of  Bush 
River  and  .  .  .  the  said  Samuel  and  Elizabeth  Comer  doth  for 
themselves  and  their  heirs — 

Wit. — George  Coldwell,  Hugh  Comer,  Bartley  Hatcheth. 

Deed  Book  7,  page  214: 

At.  a  court  held  for  Prince  Edward  Co.,  Va.,  Jan.  11,  1788.  Deed 
from  Samuel  Comer  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  to  John  Magehee, 
Elizabeth  Comer  relinquishes  her  right  of  dower  to  the  land  in 
said  deed. 

We  must  now  turn  to  an  ancient  record  in  the  Halifax  County 
Courthouse,  where  the  last  will  and  testament  of  Samuel  Comer, 
dated  February  4,  1788,  was  recorded  on  December  22nd  of  that 
year.  A  copy  was  made  for  this  present  work.  The  name  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  Comer,  wife  of  Samuel,  does  not  appear  in  the  will,  but  she 
had  long  ago  relinquished  her  dower  rights  and  she  had  received 
alimony  accorded  her  by  the  Court.  And  her  name  appears  as  wife 
of  Samuel,  on  a  deed  of  January  11,  1788,  just  prior  to  the  date 
of  the  will. 

It  is  evident  that  the  four  children  of  Samuel  and  Elizabeth, 
James,  Anderson,  Hugh  Moss,  and  Rebecca,  were  unmarried  when 
Samuel  wrote  his  will.  The  will  makes  provision  for  them,  but  also 
mentions,  as  “daughters  of  Samuel,”  Mary  Legrand,  Sally  Lucas, 
and  Annie  Davenport.  The  conclusion  regarding  this  distribution 
of  his  property  — Annie  Davenport  received  the  residue — involves 
Samuel’s  guardianship  of  the  children  of  his  brother,  John  Comer, 
recorded  earlier  in  this  work. 

In  the  Name  of  God  Amen!  I  Samuel  Comer  being  thru  the 
abundant  mercy  and  goodness  of  God  tho  weak  in  body  yet  of 
sound  &  perfect  understanding  &  memory  do  constitute  this 
my  last  will  &  testament  &  desire  it  be  received  by  all  as  such. 
I  most  humbly  bequeath  my  Soul  to  God  my  maker  beseech¬ 
ing  his  most  gracious  acceptance  of  it  through  the  all  sufficient 
merits  &  mediation  of  my  most  compasionate  Redeemer. 
Blessed  by  God  I  give  my  body  to  the  earth  from  whence  it 
was  taken  in  full  assurance  of  its  reserection  from  thence  at 
the  last  day.  As  per  my  body  I  desire  it  may  be  decently 
buried  without  pomp  or  state  at  the  discretion  of  my  execu- 
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tors  hereafter  named  who  I  doubt  not  will  manage  it  with  all 
requisite  prudence  as  to  my  worldly  estate.  I  will  &  positively 
order  that  all  my  debts  be  paid.  Item ,  I  give  &  bequeath  to 
my  son  James  Comer  my  Negro  girl  named  Vilet  to  him  &  his 
heirs  forever.  Item,  I  give  &  bequeath  unto  my  son  Anderson 
Comer  my  Negro  girl  named  Nan  &  her  increase  to  him  & 
his  heirs  forever.  Item ,  I  give  &  bequeath  unto  my  dau.  Mary 
Legrand  Five  Shillings.  Item,  I  give  &  bequeath  to  my  dau. 
Sally  Lucas  five  shillings.  Item,  I  give  unto  my  son,  Hugh 
Moss  Comer  One  Hundred  Pounds  to  be  paid  by  my  executors 
out  of  the  price  of  my  land  when  received  &  my  feather  bed 
to  him  &  his  heirs  forever.  Item,  I  give  &  bequeath  unto  my 
dau.  Rebecca  Comer  One  Hundred  pounds  of  the  money  to  be 
received  for  my  land  to  her  &  her  heirs  forever.  Item,  I  give  & 
bequeath  unto  my  dau.  Annie  Davenport  the  remainder  of  all 
I  possess  to  her  &  her  heirs.  And  lastly  I  do  appoint  Major 
Thomas  Davenport  &  Bedford  Davenport  my  executors  to  this 
my  last  will  &  testament. 

Witness  whereof  I  hereunto  set  my  hand  &  seal  this  4th  of 
Feb.  1788. 

Witness  John  Woodson,  James  McCraw,  Jr.,  Samuel  McCraw, 
James  Kent,  Joseph  Holt,  Robert  Early.  At  a  court  for  Halifax 
Co.  22.  Dec.  1788.  The  within  written  last  will  of  Samuel 
Comer  deceased,  proved  by  the  witnesses  subscribed  to  be  the 
last  will  of  Samuel  Comer.  Book  2,  p.  300,  Halifax  Co.  Va.  1788. 
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Facsimile  copies  of  land  grants  drawn  by  Hugh  Moss  Comer  in  the  Cherokee  Lottery  in 
the  State  of  Georgia  for  his  services  in  the  American  Revolution. 
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Chapter  I 

The  Migration  to  Georgia 

IN  yellowing  records,  long  preserved  in  old  chests,  in  old 
diaries,  where  every  line  is  still  legible,  from  copies  of  wills, 
dating  as  far  back  as  the  day  of  land  grants,  from  inventories 
and  appraisements,  the  division  of  lands,  of  Negroes,  of  household 
goods,  we  can  build  on  a  very  sure  foundation  the  story  of  the 
Comer  family.  There  is  every  evidence  from  these  old  records  that 
the  young  Virginia-born  Comers,  who  left  Virginia  at  the  close  of 
the  American  Revolution,  and  settled  in  Georgia,  were  men  of  im¬ 
portance  in  the  Georgia  of  their  day.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
influential  and  substantial  character  of  the  families  bearing  the 
name  of  Comer  and  of  the  families  with  whom  they  were  allied. 
Landmarks  built  by  these  early  Comers  still  survive.  Brick  by 
brick,  these  ancient  houses  tell  their  own  story.  The  rebuilding  of 
a  crumbling  wall  in  a  Comer  cemetery,  a  blackened  marble — these 
hark  back  to  a  great  period  of  this  family’s  history. 

Prior  to  1796,  three  brothers,  James,  Anderson  and  Hugh  Moss 
Comer,  sons  of  Elizabeth  Moss  and  Samuel  Comer,  migrated  from 
their  native  Virginia  to  the  State  of  Georgia.  They  settled  in  Jones 
County,  near  Gray’s  (Clinton),  the  county  seat.  They  were  un¬ 
married.  Two  of  the  brothers,  James  and  Hugh  Moss,  had  been  in 
the  Revolution — James  for  a  long  period — and  for  their  services 
were  entitled  to  draw  lands  in  the  Cherokee  Lottery.  Rebecca 
Comer,  their  only  sister,  became  the  wife  of  William  Clay,  also  a 
young  Revolutionary  soldier,  having  taken  part  in  several  battles, 
and  being  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown  and  at  the  surrender  of  Corn¬ 
wallis.  The  Clays  remained  in  Virginia — Halifax  County,  and 
Mrs.  Clay  died  in  1789. 

In  the  naming  of  their  children,  Samuel  and  Elizabeth  Moss 
Comer  went  back  to  the  baptismal  records  in  the  Moss  family. 
Rebecca,  their  only  daughter,  was  named  for  her  maternal  grand¬ 
mother.  James  bore  the  name  of  his  maternal  grandfather — James 
Moss,  the  Emigrant,  the  Anderson  name  appears  on  an  early  land 
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record,  and  to  their  youngest  son  was  given  the  name  of  Elizabeth’s 
patriot  brother,  Hugh  Moss,  known  as  Major  Hugh  Moss. 

The  record  follows: 

James  Comer — removed  to  Jones  Co.,  Georgia.  Revolution¬ 
ary  soldier.  Married  three  times.  1st  wife  was  Frances 
Finch.  3rd  wife  was  Nancy  G.  Harper. 

Anderson  Comer — removed  to  Jones  Co.,  Georgia.  Married 
Maria  Rymes. 

Hugh  Moss  Comer,  born  about  1760,  removed  to  Jones  Co., 
Georgia.  Married  Ann  Trippe,  daughter  of  John  Trippe 
(will  1794). 

James  Comer,  mentioned  as  James  Thomas,  the  older  brother, 
who  settled  near  Clinton,  was  married  three  times,  as  this  record 
shows.  From  an  old  manuscript,  we  learn  that  he  was  a  man  of 
prominence.  They  will  tell  you  about  Clinton  that  he  was  the  first 
man  in  all  that  county  to  erect  a  brick  house- — three  stories.  This 
house  was  destroyed  by  fire,  but  its  foundation  was  in  evidence  for 
many  years.  He  served  as  a  Captain  in  the  Revolutionary  War  and 
died  in  1837  at  the  age  of  107  years.  His  grave,  marked  by  a  stone, 
enclosed  by  an  iron  railing,  is  close  to  his  destroyed  dwelling,  a 
few  miles  from  Clinton. 

By  his  first  marriage,  James  Comer  had  only  one  child,  James 
Comer,  Jr.,  but  by  his  two  later  marriages,  each  wife  bore  him 
thirteen.  His  last  wife,  Nancy  G.  Harper,  was  the  mother  of  a  son, 
whom  she  named  George  Washington  Comer,  and  who  lived  his 
entire  life  within  four  miles  of  the  original  homestead.  On  account 
of  one  of  his  marriages,  James  Comer  was  ignored  by  his  two 
brothers. 

George  Washington  Comer  lived  to  be  over  ninety  years  old. 
He  was  described  as  six  feet-four-and-a-half  inches  in  height  and 
walked  without  a  cane.  He  served  four  years  in  the  Confederate 
Army  and  represented  his  county  twice  in  the  legislature — a  man 
of  ability,  but  who  declared  that  Sherman’s  army  gave  him  a 
blow  from  which  he  could  not  recover.  He  was  the  father  of 
eleven  children,  seven  of  whom  were  living  at  the  time  that  this 
early  record  was  made  by  a  member  of  the  Comer  family.  The 
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sons  and  daughters  then  living  were  James  T.,  George  W.,  William 
L.,  Lucius  Otis,  Margaret  M.  (married  James  M.  Malone),  Matilda 
(married  S.  T.  Phillips),  Solatha  (married  I.  W.  Nowell).  They 
had  large  landed  interests.  George  Washington  Comer,  as  this  old 
record  states,  had  thirty-eight  living  grandchildren,  forty-nine 
great-grandchildren  and  one  great-great-grandchild. 

In  an  old  record,  also,  is  a  remembered  impression  which 
George  Washington  Comer  had  of  his  uncle,  Hugh  Moss  Comer. 
This  nephew  remembered  seeing  his  uncle  at  church,  and  his 
meticulous  attire — always  a  high  hat — an  “aristocrat.” 

Anderson  Comer,  (John  Anderson)  brother  of  James  Comer 
and  Hugh  Moss  Comer,  on  migrating  from  Virginia  to  Georgia,  is 
mentioned  in  the  early  records  of  Baldwin  County,  but  as  Jones 
County  was  taken  from  Baldwin,  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  he  is 
definitely  identified  with  the  early  history  of  this  country.  He 
must  have  had  landed  interests  also  in  Hancock  County,  for  it  is  in 
the  court  records  of  Hancock  that  we  find  the  paper,  signed  jointly 
by  James  Comer  and  Anderson  Comer,  giving  Hugh  Moss  Comer 
the  power  of  attorney.  The  record  shows  that  Anderson  Comer 
married  Maria  Rymes,  and  that  from  this  issue  there  was  one  son, 
Anderson  Comer,  (John  Anderson)  junior,  and  two  daughters. 
One  daughter  married  Eton  Pinkston,  and  her  sister  married  a 
Breedlove,  and  had  two  sons,  John  and  Bollin.  Anderson  Comer, 
senior,  was  living  near  Clinton  as  late  as  1826.  Anderson  Comer, 
junior,  married  Maria  Louise  Sanders,  and  from  this  union  there 
was  issue  of  four  children.  They  lived  in  Macon,  Georgia,  where 
their  old  home — known  as  the  Anderson  Comer  home — is  still 
standing.  Diaries  and  other  records  will  be  drawn  upon  later 
which  will  reveal  an  intimate  picture  of  this  generation  of  Comers. 
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Chapter  II 

An  "Aristocrat”  and  a  "Silk  Hat” 

THIS  study  of  the  early  records  of  the  Comer  family  in 
Georgia  will  now  be  concerned  with  the  collected  material 
of  the  life  of  Hugh  Moss  Comer,  the  youngest  son  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  Moss  and  Samuel  Comer,  and  who  with  his  two  brothers, 
James  and  Anderson,  migrated  from  Virginia  to  Jones  County. 
He  married  Ann  Trippe,  a  daughter  of  John  Trippe,  III.  In  no 
better  way  can  we  look  back  to  those  times  than  by  the  study  of 
John  Trippe’s  will,  which  was  written  in  1794,  and  a  copy  of 
which  is  appended. 

An  examination  of  the  will  of  John  Trippe  shows  that  it  was 
made  prior  to  Ann’s  marriage.  In  the  will  she  was  given  two 
slaves,  one  feather  bed  with  its  furniture,  one  mare,  and  shared 
equally  with  her  three  sisters  in  the  sale  of  lands — eight  hundred 
acres  of  “piney  land.” 

Georgia 

Hancock  County 

In  the  name  of  God  amen!  The  tenth  of  November,  One 
Thousand  Seven  Hundred  and  Ninety  Four. 

I  John  Trippe  being  weak  in  body  but  of  perfect  mind  and 
memory  thanks  be  to  God,  therefore  calling  to  mind  the 
mortality  of  my  body  and  knowing  that  it  is  appointed  for 
all  men  to  die,  I  do  make  and  ordain  this  my  last  will  and 
testament  that  is  to  say,  first  of  all  and  principally  I  give  and 
recommend  my  soul  into  the  hand  of  God  the  giver  of  it,  and 
as  for  my  body  I  recommend  it  to  the  earth  to  be  burried  in  a 
Christian  and  decent  manner  at  the  discretion  of  my  executors, 
nothing  doubting  but  at  the  general  resurrection,  I  shall  re¬ 
sume  the  same  again,  through  the  mighty  power  of  God  and  as 
to  such  worldly  goods  where  with  it  hath  pleased  God  to  bless 
me  with  in  this  life  I  give  and  devise  in  Manner  and  form 
following:  Viz. 

Item  1st. 

I  lend  to  my  beloved  wife  Sallie  Trippe  the  use  of  the  planta- 
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tion  where  on  I  now  live  during  her  life  or  widow  hood.  I  also 
lend  to  my  said  loving  wife,  Jack,  Tony,  Winser,  Jig  and  Ann 
together  with  one  feather  bed  and  furniture,  including  her 
riding  mare,  and  all  the  work  horses,  and  like  wise  the  use  of 
all  my  cattle,  all  to  her  during  her  natural  life  or  widow 
hood,  together  with  a  negro  woman  named  Sarah,  in  case 
Sue  or  Sarah  should  leave  children  the  two  first  to  my  oldest 
daughters  Sally  and  Lyddia  and  the  next  two  to  my  two 
daughters  Ann  and  Polly  and  to  her  death  or  marriage  the 
plantation  to  decend  to  my  son  Samuel  Tiippe,  to  him  and  his 
heirs  forever,  the  negroes  above  mentioned  to  be  equally 
divided  among  all  of  my  children  then  living,  except  old 
Toney,  him  to  be  a  free  man  under  the  care  of  my  son  Henry 
Trippe  also  my  cattle  all  to  be  equally  divided  among  my 
children,  their  part  except  at  this  time  which  they  hold  or 

own. 


Item  2nd. 


I  give  to  my  son  Henry  Trippe  all  my  land  being  on  the  south 
side  of  Fort  Creek  as  also  Ball,  Bryan,  and  Nelly  and  my  rifle 
gun  and  one  feather  bed  and  furniture  to  him  and  his  heirs 

forever. 


Item  3rd. 


I  give  to  my  daughter  Sallie  Pope  one  negro  woman,  Nancy 
and  Dilsy  and  all  the  cattle  and  other  things  I  have  heretofore 


given  her. 


Item  4th. 


I  give  to  my  daughter  Lyddia  Pope  one  negro  woman  Cresey, 
and  Joe,  and  all  the  cattle  and  other  things  I  have  heretofore 
given  her. 

Item  5th. 


I  give  to  my  daughter  Ann  Trippe  one  negro  girl  Jennie  and 
Jessie  one  feather  bed  with  its  furniture  and  one  mare  now 
sucking. 

Item  6th. 


I  give  to  my  daughter  Polly  Trippe  one  negro  boy  Fed  and 
Amie  one  feather  bed  and  furniture  and  my  yearling  mare. 


Item  7th. 

I  give  to  my  son  John  Trippe  all  that  tract  or  parcel  of  land 
in  the  fold  of  Fort  Creek  including  that  tract  I  purchased  of 
Benjamin  Pritchett  estate  as  also  a  negro  boy  Reuben,  Lewis, 
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and  -  as  also  a  young  horse  now  called  his,  as  also  one 

feather  bed  and  furniture. 

Item  8th. 

I  give  to  my  son  Samuel  Trippe  one  negro  boy  Gabriel  and 
Hannah  also  the  manor  plantation  including  the  Plantation 
whereon  Frederick - now  lives. 

All  the  legacies  left  to  my  children  to  be  to  them  and  their 
heirs  forever. 

I  give  to  my  son  John  Trippe  one  gun  that  was  my  fathers 
and  a  musket  and  to  Samuel  Trippe  my  long  gun  and  a 
musket  and  also  John  Trippe  and  Samuel  Trippe  negroes  to 
continue  with  their  mother  until  they  come  to  the  age  of 
twenty  one  years,  my  desire  is  that  Jessie  McKinney  Pope 
and  James  Bishop  be  my  Executors  to  this  my  last  will  and 
testament. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereto  set  my  hand  and  seal  this 
tenth  day  of  November  One  Thousand  Seven  Hundred  and 
Ninety  Four. 

Test:  John  Trippe  (SS) 

Robert  Moreland 
Wm  Biggins 
John  Roe 

NB.  Two  negroes  were  forgotten  and  left  out  of  the  written 
will  and  it  is  my  will  and  desire  that  my  son  Henry  Trippe 
have  authority  to  him  and  his  heirs  forever  and  my  son  John 
Trippe  have  Jim  to  him  and  his  heirs  forever  and  both  of  them 
excluded  from  having  any  part  of  those  negroes  I  left  to  my 
wife  during  her  life  or  widowhood  in  witness  whereof  I  have 
hereinto  set  my  hand  and  seal  this  tenth  day  of  November  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety  four. 

Test:  John  Trippe  (SS) 

Robert  Moreland 
Wm  Biggins 
John  Roe 

NB.  Eight  hundred  acres  of  piney  land  I  purchased  of  James 
Georley  my  will  and  desire  is  shall  be  sold  and  the  money 
arising  from  the  sale  thereof  to  be  Equally  divided  between 
my  four  daughters  Sally  Pope,  Lyddia  Pope,  Ann  Trippe  and 
Polly  Trippe. 
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In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  the 
day  and  year  above  written 

Test:  John  Trippe  (SS) 

Wm  Biggins 
Robert  Moreland 
John  Roe 

As  an  early  settler  in  Jones  County,  Hugh  Moss  Comer  was  one 
of  the  first  judges  of  its  Superior  Court.  He  was  later  elected  clerk 
of  the  Court  of  Ordinary  and  served  for  several  years.  From  his 
marriage  into  the  distinguished  Trippe  family  was  established  a 
long  and  brilliant  line.  Ann  Trippe  presented  him  with  twelve 
children  in  rather  rapid  succession.  Seven  lived  to  maturity.  The 
last  two  were  twins.  Hugh  Moss  Comer  died  in  1836,  three  years 
before  his  wife,  who  died  in  1839.  They  are  both  buried  near  the 
county  seat,  at  Gray’s,  in  Jones  County.  Hugh  died  intestate,  and 
his  estate  was  administered  by  his  son,  John  Fletcher  Comer.  Ann 
Trippe  Comer  left  a  will,  filed  in  the  county  court  house,  and  John 
Fletcher  Comer,  her  son,  was  named  executor. 

All  of  these  court  records  are  available  and  this  study  of  the 
Comer  family  at  this  period  of  its  history  draws  upon  several  inter¬ 
esting  copies  of  various  wills,  appraisals,  and  other  papers  which 
give  a  clear  picture  of  the  life  of  those  times.  There  is  first  the 
record  of  1796  when  Hugh  Moss  was  given  Power-of- Attorney  by 
his  two  brothers: 

State  of  Georgia, 

Know  All  Men  By  These  Presents:  That  we  James  Comer 
and  Anderson  Comer  both  of  the  State  of  Georgia  and  County 
of  Hancock  yeoman  (sons  of  Elizabeth  Comer  and  Samuel 
Comer  deceased),  begotten  in  lawful  wedlock  which  Elizabeth 
was  the  lawful  sister  of  James  Moss  late  of  the  State  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  New  Kent  County  and  now  deceased  have  constituted, 
named  and  appointed  and  by  these  presents  do  constitute 
make  and  appoint  our  truly  and  well  beloved  brother,  Hugh 
Moss  Comer  our  lawful  attorney  for  us  and  in  our  name  in¬ 
stead  and  to  our  use,  to  ask,  dun  and  sue  for,  levy,  recover  and 
receive  all  sum  or  sums  of  money,  debts,  rents,  issues,  gifts, 
goods,  wares,  dues,  amounts,  bargains,  bequests  or  distribu¬ 
tions  either  real  or  personal  of  whatever  kind  or  nature  they 
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may  be  which  shall  be  due  owing  or  payable,  or  becoming  so 
hereafter  belonging,  bequested,  left  or  descending  to  us,  or 
either  of  us,  by  anyway  manner  or  means  whatsoever,  giving 
and  granting  unto  our  said  attorney  our  whole  power  strength 
and  authority  in  and  about  the  premises,  and  for  us,  and  in 
our  name  to  ordain  empower  and  appoint  one  or  more  attor¬ 
ney’s  to  do,  have  act  and  perform  all  lawful  acts  and  deeds  in 
and  about  the  premises  for  him  and  them  or  either  to  have  to 
use  and  take  all  lawful  ways  and  means  in  our  names  for  the 
recovery  and  obtaining  the  same,  and  upon  the  receipt  or 
recovery  thereof  or  any  of  said  debts,  dues,  legacies,  devices  or 
heriditaments,  acquittances,  or  other  sufficient  discharge  for 
and  in  our  own  names  to  make,  seal  and  deliver  and  all  and 
generally  way  act  and  acts,  thing  and  things,  device  and  de¬ 
vices,  legacy  or  legacies,  heriditaments  or  distribution  share  to 
ask,  demand  and  recover  and  all  act  or  acts  deed  whatsoever 
necessary  to  be  done  in  and  about  the  premises  for  us  and 
our  names  to  do,  execute  and  perform  as  fully  largely  and 
amply  to  all  interest  and  purposes  as  we  might  or  could 
do,  if  we  or  either  of  us  was  or  were  personally  present,  or  if 
the  more  special  authority  than  is  here  given  and  at  the 
pleasure  of  our  said  attorney  to  revoke,  ratify,  and  allow  and 
all  and  whatsoever  our  said  attorney  or  his  substitutes  shall 
lawfully  do  in  and  about  the  premises  by  virtue  hereof. 

In  Witness  Whereof  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  and 
affixed  our  seals  this  8th,  day  of  September  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  One  Thousand  Seven  Hundred  and  Ninety  Six. 

Signed,  sealed  and  acknowledged  in  open  Court.  Memoran¬ 
dum,  the  word  brother  interlined  before 
Certified  over  the  9th  line,  also  the  word 

was  over  the  5th  line,  James  Comer,  (Seal) 

Hancock  Superior  Court  September  Term,  1796 

A.  Comer,  (Seal) 

Acknowledged  in  open  Court,  the  day  and  year 
aforesaid. 

Recorded  Sept.  8th,  1796.  Attest:  Mar  Martin,  Clerk. 

It  is  presumed  that  this  Power  of  Attorney  was  given  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  settling  of  Virginia  estates. 

Hugh  Moss  Comer,  as  the  record  shows  above,  died  without 
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a  will,  his  estate  being  administered  by  his  son,  John  Fletcher 
Comer,  also  referred  to  hereafter  as  “JohnF.  Comer,”  and  “Fletcher 
Comer.”  We  have  the  complete  Jones  County  record: 

“It  was  ordered  that  letters  of  administration  on  the  Estate  of 
Hugh  M.  Comer  deceased  be  granted  to  John  F.  Comer,  the  usual 
action  having  been  published  and  no  objections  filed  on  his  giving 
bond  and  security  in  the  sum  of  $80,000  dollars  and  that  the  clerk 
received  Thomas  J.  Comer,1  Elbert  Hutchings  and  Charles  Hutch¬ 
ings  security  to  said  bond — appraisors  James  Gray,  Jones  E.  Cook, 

Isaac  R.  Middlebrooks,  Sterling2 3 -  and  Wiley  B.  Pope.” 

The  date  when  John  Fletcher  Comer  was  dismissed  from  the  “said 
estate,”  or  the  record  of  the  estate,  on  the  death  of  the  widow  of 
Hugh  M.  Comer,  were  not  located,  but  the  land  was  sold  on 
December  6th,  1836,  and  the  Negroes  on  January  3rd,  1837. 

A  copy  of  the  act  of  appraisement  is  appended: 


An  act  of  Appraisement  of  the  property  of  Hugh  M.  Comer,  Deceased,  this  7th 
of  September  1836. 


1  Bed,  Bedstead  and  furniture 

1  Bed,  Bedstead  and  furniture 

1  Bed,  Bedstead  and  furniture 

1  Bed,  Bedstead  and  furniture 

1  Bed,  Bedstead  and  furniture 

1  Bed,  Bedstead  and  furniture 

1  Bed,  Bedstead  and  furniture 

1  Lot  Bed  Blankets  $30.00 — Quilts  $35.00 
1  Lot  Bed  Counterpains  $25.00 — $50.00 
1  Lot  Stand  Bed  Curtains  Dimity  $10.00 — Calico  $8.00 
1  Lot  Table  Cloths  $10.00 — Dressing  ”  $10.00 
1  Lot  Pillow  Casses  $5.00— Foot  Curtains  $6.00 
1  Lo.t  Bed  Clothing  $6.00 — Chests  $5.00 
1  Lot  Tool  Chairs  $1.25 — Split  Bottom  $2.00 
1  Lot  ”  ”  $6.00- — Flag  Bottom  $15.00 

1  Small  Table  2.50 — 1  folding  and  cloth  2.00 

1  Side  Board  50.00 — 1  corner  clock  25.00 

2  Dressing  Tables  and  covers  2.50 — 1  Cupboard  3.00 
2  Pine  tables  3.00 — 1  Walnut  Slab  15.00 

1  Bureau  30.00 — 1  Mantle  Clock  8.00 
1  Chest  5.00 — 1  Clock  2  reel  and  key  2.00 
1  Lot  Crockery  ware,  coffee  pot,  candle  stick  and  snuffer 
1  Lot  Silver  Spoons  and  Brittania  Tea  Pot 
1  Lot  Plates  and  Iron  Spoons  and  1  lot  knives  and  forks 
Candle  moulds  and  Snuffers  and  Tin  Baker 


$  20.00 

$  20.00 

$  20.00 

$  20.00 

$  25.00 

$  20.00 

$  30.00 

$  65.00 

$  75.00 

$  18.00 

$  20.00 

$  99.00 

$  11.00 

$  3.25 

$  21.00 

$  22.50 

$  75.00 

$  7.50 

$  18.00 

$  38.00 

$  7.00 

$  13.00 

$  18.00 

$  5.00 

$  2.00 


1  Thomas  J.  Comer,  known  as  Thomas  Jefferson  Comer,  was  a  son  of  Ann  Trippe  Comer  and 

Hugh  Moss  Comer.  Elbert  Hutchings  married  Martha  Comer,  a  daughter  of  Ann  and  Hugh. 
Ann  D.  Hutchings,  their  child  is  mentioned  in  her  grandmother’s  will. 

3  Illegible. 


Photographs  by  Jaxon. 


In  the  Comer  Cemetery  near  Gray's,  in  Jones  County,  Georgia,  and  on  the  original  grant,  'the 
marker  erected  over  the  graves  of  Hugh  Moss  Comer  and  his  wife,  Anne  Trippe, 

bears  a  fitting  inscription. 
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1  Lot  of  Bottles  $1.50 — 1  lot  of  china  ware  $5.00 
1  Lot  of  Waiters  1.50 — 1  Lot  of  glass  and  pitchers  22.75 
1  Large  Looking  Glass  $15.00 — 2  small  do  75 
1  Pr.  Brass  fire  dogs — 2pr.  iron  fire  dogs 
1  Lot  of  Window  Curtains  and  Knobs 
1  Lot  of  Books  22.00 — 1  Lot  of  bagging  50.00 
1  Slab  1  pr  Sheep  Shears — $2.00  1  Lot  Farm  Harness  1.00 
1  Lot  Salt  Barrel  bag  and  leather 

3  Side  Saddles  10.00 — 1  Rope  1.00 — keg  and  nails  50$ 

5  jugs  and  Jars  and  Spice  Mortar 

1  Lot  of  Guns  8.00 — 1  Carpet  and  door  cloth  5.00 
Stew  pan  coffee  kettle  and  1  pine  box 
1  Lot  of  Tongs  and  Shovels  and  Smothing  Irons 

1  Coffee  Mill  1  Tin  Bucket  .75  tin  cups  and  tin  pans  10$ 

2  Crockery  Chamber  Pots — 1  Jack  Screw 

1  Lot  Coopers  ware  3.62 /> — 1  Lot  Pot  ware  7.00 — 2  Bello  1.00 

4  Spinning  Wheels  4.00  1  Loom  3.00  10  Bee  guns  10.00 

1  Lot  Hogs  Lard  45.00 — 1  Lot  Soap  and  Soap  Grease  11.50 
1  Lot  Barrels  and  Jugs  2.00 — Pr.  of  warping  baes  and  frames 
1  Lot  Bacon  225.00 — Salt  1.50  corn  75.00 
1  ox  Cart  and  Yoke  15.00 — Cotton  gin  and  Band  25.00 
1  New  Cotton  seed  6.25- — Seed  Cotton  150.00 
1  No.  istellyards  1.00- — 1  Lot  wheat  50.00  1  Lot  of  Peas 
1  Sett  Geer  for  Cotton  gin  25.00 — 1  lot  Shingles 
1  Pleasure  Carriage  and  Harness  450.00 — 1  gig  and  harness 
1  Pr.  match  horses  300.00  1  Bay  Mare  100.00 
1  Sorrel  Mare  Mule  150.00  1  mouse  colored  horse  Mule  125.00 
1  Bay  Mare  Mule  40.00  1  Bay  Mare  Mule  12  yrs.  old  80.00 
1  Bay  Horse  Mule  125.00 — 1  dark  Bay  mare  mule  150.00 
1  Dark  mule  Small  80.00—1  gray  mare  old  25.00 
1  Filly  100.00 — 1  bay  horse  colt  40.00 
1  Negro  Boy  William  1000.00 — 1  Do  Roddick  1000.00 
1  Negro  Boy  Jesse  1200.00 — 1  Do  AAron  1000.00 
1  ”  Miles  his  wife  Violet  and  her  Child  Elizabeth 

1  ”  Robert  100.00 — Stephen  1000.00^Boy  -  700.00 

1  ”  Mary  450.00 — Polly  and  her  child  Peter  850.00 

1  ”  Alberdeir,  Eliza,  His  wife,  Cary,  and  Patience  her  two  children 

1  ”  Viney  a  woman,  Ellen  and  Jane,  and  her  two  children 

1  ”  Charity  a  girl  800.00 — Israel  a  boy  900.00  Samson  850 

1  ”  Feniby,  a  woman  900.00 — Temperance  a  girl  500.00 

Negro  Jack  a  boy  550.00  Rachel  a  girl  650.00 

James  a  boy  1000.00  Sukey  500.00  and  old  Jack  200.00 
31  head  of  geese  7.75 — 1  yoke  oven  broke  50.00 
1  Yoke  half  broke  oxen  45.00 — 1  yoke  half  broke  oxen 
1  Yoke  unbroke  oxen  40.00 — 1  Do  small  20.00  1  cow  and  calf  8.00 
1  Cow  and  calf  8.00- — 1  milk  cow  7.00 — 1  do  8.00 
2  cows  and  calves  16.00 

1  Cow  7.00 — cow  and  calf  9.00 — do  9.00  do  do  8.00 
1  cow  and  calf  8.00 — 11  heifers  35.00  1  cow  and  calf  8.00 

3  cows  21.00—1  heifer  7.00  6  bulls  2700 

100  head  hogs  for  Pork  400.00  125  stock  hogs  312.50 

5  club  and  1  bread  axe  10.50  1  cross  cut  saw  and  1  hand  saw  3.25 

3  wedges,  1  fire  1  auger  2.50 — 1  lot  hoes  3.50 

1  lot  cleveses  2.00  1  lot  grass  sods  1.00  1  lot  hand  plow  bres  4.00 


$  6.00 
$  24.75 

$  15.75 

$  6.00 
$  14.75 

$  72.00 

$  3.00 
$  3.50 

$  11.50 

$  4.00 

$  13.00 
$  3.00 

$  2.50 
$  .933/4 

$  2.50 

$  11.6214 
$  17.00 

$  56.50 

$  2.50 

$  301.50 
$  50.00 

$  156.35 
$  54.00 

$  39.00 

$  490.00 
$  400.00 
$  275.00 
$  220.00 
$  275.00 
$  105.00 
$  140.00 
$  2000.00 
$  2200.00 
$  1700.00 
$  2700.00 
$  1300.00 
$  2000.00 
$  1100.00 
$  2550.00 
$  1400.00 
$  1200.00 
$  1700.00 
$  57.75 

$  85.00 

$  68.00 

$  39.00 

$  42.00 

$  51.00 

$  55.00 

$  312.50 
$  13.75 

$  6.00 
$  7.00 
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1  Lot  single  trees  2.00  1  lot  hammers  and  traces  9-00 

3  cradles  8.00 — 4  hides  3.00 — 23  sheep  34.00  1  waggon 
and  harness  50.00 

1  set  blacksmith  tools  and  irons — hot  shelled  corn  42.50 
1  lot  hogsheads  barrels  and  boxes  5.75 — gudgeon  5.00 

1  lot  hoop  and  bull  iron  and  screws  4.00 — 2  screws  50$ 

2  pr.  mill  stones  and  hogshead 

1  lot  mill  spindles  gudgeon  bands  and  irons 
1  lot  old  fodder  37.50 — 1  lot  new  fodder  248.00 
1  lot  rye  37.50 — lot  oats  255.00 

1  grind  stone  1.50 — 1  scythe  blade  1.00  slate  25  and  box  50 

crop  corn  1750.00  crop  potatoes  100.00 

crop  cotton  5000.00  1  set  iron  gin  geer  25.00 

42  basket  10.50  1  lot  slugs  and  cutting  knife 

Black  smith  coal,  sweet  oil,  brushes  and  Ink  Stand 


$  11.00 

$  95.00 

$  80.00 
$  10.75 

$  4.50 

$  50.50 

$  100.00 
$  285.00 
$  282.50 
$  3.25 

$  1850.00 
$  5025.00 
$  14.00 

$  3.371/2 


Total  Amt.  $  32157,68^ 

Georgia,  Jones  County,  We  Isaac  R.  Middlebrooks,  Jones  E.  Cook  &  Wiley  B.  Pope 
do  hereby  certify  that  the  above  contains  a  true  valuation  and  appraisement  of  all 
singular  goods  and  chattels  of  Hugh  M.  Comer  deceased  as  produced  and  shown  to 
us  by  John  F.  Comer  the  administrator  of  said  estate. 

Given  under  our  hands  this  the  Eight  day  of  September  eighteen  hundred  and 
thirty  six. 

Albert  James  Gray  JJC  Isaac  R.  Middlebrooks 

Wiley  B.  Pope 
Jones  E.  Cook 

Georgia 
Jones  County 

I  James  Gray  one  of  the  Justice  of  the  Inferior  Court  of  said  County  do  hereby 
certify  that  Isaac  R.  Middlebrooks,  Jones  E.  Cook  and  Wiley  B.  Pope  were  duly  sworn 
as  appraisors  of  the  estate  of  Hugh  M.  Comer  late  of  said  County  deceased  this  eighth 
day  of  September  Eighteen  Hundred  and  thirty  six. 

James  Gray  JIC. 

A  list  of  notes,  accounts  and  cash  left  by  Hugh  M.  Comer 
deceased. 

A  note  on  Griffith  &  Seabrook  $155.00,  Do - Jordan  $1.25 


Note  on  Reynolds  and  Whidby 

$  15.00 

$156.25 

Do  Allen  Ware 

17.50 

32.50 

Note  on  IBell 

1.62 1/2 

Do,  M.  C.  Comer 

600.00 

Do,  J.  F.  Comer 

625.50 

$1225.121/, 

Note  on  J.  J.  Comer 

650.00 

Do,  M.  G.  Holt 

800.00 

Do,  E.  Hutchings 

600.00 

$2050.00 

Note  on  W  G  Holt 

165.75 

Account  on  J  Fallen 

2.25 

Do,  RC  Peck 

22.95 

$193.95 
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Account  T  Pleumner  $1.00 

Do,  R  Brown  $3.20 

Do,  S  Blow  $4.65 

Cash  $1460 


$8.85 

1460.00 


I  certify  the  above  is  correct 


Oct.  11th  1836 


John  F.  Comer  Adms. 


5106.671/2 


Bearing  on  our  records  is  the  following  indenture,  which  has 
an  interesting  reference  to  the  Comer  burial  plots  in  Jones  County: 

Ga.  Jones  Co. 

This  indenture  made  and  entered  into  this  the  7th  day  of 
Jan.  1843  between  James  Gray  of  the  one  part  and  Thomas 
W.  Stewart  of  the  other  part  both  of  said  county  and  state. 
Witnessth  that  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  $5500.00 
to  the  said  James  Gray  in  hand  paid  by  the  said  Thos.  W. 
Stewart  and  Co.  the  following  described  lands  to  wit;  all  these 
several  tracts  or  parcels  of  land  in  the  9th  Dis.  of  Jones  Co.  on 
the  waters  of  Hog  Creek,  numbers  not  recollected,  being  a 
part  of  the  lands  formerly  belonging  to  the  estate  of  Hugh  M. 
Comer  known  as  the  mill  lot,  the  old  Spring  lot  and  the  2  lots 
formerly  belonging  to  John  Mitchell  and  one  and  half  acres 
off  of  the  Morgan  lot  now  belonging  to  Isaac  R.  Middlebrooks, 
lying  below  the  mill,  being  all  of  that  part  of  the  Morgan  lot 
lying  on  the  east  side  of  said  Hog  Creek  below  the  mill,  Con¬ 
taining  811  V2  acres  more  or  less  except  the  two  grave  yards 
and  the  woods  immediately  around  them,  also  lots  ninety 
eight,  99.  95.  74  and  71  in  said  district,  the  grave  yards  on 
all  and  each  of  said  lots  excepted,  also  one  acre  off  lot  94,  on 
which  is  situated  the  spring  now  used  by  the  said  James  Gray, 
containing  in  the  aggregate  1825  acres  more  or  less,  adjoining 
Horates  Bowers,  Isaac  R.  Middlebrooks,  Joseph  Messer,  Thomas 
Monghan,  Leroy  Wooodall  and  Jas.  H  Fierney,  To  have  and 
to  hold  the  said  land  with  the  exceptions  aforesaid. 

Recorded  20th  Jan.  1843. 

Elbert  Hutchings 
Clerk. 


While  her  husband,  Hugh  Moss  Comer,  died  intestate,  Ann 
Trippe  Comer  wrote  her  will  a  short  time  before  her  death.  The 
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date  of  it  is  August  14,  1839,  it  was  probated  on  “22nd  Septem¬ 
ber,  1839,”  and  from  this  “last  will  and  testament”  we  have  a 
record  of  the  surviving  children,  each  of  whom  is  mentioned. 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  John  Fletcher  Comer,  who  had 
acted  as  administrator  of  his  father’s  will,  was  made  executor  of 
the  will  of  his  mother. 

A  copy  of  the  will  is  reproduced  here  from  the  court  records 
of  Jones  County: 

Georgia,  Jones  County. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents.  That  I,  Ann  Comer,  be¬ 
ing  of  sound  mind  and  good  memory,  make  this  my  last  will 
and  testament,  revoking  all  other  wills  by  me  made,  and  do 
declare  this  my  last  will  and  testament. 

First.  It  is  my  will  that  my  negroes,  Sucky,  Charity,  Tem¬ 
perance  and  Jack,  together  with  my  land  be  appraised  by 
three  or  more  competent  and  disinterested  persons  if  my  heirs 
cannot  agree,  and  my  son  John  F.  Comer  have  the  same  at 
said  appraisement  and  divide  the  same  as  well  as  what  money 
the  ballance  of  my  property  may  bring  among  my  heirs  as 
I  shall  hereinafter  name. 

Second.  In  regard  to  my  other  negroes  Viney  &  her  two 
children  Ellen  and  her  infant  son,  I  will  to  my  daughter  Mary 
Ann  Shaw  at  such  price  as  may  be  said  by  three  or  more  dis¬ 
interested  persons,  if  my  heirs  cannot  agree  on  the  same. 

Third.  To  my  daughter  Alzada  T.  Kolb,  I  will  and  be¬ 
queath  the  sum  of  One  Thousand  Dollars  to  be  invested  in  and 
for  a  negro  woman  and  child  or  children,  and  said  money  or 
negroes  shall  not  be  subject  to  or  for  any  debts  that  are  or  may 
be  contracted  by  her  or  any  person  else  but  shall  be  hers  until 
death  and  then  divided  among  her  children. 

Fourth.  To  my  grand  daughter  Ann  D.  Hutchings  I  give 
the  sum  of  twenty  five  dollars.  All  the  balance  of  my  estate 
shall  be  divided  after  taking  out  two  hundred  dollars  for  John 
4 .  Comer  as  it  is  my  will  that  he  should  have  that  much  the 
advantage.  The  balance  after  deducting  out  what  has  been 
willed  away  shall  be  equally  divided  between  my  sons  Thos.  J. 
Comer,  John  F.  Comer  and  Milton  C.  Comer  &  my  daughter 
Mary  Ann  Shaw,  and  the  prices  of  all  the  negroes  and  land 
and  every  thing  else  shall  be  included  in  this  division  after 
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taking  out  the  amount  of  the  debts  that  I  may  owe  and  the 
thousand  and  twenty  five  dollars  that  has  been  willed  to 
Alzada  T.  Kolb  &  Ann  D.  Hutchings. 

Fifth.  I  desire  also  that  there  shall  be  one  hundred  dollars 
reserved  out  of  each  of  the  legacies  according  to  there  amounts 
for  the  purpose  of  walling  in  the  grave  of  the  family  and  I 
request  the  Executors  of  this  my  last  will  to  attend  to  the  same. 

Sixth.  It  is  my  will  that  my  son  John  F.  Comer  shall  have 
the  privilege  of  making  a  crop  after  my  decease  (after  he  has 
paid  up  all  the  ready  money  that  he  may  have  or  he  is  able  to 
get)  before  he  shall  be  called  on  for  a  settlement  by  the  rest 
of  my  heirs,  that  he  may  keep  the  negroes  and  land  without 
prejudice  to  himself. 

Sixth.  It  is  my  will  that  the  two  hundred  dollars  that  my 
son  John  F.  Comer  has  the  advantage  of  shall  be  taken  off  of 
the  legacies  of  Thos.  J.  Comer  and  Milton  C.  Comer,  and  in 
the  making  up  of  the  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  purpose  of 
walling  in  the  graves  there  shall  be  none  taken  off  of  the  part 
that  is  willed  to  Alzada  T.  Kolb,  any  thing  that  may  be  writ¬ 
ten  above  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Seventh.  It  is  my  will  and  request  John  F.  Comer  be  the 
Executor  to  this  my  last  will  and  testament,  and  it  is  my  will 
also  that  he  shall  take  charge  of  the  legacy  that  is  left  to 
my  daughter,  Alzada  T.  Kolb  and  invest  the  same  as  before 
willed.  August  14,  1839. 

her 

Ann  x  Comer  (L.S.) 
mark 

Jones  E.  Cook 

Isaac  R.  Middlebrooks  • 

John  J.  Middlebrooks 

Court  of  Ordinary,  September  Term  1839 
Georgia  Jones  County. 

In  open  Court  personally  came  Jones  E.  Cook  and  John  J. 
Middlebrooks,  two  of  the  subscribing  witnesses  to  the  within 
instrument  of  writing  and  being  sworn  say  that  they  saw  Ann 
Comer  sign  by  making  her  mark,  seal  publish  and  declare  the 
said  instrument  to  be  and  contain  her  last  will  and  testament 
and  that  at  the  time  of  executing  the  same  she  was  of  sound 
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and  disposing  mind  and  memory;  and  that  deponents  and 
Isaac  R.  Middlebrooks  subscribed  the  same  as  witnesses  at  her 
request,  in  her  presence  and  in  the  presence  of  each  other. 

Jones  E.  Cook 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  John  J.  Middlebrooks. 

2nd  September,  1839. 

Charles  Macarthy,  Clk,  C.  O. 

(Note:  )  The  above  will  is  recorded  in  Book  of  Wills  C  of  Jones 
County,  Georgia,  page  82. 

The  relative  ages  of  the  children  of  Hugh  Moss  Comer  and 
Ann  Trippe  Comer  cannot  be  given,  but  a  daughter,  Alzada,  is 
thought  to  have  been  the  eldest  child.  The  following  is  the  record: 

Alfred  Comer  married  Mary  Rives. 

Thomas  Jefferson  Comer  married  his  brother  Alfred’s  widow  and 
had  one  son,  John.  By  his  first  wife,  who  was  a  Miss  Smith, 
Thomas  Jefferson  had  two  daughters,  Araminta  and  Juliet. 
The  former  married  Dr.  Maddox  and  Juliet  married  a  Mr. 
Zachery. 

John  Fletcher  Comer  married  Catharine  Lucinda  Drewry  in  1841. 
Left  the  home  in  Jones  Co.,  Ga.,  in  1841  and  settled  in  Barbour 
Co.,  Ala.  Had  six  sons  and  two  daughters,  Hugh  Moss,  John 
Wallace,  St.  George  Legare,  Braxton  Bragg,  John  Fletcher  and 
Edward  Trippe.  The  girls,  both  named  Elizabeth,  died  in  in¬ 
fancy.  He  died  in  1858.  His  widow  died  in  1898. 

Milton  Comer  married  Ann  Malvina  Allen  of  Elbert  Co.,  Ga.  One 
son,  Young  Allen,  died  in  infancy;  and  there  were  three  daugh¬ 
ters,  Beverly,  Jane  and  Annie  Trippe.  Beverly  married  Dr. 
Robert  Isbell  Hampton.  No  children.  Annie  Trippe  never  mar¬ 
ried.  Jane  married  John  Samuel  Barnett.  She  died  in  1878,  he 
in  1898.  She  is  buried  at  Elberton;  he  near  Washington,  Ga. 
They  had  one  son,  Allen  Comer  Barnett  who  married  Corneille 
Bounds  and  had  one  child,  Allen  Comer  Barnett,  Jr.  Their  first 
child,  a  boy,  named  after  Beverly  Comer  Hampton,  died  in 
infancy. 

Alzada  Comer  married  Martin  Kolb.  They  had  two  sons,  William 
and  Martin.  There  may  have  been  other  sons,  but  no  daughters. 


An  “ Aristocrat ”  and  a  “Silk  Hat ” 
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They  moved  to  Texas.  After  Kolb  died  his  widow  married 
Arnold,  a  Methodist  preacher.  They  had  one  daughter.  There 
may  have  been  others.  One  probably  married  a  Parrott.  No 
children.  The  other  married  Benjamin  Martin.  Several  chil¬ 
dren.  All  lived  in  Texas  and  in  1890  the  families  were  living 
close  together  in  Bell  County. 

Martha  Comer  married  Elbert  Hutchings.  One  daughter,  Ann. 
She  married  Catchings.  They  lived  at  Jackson,  Ga.  The  Catch- 
ings  had  a  son  and  daughter.  Levisa  Catchings,  the  daughter, 
married  E.  P.  Chamberlain. 

Mary  Ann  Comer  married  Dr.  Shaw.  Their  children  were  Comer, 
William,  Thomas,  Hugh,  and  Susie  who  married  John  Cowan 
and  lived  near  Porterdale,  Ga.  Their  children:  Annie,  William, 
Madge,  Ruth,  Walter  and  Paul:  none  married.  Dr.  William 
Shaw  was  the  only  one  of  Mary  Ann  Comer’s  children  living 
at  this  time.  Comer  died  in  the  army,  Hugh  died  before  he  was 
grown,  Thomas  lived  with  the  Cowan’s  and  died  a  few  years 
ago.1 

Descendants  of  these  families  gradually  spread  themselves  out 
into  the  various  counties  of  Georgia  and  into  Alabama.  The  history 
of  these  states  is  inseparable  from  their  lives.  Before  we  enter  this 
later  period,  however,  we  must  return  to  that  epoch  which  marked 
the  arrival  about  1811  of  a  descendant  of  Elizabeth  Moss  and 
Samuel  Comer  in  the  Territory  of  Alabama.  He  was  Clement 
Comer  Clay,  only  son  of  Rebecca  Comer,  the  only  daughter  of 
Elizabeth  and  Samuel,  and  who  married  William  Clay  of  Halifax 
County,  Virginia. 

Clement  Comer  Clay  was  the  first  of  the  Comer  family,  directly 
descended  from  Elizabeth  and  Samuel,  to  set  foot  on  Alabama  soil. 
With  his  saddlebag  and  his  law  books,  he  established  himself  at 
Huntsville.  The  annals  of  the  Comer  family  in  Alabama  rightly 
begin  with  the  coming  of  this  grandson  of  Elizabeth  and  Samuel 
Comer.  That  Huntsville  scene  has  been  etched  by  the  Alabama 
author  and  jurist,  Walter  B.  Jones.  The  few  people  on  Huntsville’s 
main  street  one  December  afternoon  in  1811  little  thought  as  they 
saw  a  frail,  delicate  young  man,  not  quite  twenty-two  years  old, 


1  From  a  faded  record. 
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ride  horse-back  into  the  town,  law-books  in  his  saddle-bags,  a 
faithful  Negro  servant  following  on  another  horse,  that  the  future 
first  chief  justice  of  Alabama  and  the  future  drafter  of  the  State’s 
first  constitution  had  come,  with  all  his  worldly  possessions,  to  cast 
his  lot  in  with  Alabama. 

But  the  young  rider,  viewing  the  town  with  dark  and  restless 
eyes,  was  Clement  Comer  Clay,  destined  to  become  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  statesman  of  his  period,  and  to  hold  the  people’s  confidence 
during  a  singularly  long  and  brilliant  public  career. 


Clement  Comer  Clay 
(1798-1866) 

Son  of  Rebecca  Comer  and  William  Clay  and  grandson  of  Elizabeth  Moss  and  Samuel  Comer.  He 
was  a  first  cousin  of  John  Fletcher  Comer,  founder  of  the  Comer  family  at  Oldi  Spring  Hill,  Alabama. 

Framer  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Sovereign  State  of  Alabama  and  its  first  Chief  Justice. 

'Public  sentiment — the  best  shield  of  merit  .  .  .” — Clay’s  toast  to  President  James  Monroe. 
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"LAW  BOOKS  IN  A  SADDLEBAG” 


Chapter  I 

"Law  Books  in  a  Saddlebag” 


IN  1819  the  drafting  and 
adopting  of  a  Constitution 
under  which  the  people  of  the 
new  State  of  Alabama  were 
to  live  was  a  serious  business. 
The  territorial  legislature  met 
in  1817  at  St.  Stephens,  and  on 
December  14,  1819,  Alabama 
was  admitted  to  the  Union. 
The  first  Constitutional  Con¬ 
vention  was  held  at  Huntsville 
in  Madison  County. 

This  period,  momentous  in 
the  changed  status  of  Alabama, 
is  coincident  with  the  early  life 
of  Clement  Comer  Clay,  one  of 
the  State’s  most  distinguished 
citizens,  and  identified  with 
its  earliest  development.  From 
this  period,  and  even  prior  to 


the  Sovereign  days,  we  may 
begin  the  annals  of  the  Comer 
family  as  they  relate  to  the 
State  of  Alabama.  Clement 
Comer  Clay,  born  in  Halifax 
County,  Virginia,  in  1789,  was 
the  son  of  Rebecca  Comer  Clay 
and  William  Clay,  and  the 
grandson  of  Samuel  Comer  and 
Elizabeth  Moss  Comer.  His  en¬ 
tire  career  will  be  considered 
in  this  present  work,  for  as  one 
of  the  framers  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  Alabama,  as  its  first 
Chief  Justice,  as  Governor,  and 
as  United  States  Representative 
and  Senator,  his  life  runs  the 
gamut  of  an  eminent  citizen 
over  a  long  period  of  constant 
activity. 


"Clay  Castle’’,  Huntsville,  Alabama 

Buik  in  the  early  eighteen-twenties,  this  home  of  the  distinguished  Clay  family  became  one  of  the 
most  noted  in  the  state.  Here  gathered  the  friends  of  Clement  Comer  Clay  and  from  this  house 
went  his  son,  Clement  Claiborne  Clay,  to  play  his  great  role  in  Southern  history. 
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Chapter  II 

A  Toast  to  a  President 

CLEMENT  COMER  CLAY  migrated  from  Virginia  soon  after 
the  turn  of  the  nineteenth  century,  going  first  to  Knoxville, 
Tennessee,  where  he  studied  law  under  the  eminent  Hugh 
Lawson  White,  and  later  coming  to  Huntsville,  in  Madison  County, 
Alabama,  where  he  continued  the  practice  of  law.  In  1815  he 
married  Susanna  Claiborne  Withers,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons. 
He  is  first  mentioned  as  a  delegate  to  the  territorial  legislature 
which  met  in  1817.  Two  years  later,  Huntsville  was  preparing  for 
the  first  Constitutional  Convention,  to  which  Clay  was  elected  a 
delegate.  He  headed  the  committee  of  fifteen  which  drafted  the 
Constitution  of  the  Sovereign  State,  which  was  admitted  on  De¬ 
cember  14,  1819. 

A  few  weeks  before  the  meeting  of  the  Constitutional  Conven¬ 
tion,  the  Alabama  Territory  was  honored  by  an  unexpected  visit 
from  Janies  Monroe,  President  of  the  United  States,  who,  after 
visiting  Charleston,  where  the  St.  Cecelia  Society  gave  him  a  great 
ball,  traveled  to  Augusta,  Georgia,  thence  through  the  Cherokee 
Country  to  Huntsville,  where  the  citizens  of  “this  remote  and 
humble”  village  entertained  the  Chief  Executive  and  his  party 
at  a  dinner. 

Of  that  occasion  we  have  an  account  of  special  import  to  this 
present  work,  for  the  name  of  Clement  Comer  Clay  shines  with 
luster  throughout  the  columns  of  a  faded  newspaper  of  that  time 
to  which  the  compiler  now  turns:1 

“ARRIVAL  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

On  Tuesday  last  the  President  of  the  United  States  with 
Mr.  Governeur  his  private  secretary  and  Lieut.  Monroe  of  the 
Army,  very  unexpectedly  arrived  in  Huntsville,  and  put  up  at 
the  Inn.  No  intimation  of  his  intention  to  visit  our  town  had 
been  received  by  any  individual  in  it;  but  the  citizens  solicit- 

1  Alabama  Republic,  Huntsville,  June  5,  1819.  Vol.  Ill,  No.  38,  p.  2.  From  the  papers  of 
Peter  Brannon,  Curator  of  the  Alabama  State  Department  of  Archives  and  History. 
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ous  to  shew  their  respect  to  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Union, 
appointed  a  committee  to  wait  upon  his  Excellency  and  invite 
him  to  a  public  dinner  on  which  occasion  C.  C.  Clay  Esqr. 
addressed  him  nearly  in  the  following  words: 

SIR, 

In  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Huntsville,  we  have  the 
honor  to  wait  upon  your  excellency,  and  to  communicate  the 
joy  with  which  we  hail  the  arrival  of  the  chief  magistrate  of 
the  nation,  in  our  remote  and  humble  village.  Be  assured,  sir, 
we  duly  appreciate  the  motives  which  have  prompted  you  to  a 
repetition  of  the  labours,  we  have  already  seen  you  perform 
in  the  north,  by  your  visit  to  the  southern  portion  of  the 
United  States.  We  are  sensible  of  the  great  advantage  of  add¬ 
ing  practical  observation  to  that  extensive  information,  which 
we  have  before  seen  so  happily  illustrated. 

Permit  us  to  congratulate  you  on  the  general  tranquility 
and  prosperity  which  have  prevailed,  and  on  the  valuable 
acquisition  of  territory  which  has  been  made,  in  our  vicinity, 
under  your  enlightened  administration.  We  assure  you,  that 
we  contemplate  with  feelings  of  national  pride  the  happy  re¬ 
sult  of  a  policy  founded  in  principle,  and  which  has  for  its  sole 
object  the  exaltation  of  our  country.  If  sir,  your  time  and 
convenience  will  permit,  we  should  be  happy  to  give  you  some 
feeble  testimony  of  our  respect  and  affection,  and  to  have  the 
honor  of  your  Excellency’s  company,  at  a  public  dinner,  on 
to-morrow.  _ 


To  which  the  President  answered  in  substance,  that,  he 
had  undertaken  the  task  of  visiting  different  portions  of  the 
U  States,  more  particularly  with  a  view  of  examining  the 
situation  of  the  fortifications  and  of  selecting  suitable  sites  to 
be  put  in  a  state  of  defence  against  foreign  agression,  in  the 
event  of  a  future  war,  which  he  was  happy  to  say,  there  was 
no  immediate  prospect  of:  that  he  conceived  it  the  duty  of  the 
chief  magistrate  of  the  Union  to  acquaint  himself  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  interior  country  over  which  he  presided,  and 
as  far  as  was  practicable  to  ascertain  the  state  of  society,  and 
of  improvement  in  agriculture,  manufactures,  etc.,  and  also 
to  enquire  into  the  condition  of  the  Indian  tribes  which  are 
dispersed  through  the  western  portion  of  the  Union.  In  pur¬ 
suance  of  these  views  he  had  made  his  former  tour  and  now 


The  Clement  Comer  Clay  Bridge  over  the  Tennessee  River 


This  bridge  spans  the  Tennessee  River  at  or  near  the  site  of  "Old  Ditto’s  Landing”,  later  Whites- 
burg  Landing.  The  site  and  surroundings  were  important  in  early  commercial  history.  It  is  situated 
on  the  road  which  leads  from  Huntsville  toward  Cullman  and  later  joins  in  with  the  State  Highway. 
The  bridge,  which  was  named  for  the  distinguished  statesman  by  the  honorable  Bibb  Graves, 
then  governor  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  was  opened  July  23,  1931. 
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intended  to  continue  as  far  west  as  his  other  official  engage¬ 
ments  would  permit.  He  stated  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
return  to  Washington  by  the  15th  of  July,  when  it  was  prob¬ 
able  the  Spanish  treaty  ceeding  the  Floridas  to  the  U.  S.  would 
be  received  at  which  time  his  presence  at  the  seat  of  Govern¬ 
ment  would  be  indispensable.  He  congratulated  the  commit¬ 
tee,  on  the  acquisition  of  the  Floridas  which  he  deemed  so 
essential  to  the  future  security  of  this  territory  from  Indian 
hostility  in  that  quarter  and  concluded  by  accepting  the  in¬ 
vitation  to  dinner. 


On  Wednesday  at  4  o’clock,  the  President  and  suit  together 
with  more  than  one  hundred  of  the  most  respectable  Citizens 
of  Madison  County  sat  down  to  a  sumptuous  entertainment 
prepared  by  Capt.  Irby  Jones,  at  which  Col.  LeRoy  Pope  acted 
as  President,  assisted  by  C.  C.  Clay  and  Henry  Minor  Esqrs.  as 
Vice-Presidents.  After  the  cloth  was  removed  the  following 
sentiments  were  drank  accompanied  by  the  discharge  of  can¬ 
non,  and  appropriate  songs. 

TOASTS 

1.  Our  Country — She  has  proved  that  man  is  not  incapable 
of  self  government;  may  her  example  have  its  influence 
throughout  the  world. 

2.  The  Constitution  of  the  U.  States. — A  legitimate  form 
of  government,  instituted  by  express  compact,  and  supported 
by  the  affections  of  the  people. 

3.  The  memory  of  Washington. 

4.  The  heroes  and  sages  of  the  Revolution. — Many  “have 
gone  to  the  abodes  of  more  than  mortal  freedom”  the  survi¬ 
vors  will  be  sustained,  in  their  declining  years,  by  a  grateful 
country. 

5.  The  memories  of  those  who  fell  in  the  late  war. — They 
preserved  the  Independence  their  sires  had  won. 

6.  Our  distinguished  Guest. — We  rejoice  that  he  lives  to 
dispense  the  blessings  which  flow  from  the  achievements  IN 
which  he  participated.  His  country  will  never  forget  the  man 
whose  life  has  been  so  successfully  devoted  to  her  service. 

After  this  toast  was  drunk,  the  President  rose  and  returned 
thanks  to  the  company  for  their  kind  expressions  toward  him. 
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7.  The  8th  of  January  1815 . — As  disgraceful  to  our  enemy, 
as  glorious  to  our  country. 

8.  Major  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson. — He  knows  his  duty  to  his 
country,  and  performs  it  with  energy  and  fidelity. 

9.  General  John  Coffee. — As  long  as  we  remember  the  8th 
January,  we  cannot  forget  the  23d  of  Dec’r. 

10.  Our  Navy. — Hercules  in  the  cradle  strangled  the 
serpent. 

11.  The  Army  of  the  United  States. — A  specimen  of  our 
resomxes,  when  called  forth  by  a  necessary  defence  of  our 
rights. 

12.  The  militia  of  the  U.  States. — Freeman,  who  defend 
their  homes  and  fire  sides,  will  be  invincible  when  their  ener¬ 
gies  are  directed  by  military  science  and  discipline. 

13.  The  late  treaty  with  Spain. — It  finishes  the  work  be¬ 
gun  by  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana. 

14.  Agriculture ,  Commerce  &  Manufactures. — The  sources 
of  national  and  individual  prosperity. 

15.  Education. — A  wise  and  liberal  policy  has  laid  the 
foundation  on  which  it  may  flourish  in  our  future  state. 

16.  Thomas  Jefferson  and  James  Madison. — Their  names 
are  identified  with  the  virtue  and  talents  of  their  country. 

27.  Franklin ,  Bittenhouse  &  Fulton. — The  science  and  arts 
of  the  civilized  world  will  perpetuate  their  fame — man  has  not 
degenerated  in  the  western  Hemisphere. 

18.  The  memory  of  Lawrence. — Let  his  last  words  be  our 
motto  in  the  hour  of  danger. 

19.  The  people  of  the  territories  west  of  the  Mississippi. — 
When  their  numbers  entitle  them,  may  they  be  admitted  into 
the  Union,  with  no  other  restrictions,  than  those  prescribed 
by  the  Constitution. 

20.  The  friends  of  freedom  in  South  America. — Struggling 
as  we  have  done,  may  they  become  as  we  are. 

21.  Our  fair  Country  women. — They  feel  the  glow  of  pa¬ 
triotism,  in  common  with  those  who  defend  them. 

BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  U.  S. 

The  Territory  of  Alabama — May  her  speedy  admission  in¬ 
to  the  Union  advance  her  happiness,  and  augment  the  nation¬ 
al  strength  and  prosperity. 
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By  the  President  of  the  day, 

John  Adams  of  Braintree — The  firm  and  active  patriot, 
during  the  struggle  for  our  Independence. 

By  C.  C.  Clay  Esqr. 

Public  Sentiment — The  best  shield  of  merit. 

The  company  rose  from  the  table  about  sunset,  highly  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  entertainment  they  had  received  and  the 
opportunity  they  had  enjoyed  of  demonstrating  their  great 
regard  and  affection  for  Mr.  Monroe,  who  now  appeared  to 
them  more  like  a  plain  citizen  than  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  a 
great  nation.  The  unostentatious  manners  of  this  truly  great 
man  are  eminently  calculated  to  endear  him  to  every  body, 
and  more  particularly  to  those  who  had  associated  ideas  of 
reverential  fear,  with  human  exaltation. 

The  President  left  this  on  the  ensuing  day  3d  inst.  for 
Nashville,  and  was  escorted  by  a  number  of  respectable  citi¬ 
zens  several  miles  on  his  way;  the  whole  company  being  on 
horseback  he  conversed  freely  with  those  who  were  nearest 
him,  and  after  exchanging  the  most  cordial  expressions  of 
respect  and  good  will  separated  from  them,  with  but  a  faint 
prospect  of  ever  meeting  many  of  them  again.” 


i 


Chapter  III 

Some  Opinions  of  a  Chief  Justice 

THE  legal  qualifications  of  Clement  Comer  Clay  soon  won 
for  him  the  admiration  of  his  colleagues  and  the  distin¬ 
guished  honor  of  his  appointment  as  Judge  of  the  Fifth 
Judicial  Circuit.  And  on  the  organization  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State  of  Alabama,  he  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  at  the 
first  term  of  the  Court,  held  at  Cahawba,  on  the  second  Monday 
in  May,  1820.  It  is  worth  while  to  include  in  this  study  of  Clay 
the  names  of  the  other  judges  on  the  Bench,  during  his  term  of 
office.  The  Hon.  Abner  S.  Lipscomb,  Judge  of  the  1st  Circuit, 
Reuben  Saffold,  Judge  of  the  2d  Circuit,  Henry  Y.  Webb,  of  the 
3d  Circuit,  Richard  Ellis,  of  the  4th,  Anderson  Crenshaw,  elected 
Judge  of  the  6th  Circuit,  on  the  establishment  of  the  Circuit,  14th 
December,  1821,  Henry  Minor,  appointed  by  the  Governor,  Judge 
of  the  3d  Circuit,  25th  of  September,  1823,  to  fill  the  vacancy 
occasioned  by  the  death  of  Judge  Webb — elected  Judge  to  the  5th 
Circuit,  19th  December,  1823,  and  John  Gayle,  jun.,  elected  Judge 
of  the  3d  Circuit,  16th  December,  1823. 

The  attainments  of  the  Chief  Justice  were  admitted  by  all  of 
his  colleagues  and  the  leading  lawyers  of  the  State.  He  was  com¬ 
pared  with  Marshall,  Story,  Livingston  and  other  distinguished 
men  who  were,  or  had  been,  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  and  whose  decisions  were  quoted  time  and  again 
by  the  Alabama  justices  in  rendering  their  opinions.  The  high 
respect  which  Clay’s  associates  entertained  for  him  is  shown  by 
the  character  of  the  cases  on  which  he  delivered  the  opinion  of 
the  Court.  The  cases  argued  and  determined  embraced  the  “novel 
and  the  difficult.”  Chief  Justice  Clay’s  opinions  varied  from 
lengthy  to  brief  ones,  there  were  cases  when  he  withdrew  by 
reason  of  having  presided  on  the  trial  in  the  Circuit  Court,  but  the 
record  shows  that  he  was  present  when  the  Court  was  in  session 
throughout  almost  the  entire  period  of  his  encumbency.  His  resig¬ 
nation  on  the  18th  of  December,  1823,  was  marked  by  his  deliver- 
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ing  the  opinion  of  the  Court  as  reported  by  Judge  Minor.1  “On 
that  day,  after  delivering  the  opinion  in  this  case,  Judge  Clay 
resigned  the  office  of  Judge  of  the  Fifth  Judicial  Circuit;  and  Judge 
Lipscomb  was  thereupon,  by  the  Court,  appointed  Chief  Justice.” 

Note  should  be  taken  here  of  Minor’s  monumental  work. 

“The  only  materials  for  the  arguments,”  wrote  Judge  Minor, 
“were  the  briefs  which  could  be  found  in  the  Clerk’s  office,  and, 
in  some  cases,  notes  taken  several  years  since  without  any  ex¬ 
pectation  of  applying  them  to  this  purpose.  In  most  of  the  cases 
I  have  had  no  means  of  furnishing  the  argument  in  reply;  and 
in  some  of  them,  the  brief  of  the  Counsel  on  one  side  of  the  cause 
only  can  be  found.  .  .  In  cases  which  seemed  important  or  novel 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State,  I  thought  it  better  to  give  even  the 
imperfect  sketches  of  the  arguments  which  I  can  furnish  than  to 
omit  them  altogether.  .  .  In  cases  prior  to  December  1823,  instead 
of  the  original  references  to  the  Statutes  of  the  Laws  of  this  State, 
I  have  referred  to  the  same  Statutes  as  contained  in  the  Digest  of 
the  Laws  of  Alabama  published  in  that  year.”  Minor  yielded  to 
the  urgent  demand  of  the  profession  and  the  public  for  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  judicial  decisions  of  the  State,  and  we  have,  therefore, 
the  opinions  of  Chief  Justice  Clay  and  his  associates  on  the  Bench 
in  the  stirring  days  of  Alabama’s  early  history  as  a  Sovereign  State. 

We  can  turn  to  no  richer  or  more  rewarding  source  for  a  true 
picture  of  the  conditions  in  the  Alabama  Territory  as  it  merged 
into  Statehood  at  the  particular  moment  when  Chief  Justice  Clay 
was  speaking  for  the  Court,  and  giving  his  opinion  on  grave 
matters — requiring  not  only  a  mastery  of  the  statutes  but  ques¬ 
tions  involving  the  laws  of  neighboring  states — than  by  quoting 
briefly  a  few  of  the  cases,  and  Clay’s  decisions,  in  which  his 
colleagues  concurred,  or  occasionally  differed. 

In  the  first  case  “ Barlow  v.  Garrow ”  reported  by  Judge  Minor, 
argued  and  determined  at  the  first  term  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State  of  Alabama,  Chief  Justice  Clay  delivered  the  opinion  of 
the  Court.  Garrow  brought  an  action  of  Assumpsit  against  Barlow 
in  the  Superior  Court  of  Mobile  County.  Declaration  entitled 
“Mississippi  Territory  of  the  United  States  of  the  United  States, 

1  Reports  of  Cases  Argued  and  Determined  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Alabama:  By  Henry 
Minor,  Reporter  appointed  by  the  Court.  Vol.  1.  From  May  1820  to  July  1826. 
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Mobile  County,  ss.”  sets  out  an  Indebitatus  Assumpsit,  by  defend¬ 
ant  to  plaintiff,  at  the  City  of  New  Orleans,  omitting  “viz,  at  the 
County  of  Mobile.”  Issues  on  the  pleas  of  Non-Assumpsit,  and 
Statute  of  limitations.  Verdict  and  Judgment  for  the  plaintiff. 
Barlow  here  assigns  for  error,  “that  the  venue  laid  in  the  declara¬ 
tion  was  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
Mobile  County.” 

The  Chief  Justice,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  Court  wrote: 

In  local  actions,  the  venue  is  matter  of  substance,  and  must  be 
properly  laid  to  give  jurisdiction.  In  transitory  actions,  it  is 
but  matter  of  form;  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  does  not 
depend  upon  the  place  where  the  cause  of  action  arose,  or  the 
contract  was  made.  In  this  case,  it  would  have  been  but  a 
formal  fiction  to  say  “at  New  Orleans,  to  wit  in  the  County  of 
Mobile;”  and  in  my  opinion,  the  defect  is  clearly  cured  by  the 
verdict.  My  brethren  concur  in  affirming  the  Judgment,  but 
on  the  ground  that  the  defect  is  cured  by  reference  to  the 
Margin  of  the  declaration. 

By  all  the  Court — Let  the  Judgment  of  the  Court  below 
be  affirmed. 

In  the  second  case  ever  argued  and  determined  in  Alabama’s 
Supreme  Court,  Chief  Justice  Clay,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of 
the  Court,  reversed  the  Judgment  and  remanded  the  cause  for  a 
new  trial.  This  was  the  case  of  Judson  v.  Eslava.  Miguel  Eslava 
declared  in  Ind.  Asst,  for  money  had  and  received,  against  Lewis 
Judson,  in  the  Superior  Court  of  Mobile  County.  General  issue — 
Verdict  and  Judgment  for  plaintiff.  On  which  Judson  brought  his 
Writ  of  error.  The  points  in  the  assignments  of  error  and  Bill  of 
exceptions  appeared  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court.  .  . 

The  close  of  the  Court’s  opinion  is  given  below: 

“By  the  Bill  of  exception,  it  appears  that  Antonio  Hendinburg, 
born  in  the  dominion  of  the  King  of  Spain,  was  an  inhabitant  of 
New  Orleans  when  Louisiana  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
United  States;  but  it  did  not  appear  that  he  was  there  or  where  he 
was,  when  Louisiana  was  admitted  to  the  Union — that  he  was 
called  as  a  Juror — challenged  for  this  cause,  the  objection  over¬ 
ruled,  and  he  sat  as  a  Juror  on  the  trial. 
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“It  does  not  appear  that  he  was  ever  naturalized  in  the  ordinary 
mode. 

“By  the  3d  article  of  the  treaty,  ceding  Louisiana  to  the  United 
States,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territory 
shall  be  incorporated  in  the  Union  of  the  United  States,  and  ad¬ 
mitted,  as  soon  as  possible,  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  rights,  advantages 
and  immunities  of  Citizens  of  the  United  States.  This  is  the  only 
article  of  the  treaty  which  could  operate  on  this  question.  It  does 
not  secure  citizenship  until  the  inhabitants  are  incorpoi  ated  into 
the  Union. 

“Until  then,  they  are  entitled  to  protection,  in  the  free  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  liberty,  property,  and  the  religion  they  profess.  It  does 
not  appear  that  Hendinburg  was  an  inhabitant  of  Louisiana  when 
that  territory  was  incorporated  into  the  Union.  If  he  was  not, 
being  a  foreigner,  neither  the  Treaty  referred  to,  nor  any  other 
provision  of  our  laws,  entitled  him  to  the  rights  and  immunities  of 
a  Citizen  of  the  United  States. 

“A  man  must  be  a  Citizen  to  be  a  competent  Juror.  On  this 
ground,  the  Judgment  must  be  reversed,  and  the  cause  remanded 
for  a  new  trial.” 

Clay’s  opinions  brought  into  the  question  defects  as  to  matters 
of  form.  He  turned  to  the  court  of  King’s  Bench  and  to  Common 
Pleas  in  England,  whose  forms  or  doctrine  of  practice  sustained 
him  in  his  decisions. 

He  had  many  cases  affecting  slaves.  “McGrew  v.  Cato's  Exe¬ 
cutors"  was  an  instance  where  the  Judgment  of  the  lower  Court 
was  reversed.  Sterling  Cato  brought  his  action  of  trespass  vi  et 
armis,  in  the  Superior  Court  of  Washington  county,  vs.  John  Mc¬ 
Grew  and  another  for  killing  his  slave.  Cato  died  pending  the 
action,  and  it  was  revived  in  the  name  of  his  executors.  Verdict 
of  Guilty  against  McGrew,  and  of  Not  Guilty  as  to  his  co-defend¬ 
ant.  Judgment  against  McGrew,  on  which  he  brought  his  Writ  of 
error.  The  matters  embraced  by  the  assignments  of  error  and  bill 
of  exceptions  appear  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court: 

“Per  CUBIAM. — When  a  human  being  is  slain,  the  law  pre¬ 
sumes  a  felony  until  the  contrary  appears.  While  this  presumption 
exists,  the  private  injury  is  merged  in  the  felony.  The  Court  below 
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erred  in  refusing  to  instruct  the  Jury,  that  this  was  good  matter  of 
defense,  under  the  general  issue,  and  in  instructing  the  Jury  that 
the  plaintiffs  could  recover  for  the  private  injury  before  an  acquit¬ 
tal  for  the  presumed  felony.  On  these  grounds  the  judgment  must 
be  reversed.” 

Clay’s  style  of  delivering  his  opinions  was  never  stronger  in 
evidence  than  in  the  case  of  John  Rose  v.  The  State.  This  was  an 
appeal  from  the  judgment  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Dallas  County, 
against  Rose,  for  keeping  and  exhibiting  a  Fargo  Bank.  Among 
other  matters,  he  assigned  here  as  Errors — “That  neither  the  names 
nor  numbers  of  the  grand  Jury  appears  in  any  part  of  the  Indict¬ 
ment — That  the  Indictment  purports  to  be  found  at  a  ‘Court  of 
Sessions,’  when  no  such  Court  is  known  to  the  laws  of  the  State — 
That  it  does  not  sufficiently  specify  the  day  or  time  when  found, 
or  charge  the  offence  in  the  language  and  meaning  of  the  law — 
That  the  3d  count  being  quashed,  the  while  is  thereby  vitiated — 
That  the  Indictment  in  2d  count  charges  two  distinct  offences.” 

The  attorney  for  the  plaintiff  in  Error  cited  Turner’s  Digest ,  the 
Constitution  of  the  State ,  II  Section  of  the  Declaration  of  Rights ,  as 
to  the  time  and  place  of  the  Caption:  Corny n’s  Digest  and  Chitty’s 
Criminal  Law.  The  material  parts  of  the  Record  are  referred  to  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Court,  delivered  by  the  Chief  Justice: 

The  Caption  is  no  part  of  the  Indictment.  Whatever 
properly  belongs  to  the  Caption  is  unnecessary  in  the  body  of 
the  Indictment.  Whatever  is  immaterial  to  the  Indictment, 
even  if  inconsistent  with  the  Caption,  is  surplusage,  which 
may  be  wholly  disregarded  or  rejected.  Then,  so  much  as 
purports  to  belong  to  the  Caption  of  this  Indictment,  whether 
it  be  the  time  when  found  by  the  Grand  Jury,  the  character 
of  the  Judge  who  presided,  the  name  of  the  Court,  the  place 
where,  or  authority  by  which,  it  was  holden,  the  names  and 
number  of  the  Grand  Jury,  cannot  be  considered  as  part  of  the 
Indictment.  Another  part  of  the  Record  properly  shews  these 
matters,  and  they  were  all  unnecessary  in  the  body  of  the 
Indictment,  and  may  be  rejected.  This  does  not  violate  the 
principle  of  Criminal  law,  which  forbids  intendment:  nothing 
is  here  necessary  to  be  intended.  If  the  indictment  contained 
what  is  required  by  the  Counsel  for  the  plaintiff  in  Error,  it 
would  merely  repeat  what  is  already  shewn  in  the  Caption. 
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The  law  required  clearness,  precision,  and  conciseness;  not 
repetition.  None  of  the  assignments  then,  which  have  grown 
out  of  what  has  been  called  the  Caption,  can  be  sustained. 

Another  assignment  is,  that  by  quashing  the  third  count 
the  whole  Indictment  was  vitiated.  The  Court  below  might 
have  refused  to  quash,  and  compelled  the  defendant  to  plead 
or  demur;  but  the  motion  to  quash  was  allowed,  and  prevailed. 
If  a  conviction  be  had  on  an  Indictment,  containing  good  and 
bad  counts,  it  is  presumed  to  have  been  had  on  good  counts. 
But  it  is  equally  clear  that  no  part  of  the  finding  of  the  Grand 
Jury  can  be  stricken  out,  and  that  striking  out  or  quashing  one 
count  vitiates  the  whole  Indictment.  The  Indictment,  fiom 
the  finding  of  the  Grand  Jury  receives  a  character  of  invio¬ 
lability — the  smallest  alteration,  by  addition  or  striking  out, 
renders  it  a  different  finding.” 

In  the  reports  Chief  Justice  Clay’s  interpretations  were  tersely 
put  as  a  few  quotations  will  show: 

.  What  is  a  debt  or  duty?  We  would  answer:  a  debt  is  a 
legal  liability  to  pay  a  specific  sum  of  money;  a  duty  ...  (as  the 
term  is  here  used)  is  a  legal  obligation  to  perform  some  act  .  .  . 

“.  ..  It  is  on  a  final  judgment  only,  that  a  writ  of  Error  will 
lie.  .  ” 

“.  .  .  At  common  law  an  affidavit  to  a  plea  of  non  est  factum  is 
not  necessary.  Much  inconvenience,  unnecessary  delay  and  in¬ 
justice,  resulted  from  the  facility  of  throwing  on  the  plaintiff  the 
burthen  of  proving  the  sealing  and  delivery  of  the  bond  declared 
on.  Hence,  in  this  as  in  most  of  the  other  States,  Statutes  have 
been  enacted  requiring  an  affidavit  of  the  truth  of  such  a  plea. 
The  language  of  our  Statute  is,  ‘that  no  plea  of  non  est  factum  shall 
be  admitted  to  be  pleaded,  but  when  accompanied  with  an  affidavit 
of  its  truth.” 

In  another  instance,  the  Attorney  for  a  party  deposed  that  he 
filed  a  note  among  the  papers  in  a  cause,  that  he  had  since  search¬ 
ed  for  it  and  could  not  find  it  and  that  when  he  saw  it  last  it  was 
in  possession  of  H.  T.1 — evidence  of  its  contents  were  not,  in  the 


1  Judge  Harry  Toulmin. 
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opinion  of  the  Court,  admissible — the  Chief  Justice  delivering  the 
opinion,  from  which  the  following  is  an  excerpt: 

There  was  no  proof  that  Toulmin  was  dead  or  beyond  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  or  that  any  effort  had  been  made  to 
obtain  his  testimony,  the  best  as  to  the  fact  of  loss.  It  does  not 
appear  but  that  Judge  Toulmin  then  had  the  note,  or  could, 
on  enquiry,  have  directed  where  it  might  be  found.  With  no 
better  proof  of  the  loss,  to  have  admitted  evidence  of  its  con¬ 
tents,  would  have  been  a  departure  from  a  rule  of  evidence 
sanctioned  by  the  most  enlightened  Jurists  from  time  im¬ 
memorial — a  rule  obviously  necessary  to  guard  against  the 
concealment  or  perversion  of  the  truth,  by  withholding  the 
best,  and  introducing  evidence  of  a  secondary  character. 


Chapter  IV 

A  Governor  Takes  the  Field 

IN  1835  Clement  Comer  Clay  was  elected  governor  of  Alabama1 
and  delivered  his  first  message  to  the  legislature  on  November 
27,  of  that  year.  During  his  term  of  office  Governor  Clay  sent 
twenty-seven  messages,  but  resigned  before  the  expiration  of  his 
term,  being  chosen  to  the  United  States  Senate  to  fill  the  vacancy 
made  by  the  appointment  of  Senator  John  McKinley  to  the  su¬ 
preme  bench.  During  his  administration,  the  Creek  Indian  crisis 
in  the  State  demanded  stringent  action,  and  Governor  Clay  took 
the  field  in  person.  In  calling  the  militia  to  the  colors,  he  provided 
the  necessary  funds  out  of  his  own  pocket  and  taking  charge  of  the 
conduct  of  the  war  assembled  a  large  force  of  men  and  equipment 
with  which  to  subdue  the  militant  Creeks. 

When  his  appeals  for  action  were  finally  responded  to  by  the 
Federal  government,  the  situation  had  developed  to  alarming  pro¬ 
portions.  But  Governor  Clay  had  won  the  principal  chiefs  to  his 
side,  among  them  Opoethleyoholo,  whom  he  had  invited  to  meet 
him  in  the  ballroom  of  Montgomery  Hall,  where,  in  full  dress 
uniform,  the  governor  and  his  staff  awaited  him.  In  1836,  Clay 
sent  to  the  legislature  his  most  memorable  message,  which  con¬ 
tained  an  official  account  of  the  close  of  the  Creek  Indian  wars  in 
Alabama.  In  that  message  he  set  forth  his  convictions  in  regard 
to  the  entire  Indian  question,  and  discussed  important  improve¬ 
ments  long  urged  by  the  Congress  but  upon  which  the  State  of 
Alabama  had  been  diliatory.  He  was  opposed  to  the  establishment 
of  branch  banks  and  agencies,  but  he  favored  applying  available 
funds  to  the  building  of  canals  around  the  Muscle  Shoals  in  the 
Tennessee  River — “that  majestic  stream.”  The  improvement  of 


‘Mr.  Clay  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature  from  Madison  County  in  1827  and  became 
Speaker  of  the  House.  One  year  later  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  and  was  reelected  without 
opposition,  serving  through  the  Twenty-first,  Twenty-second  and  Twenty-third  Congresses  from 
1825  to  1831.  One  of  his  services  when  in  Congress  was  the  securing  of  the  passage  of  laws  for 
the  relief  of  purchasers  of  land  in  Alabama.  He  opposed  the  effort  to  recharcer  the  United  States 
Bank  and  conspicuously  advocated  the  measures  of  the  Jackson  administration.  In  1835  he  was 
elected  governor  of  Alabama.  History  of  Alabama  and  Dictionary  of  Alabama  Biography :  Thomas 
McAdory  Owen,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
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the  Coosa,  the  Cahawba  and  the  Black  Warrior  rivers  lay  near  his 
heart.  Clay’s  dreams  and  vision,  no  less  than  his  eloquence,  shine 
out  in  that  message,  sent  to  the  General  Assembly,  November  8, 

1836. 1 2 

Two  branches  of  the  Clay  family  were  active  at  the  same  time 
in  the  life  of  the  national  capital.  In  the  late  twenties,  Clement 
Comer  Clay  was  in  the  House,  while  his  kinsman,  the  great  Henry 
Clay,  was  stirring  the  country  with  his  speeches  in  the  Senate.  In 
the  late  thirties  the  younger  Clay  was  in  the  Senate,  having  been 
chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy  made  by  the  appointment  of  Senator 
John  McKinley  to  the  supreme  bench.  Mr.  Clay  took  his  seat  at 
the  extra  session  called  by  President  Van  Buren  in  Septembei, 
1837,  and  served,  supporting  the  administration,  until  after  the 
extra  session  of  1841.  Illness  caused  him  to  resign.  In  1842  he  was 
appointed  to  make  a  digest  of  the  laws  of  Alabama,  and  at  the 
session  of  1842  reported  the  manuscript  to  the  legislature.  Accept¬ 
ed  and  approved  by  the  judiciary  committee,  it  was  published  in 
1843.  After  the  completion  of  various  duties  assigned  him,  he  re¬ 
sumed  the  practice  of  law  at  his  home  in  Huntsville.  The  Secession 
movement  found  him  in  full  sympathy  with  the  Southern  Cause. 
During  the  war,  soldiers  were  quartered  on  him  and  he  was  kept 
under  military  arrest. 

In  1815,  Clement  Comer  Clay  married  Susanna  Claiborne 
Withers,  of  Huntsville,  daughter  of  John  and  Mary  Herbert 
(Jones)  Withers,  the  former  of  whom  was  a  native  of  Dinwiddie 
County,  Virginia.  From  this  union  were  born  three  sons: 

1.  Clement  Claiborne  (erroneously  called  “C.  C.  Clay,  Jr.”) 

2.  John  Withers. 

3.  Hugh  Lawson.3 


1  See  Appendix. 

2  See  subsequent  chapters  and  Appendix. 
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Chapter  I 

The  Comers  of  Old  Spring  Hill:  1841 

THE  nineteenth  century  was  hurrying  on  through  its  third 
decade  when  Old  Spring  Hill,1  in  Barbour  County,  Ala¬ 
bama,  began  to  attract  wealthy  planters  from  other  states. 
It  lay  in  that  part  of  the  State  where  the  Indian  occupancy  of  the 
far  Southeast  came  to  a  dramatic  close  by  the  binding  treaties  of 
Andrew  Jackson.  Alabama  had  been  made  a  state  in  1819,  and 
what  Pickett,  our  earliest  historian,  called  “the  floodgates  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  the  two  Carolinas,  Tennessee,  Kentucky  and  Georgia  were 
hoisted  and  mighty  streams  of  emigrants  poured  through,  especial¬ 
ly  over  the  whole  territory  of  Alabama.  .  .  Never  before  or  since 
has  a  country  been  so  rapidly  peopled.  .  .”  But  the  far  Southeast 
was  unorganized  Indian  country  quite  up  to  the  signing  of  the 
Creek  Treaty  in  1832.  By  eighteen-forty,  however,  the  frontier 
was  settling  down,  although  to  a  large  extent  it  was  still  wilder¬ 
ness — the  wilderness  of  the  pioneer,  with  rough  land  to  be  drained, 
timber  to  be  cut,  a  living  to  be  wrenched  from  the  virgin  soil. 
Creek  and  swamp,  forest  and  Indian  trail,  the  wild  cry  of  the 
hunted,  gray-dawn,  night,  a  young  moon  in  the  West  to  guide  the 
planting  time — these  colored  pioneer  life.  But  gone  were  the  ex¬ 
plorers,  the  trappers,  the  Indian  agents.  In  their  wake  had  come 
men  of  a  totally  different  stripe.  The  pioneer  spirit,  the  urge,  the 
initiative  of  frontiersmen  was  their’s,  but  they  possessed  something 
more — the  thing  that  was  needed  if  a  permanent  civilization  was 
to  replace  the  barbaric. 

Old  Spring  Hill  was  inland — somewhat  isolated.  But  Barbour 
County  was  a  great  stronghold  in  the  Southeast — its  neighboring 
counties,  Russell,  the  “Patrick  Henry,”  Dale,  Pike,  with  the  Pea 
River  forming  a  natural  boundary  on  the  west,  irregular  in  out¬ 
line,  and  on  the  east,  the  Chattahoochee  River.  But  this  geographi¬ 
cal  closeness  made  for  a  concentration  of  interest.  The  old  maps 
show  the  early  roadways  over  which  the  pioneers  came,  the 


1  Cowikee  was  the  U.  S.  postoffice  for  the  village  of  Old  Spring  Hill. 
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numerous  creeks  which  they  crossed.  And  of  all  the  many  creeks 
which  flowed  through  Barbour  County,  the  Cowikee  (Co-wag-gee) 
transcended  in  the  legends  and  in  the  very  flavor  of  the  land  itself. 
In  the  Northeast,  the  North  Fork  of  the  creek  ripples  on  to  this  day. 
The  Middle  and  the  South  Forks  unite  with  the  North  Fork  in 
what  old  timers  called  the  Big  Eddy,  and  the  Creek  becomes  a 
roaring  stream  in  the  rainy  season,  hurrying  on  to  the  Chattachoo- 
chee.  “Prongs,”  the  old  surveyors  called  the  Cowikee  Forks. 
“Beside  them  lay  the  wealth  of  the  earth — cotton  lands.” 

Cotton  had  become  in  this  early  period  of  immigration  the 
chief  agricultural  crop.  It  was  being  grown  on  hundreds  of  plan¬ 
tations  when  the  first  of  the  Comer  family  migrated  from  Georgia 
to  Old  Spring  Hill.  The  coming  of  the  Comers  marked  a  great  era 
in  the  history  of  the  State. 

In  1841,  John  Fletcher  Comer  of  Jones  County,  Georgia,  joined 
the  colony  of  planters  who  had  purchased  lands  in  this  com¬ 
munity.  Born  at  Clinton,  in  1811,  he  was  the  son  of  Ann  Trippe 
and  Hugh  Moss  Comer.  He  had  inherited  property  from  his 
parents,  as  this  record  has  already  shown,  and  had  revealed  great 
business  ability,  first  as  administrator  of  his  father’s  property,  and 
later  as  executor  of  his  mother’s  estate.  He  had  also  acted  as  exe¬ 
cutor  of  the  estate  of  his  brother,  Alfred.  Before  leaving  his  native 
Georgia,  he  had  been  judge  of  a  nisi  prius  court.  By  the  happiest 
of  circumstances  he  had  married  a  daughter  of  Elizabeth  Wallace 
(Pitts)  and  John  Drewry  of  Jones  County.  She  was  Catharine 
Lucinda  Drewry  and,  like  her  husband,  had  inherited  a  fine 
tradition,  had  been  brought  up  in  comfort,  and  was  well  educated. 
The  first  catalogue  of  Wesleyan  College  at  Macon,  Georgia,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1839,  listed  “Miss  Catharine  L.  Drewry  from  Jones  Coun¬ 
ty,  Georgia”  as  a  member  of  the  second  class.  She  was  graduated 
in  1841  and  was  well  prepared  to  take  her  place  among  the 
pioneer  women  of  her  time.1 

It  was  a  far  cry  from  their  native  Georgia  to  the  Alabama 
settlement,  to  where  John  Fletcher  Comer  brought  his  bride.  Old 

1  An  edition  of  Elements  of  Logick;  Or  a  Summary  of  the  General  Principles  and  Different 
Modes  of  Reasoning,  by  Levi  Hedge,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Natural  Religion,  Moral  Philosophy,  and 
Civic  Polity,  in  Harvard  University.  Boston:  Published  by  Hilliard,  Gray  &  Co.,  1839,  was  found  in 
a  collection  of  old  books  in  the  Comer  homestead  at  Old  Spring  Hill.  On  the  inside  cover,  in  a 
beautiful  script  is  the  following:  "Catharine  L.  Drewry,  Georgia  Female  College,  Jan.  4th,  1840-. 


John  Fletcher  Comer 
(1811-1858) 

Son  of  Ann  Trippe  and  Hugh  Moss  Comer  and 
grandson  of  Elizabeth  Moss  and  Samuel  Comer. 
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Mrs.  John  Fletcher  Comer 
(Catharine  Lucinda  Drewry) 
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Spring  Hill  was  hardly  a  village,  but  it  was  from  the  beginning  a 
community. 

John  Fletcher  Comer’s  kinsman,  Clement  Comer  Clay,  had  laid 
the  foundations  by  his  efforts  in  Congress  for  the  passage  of  the 
preemption  laws  discriminating  in  favor  of  settlers,  when  thou¬ 
sands,  and  perhaps  “tens  of  thousands,”  to  quote  a  historian  of 
those  days,  had  secured  homes  on  the  public  domain  which  other¬ 
wise  they  would  not  have  been  able  to  obtain.  These  questions 
were  now  happily  disposed  of,  and  Catharine  and  Fletcher  could 
plan  for  the  future.  Catharine’s  parents,  Elizabeth  Wallace  and 
John  Drewry,  soon  followed  her  to  Old  Spring  Hill,  where  they 
built  the  first  two-storied  house  in  that  community — a  white 
pillared  house,  with  balconies  laced  with  wrought-iron.  But  the 
settlement  had  taken  on  its  most  romantic  hue  when  Catharine 
and  Fletcher  arrived  in  the  early  winter  of  1841.  A  copy  of  their 
marriage  license  was  made  for  this  record: 

John  F.  Comer  &  Catharine  L.  Drewry. 

Georgia,  Jones  County. 

To  any  minister  of  the  gospel,  judge,  justice  of  the 
Inferior  Court  or  justice  of  the  peace,  you  are  hereby 
authorized  to  join  Mr.  John  F.  Comer  and  Miss  Catharine 
L.  Drewry  in  the  holy  state  of  matrimony  according  to 
the  constitution  and  Laws  of  this  State  and  for  so  doing 
this  shall  be  your  sufficient  License.  Given  under  my 
hand  and  seal  this  Eleventh  day  of  November,  1841. 
Charles  Macauthey  (S  S)  C.  C.  O.  Georgia,  Jones  County. 

I  do  certify  that  John  F.  Comer  and  Miss  Catharine  L. 
Drewry  were  duly  joined  in  matrimony  by  me  this  11th 
day  of  November  1841. 

J.  H.  Campbell,  Minister  of  the  Gospel. 

The  Spring  Hill  Plantation  became  in  time  a  world  of  its  own, 
with  its  saw  mill,  grist  mill,  a  cotton  gin,  a  distillery  for  making 
apple  and  peach  brandy,  a  vat  for  dressing  leather  for  the  making 
of  brogans  for  the  slaves,  a  spinning  room,  a  weaving  room,  a 
smokehouse  for  the  curing  and  smoking  of  hams,  shoulders  and 
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“sides,”  and  the  making  of  ropes  of  sausages  which  hung  in  loops 
from  the  rafters.  As  itemized  from  an  account,  “all  the  lard  was 
rendered  on  the  plantation,  all  the  molasses  and  syrup  from  the 
sugar  cane  grown  on  the  land,  a  yearly  crop  of  1,000  bushels  of 
wheat;  all  the  osnaburg  for  the  clothing  of  the  slaves  was  woven, 
all  the  lindsey-woolsey.”1 

Fletcher  seems  to  have  surrounded  himself  with  men  of  effi¬ 
ciency  in  the  operation  of  his  plantation  and  mill.  Through  the 
Comer  records  runs  the  history  of  the  Mallory  family,  the  founder 
coming  to  Old  Spring  Hill  soon  after  Fletcher  began  the  operation 
of  his  mill.  The  young  Mallory,  Virginia-born,  had  come  by  way 
of  Georgia,  bringing  his  young  wife,  and  their  three  children, 
riding  pillion-fashion.  The  road  was  too  rough  for  a  wagon. 
Fletcher  soon  discovered  that  young  Mallory  was  a  natural  born 
machinist  and  placed  him  in  charge  of  the  mill,  where  all  the 
neighboring  planters  sent  their  corn  to  be  ground.  “Mrs.  Mallory 
was  a  second  mother  to  all  the  Comers  through  more  than  one 
generation.”  “They  were  the  salt  of  the  earth,”  wrote  Mrs.  Sally 
B.  (Comer)  Lathrop  in  her  series  of  delightful  volumes  on  the 
Comer  family.  .  .  “No  one  could  cook  such  delicious  biscuits  and 
salt-rising  bread  and  fried  chicken.  No  one  had  so  fine  a  vegetable 
garden.  We  lived  in  her  scuppernong  arbor.” 

In  1850,  when  Catharine  and  Fletcher  had  been  married  less 
than  nine  years,  the  Federal  Census  of  that  year  contained  two 
enumerations  of  the  family.  The  returns  show  that  four  children 
had  been  born  and  lists  them  by  name  and  age  and  their  birth¬ 
place.  One  of  the  lists  gives  the  age  of  Fletcher  as  forty-eight,  but 
this  was  an  error,  as  at  the  time  of  the  enumeration  he  was  only 
thirty-nine.  One  of  the  lists  enumerates  a  teacher  in  the  Comer 
family,  while  the  other  classification  omitted  the  tutor  and  adds 
the  number  of  slaves.  The  two  enumerations  are  interesting  by 
comparison: 

Division  #  24  Family  #  844  enumerated  Oct.  11 

Comer,  John  F.  aged  48  farmer  $4000  real  estate,  born  in  Ga. 

1  For  extracts  from  the  plantation  diary  of  John  Fletcher  Comer,  see  Appendix. 


Catharine  Lucinda  Drewry 

From  a  photograph  made  about  the  time  of  her 
graduation  from  Wesleyan  College.  Her  marriage  to 
John  Fletcher  Comer  took  place  shortly  afterward. 
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Comer,  Catherine  36 

”  Hugh  M.  7 

”  John  W.  5 

St.  George  L.  3 

”  Bragg  1 


Arnold,  James  A.  (or  N)  27  teacher 


Comer,  John  F. 

White  males  under  21  years  of  age. 

”  ”  over  ”  ”  ”  ” 

”  ”  between  18  &  45  ”  ”  ” 

White  Females  over  21  years  of  age 

Slaves  . 

Total  inhabitants . 


Ga. 

Ga. 

Ga. 

Ala. 

Ala. 

S.C. 


4 

2 

2 

1 

38 

45. 


From  the  time  of  his  arrival  to  the  day  of  his  death,  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  Fletcher  Comer  were  centered  at  Old  Spring  Hill,  and  years 
before  his  death  he  knew  that  he  had  made  no  mistake  in  settling 
there,  in  building  his  home,  a  church,  a  school,  and  enlarging 
his  planting  interests.  He  was  sending  his  cotton  by  wagon  to 
Irwinton,  on  the  Chattahoochee,  from  where  the  boats  carried  it 
to  Appalachicola,  from  where  it  was  shipped  to  Liverpool.  He  had 
seen  the  increase  of  his  slaves,  the  plantation  was  reaching  the 
peak  of  its  activity,  and  above  all,  Catharine  had  borne  him  eight 
children,  two  daughters  and  six  sons.  The  daughters  died  in  in¬ 
fancy.  The  sons  lived  to  ripe  ages.  And  when  the  children  were 
still  minors,  Fletcher  was  elected  to  the  Alabama  legislature  and 
served  two  terms.  This  was  a  period  of  important  legislative  action 
— the  middle  eighteen-fifties.  Through  the  debates  run  the  names 
of  distinguished  statesmen,  with  a  strong  pull  towards  regulating 
the  rights  of  free  persons  of  color  in  the  State,  the  sale  of  slaves  for 
the  purpose  of  division,  of  the  assessing  and  collecting  of  taxes,  the 
enforcement  of  leins  on  steamboats  or  other  water  craft,  the 
amount  required  by  law  to  be  paid  for  a  license  to  retail  spiritous 
or  vinous  liquors.  The  last  issue  was  of  special  interest  at  the 
moment  to  Fletcher  Comer,  for  it  was  at  this  time  that  the  village 
of  Spring  Hill  was  incorporated,  and  the  license  for  the  sale  of 
whiskey  strictly  regulated.1 


1  For  Act  of  incorporation,  see  Appendix. 
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The  year  1854  was  epochal,  too,  in  the  history  of  education  in 
Alabama.  The  famous  Meek  Bill  was  passed  at  a  stormy  session. 
Known  as  the  Act  to  establish  and  maintain  a  system  of  free  public 
schools  in  the  State,  it  marked  the  beginning  of  common  schools 
in  Alabama,  and  provided  for  the  creation  of  a  fund  to  be  known 
as  “The  Educational  Fund”  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  the  system.  It  did  not  escape  criticism,  however,  protests  being 
recorded  in  both  houses — that  of  the  Senate,  signed  by  six  mem¬ 
bers,  being  long  and  bitter.  This  fund  was  characterized  as  a 
“sacred  trust”  while  the  House  objectors  styled  it  “vested  rights.” 
Stephen  B.  Weeks,  generations  later,  wrote  of  this  measure,  in  his 
History  of  Public  Education  in  Alabama ,  but  did  not  mention  the 
names  of  the  recalcitrants,  and  in  neither  the  files  of  the  Alabama 
State  Department  of  Archives  and  History  nor  the  library  of  the 
Alabama  Supreme  Court  could  be  found  a  copy  of  the  journal  of 
that  memorable  4th  session,  but  Fletcher  Comer  must  have  favored 
the  measure,  as  his  interest  in  education  is  shown  by  the  building 
of  a  school  at  Old  Spring  Hill  and  in  the  engaging  of  a  tutor  for 
his  children.  Certainly  he  was  in  full  sympathy  with  the  educa¬ 
tional  movement  of  that  time. 

How  far  his  entrance  into  the  political  life  of  the  State  would 
have  taken  him,  no  biographer  can  say,  for  his  career  was  all  too 
short,  and  in  the  very  prime  of  life,  death  came — a  sudden  death, 
after  a  very  brief  illness. 

Thus  the  end  came  to  the  young  master  of  the  Spring  Hill 
plantation  on  April  27,  in  the  year  1858.  He  was  only  forty-seven, 
but  he  had  lived  long  enough  to  know  what  it  meant  to  be  at  the 
head  of  a  family,  to  know  the  responsibilities  of  a  large  plantation, 
the  care  of  slaves,  to  know,  too,  that  he  was  leaving  an  estate 
which  would  require  wise  management  after  his  death.  But  as  his 
father  before  him,  Hugh  Moss  Comer,  had  died  intestate,  so  died 
Fletcher  Comer. 

Catharine  was  left  with  six  sons,  all  minors,  all  under  fourteen. 
But  she  began  her  long  rule  as  soon  as  the  court  appointed  ad¬ 
ministrators  of  the  estate,  which  was  done  at  the  regular  term  of 
the  Probate  Court  of  Barbour  County  on  June  14.  She  was  made 
one  of  the  administrators,  being  appointed  jointly  with  her 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  Wallace  (Pitts)  Drewry 
Mother  of  Mrs.  John  Fletcher  Comer. 
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brother,  John  W.  Drewry.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  pro¬ 
cedure: 

The  State  of  Alabama  Probate  Court  regular  term. 

Barbour  County  June  14,  1858. 

Present  and  presiding  J.  S.  Williams, 

Judge  of  Probate  of  said  court  • 

The  State  of  Alabama 
Barbour  County 

Know  all  men  by  these  present,  that  we  John  W.  Drewry  and 
Catharine  L.  Comer  are  held  and  firmly  bound  unto  his  honor, 
J.  S.  Williams,  Judge  of  the  Probate  Court  of  said  county  and 
his  successors  in  office  in  the  penal  sum  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  dollars  for  the  true  payment  of  which  sum 
well  and  truly  to  be  made  we  bind  ourselves  and  Heirs  Execu¬ 
tors  and  administrators  and  assigns  jointly  and  separately. 

The  condition  of  the  above  obligation  is  such  that  whereas 
by  the  above  bond  John  W.  Drewry  and  Catharine  L.  Comer 
have  been  duly  appointed  administrators  of  the  Estate  of  John 
F.  Comer  of  Barbour  County  deceased,  John  W.  Drewry  and 
Catharine  L.  Comer  made  application  to  the  court  to  grant 
unto  them  letters  of  administration  on  the  Estate  of  John  F. 
Comer  deceased,  and  they  have  given  bond  in  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars,  with  Robert  O.  Dale 
and  Thomas  J.  Florence  their  securities,  as  the  law  directs — 
the  security  was  approved,  and  recorded  and  the  Letters  of 
Administration  were  granted  accordingly. 

Thomas  J.  Florence  was  also  appointed  one  of  the  appraisors 
of  the  estate,  as  were  Joel  Hametir,  Obediah  Florence  and  R.  S. 
Wright.  The  inventory  and  appraisement  were  ordered  to  be  filed 
and  recorded  on  June  24.  Taking  it  at  random  we  can  see  what  a 
task  confronted  the  appraisors.  The  plantation  and  the  mill  were 
already  famous.  In  the  evaluation  of  the  land,  its  productivity 
had  to  be  considered  on  a  different  basis  from  the  timbered  land, 
while  the  slaves,  stock,  farming  implements,  the  houses,  household 
furniture  and  surplus  food  stuffs  complicated  the  task.  The  value 
of  each  slave  was  judged  according  to  age  and  sex,  and  to  deter¬ 
mine  correctly  the  age  of  the  Negroes  required  a  knowledge  of 
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birth  records.  This  was  almost  an  impossibility  on  the  plantations, 
unless  records  had  been  accurately  kept.  The  land  was  valued  at 
$17,700,  with  7,500  feet  of  timber.  The  steam  mill,  with  “forty 
acres  of  land”  was  described  as  “running  North  from  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  Road.”  Listed  in  the  inventory  were  all  the  notes  and 
accounts,  some  of  them  dating  as  far  back  as  1844 — overdue  notes 
which  were  now  payable  to  the  estate. 

Nothing  could  have  been  left  out  of  that  list,  which  began 
with  “twenty-one  horned  cattle.”  The  exactness  of  the  appraisors 
assists  us  in  arriving  at  the  vast  minutia  of  a  well-furnished  planta¬ 
tion.  There  was  a  fine  bedstead  and  furniture,  a  trundle  bed,  a 
specially  mentioned  table — a  dining  table  and  a  side  table — and 
“1  set  of  silver  spoons,  valued  at  $25.00”  and  a  silver  castor, 
valued  at  $15.00.  A  differentiation  was  made  between  “painted 
china”  and  “common  china.”  A  candle  stick  &  bell  and  a  shovel 
and  tongs  are  in  the  list,  and  “1  chest  of  bed  clothes,  valued  at 
$100.00,  and  1  bureau,  at  $75.00.”  A  set  of  chairs  was  valued 
at  $25.00.  There  was  Catharine’s  wardrobe  and  bureau  and  her 
kitchen  furniture,  and  her  four  hundred  dollar  carriage.  There 
were  her  forty  yards  of  cloth,  and  111  lbs  of  tallow.  On  hand 
were  220  gallons  of  syrup  and  two  hundred  pounds  of  bacon  and 
two  hundred  pounds  of  sugar.  The  farming  implements  included 
blacksmith  tools  and  axle  trees,  and  there  were  road  wagons  and 
harness,  mill  drays  and  harness,  ox  wagons,  and  buggies,  and  coal 
and  iron.  There  were  Fletcher’s  rifle  and  shotguns,  saddles  and 
harness.  The  food  stuffs  included  java  coffee — one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  pounds,  at  fifteen  cents  a  pound.  Fletcher’s  work 
oxen  were  appraised  at  fifteen  dollars  each,  his  hogs — “811  Hogs, 
at  $3.50  each.”  There  were  a  syrup  boiler,  and  well  bucket  and 
ropes,  a  mule  rack,  a  wheelbarrow,  wheat,  scythes,  “300  pounds 
of  soap,”  500  spokes,  and  nails  and  a  grindstone.  There  were 
washstands  and  tubs,  and  bagging.  And  there  was  Fletcher’s  “set 
of  books,”  valued  at  $50.00. 

The  list  of  slaves  was  lengthy.  The  appraisals  reached  as  high 
as  $1,500.00  each,  Negro  women  with  children  reaching  the  high¬ 
est  evaluation.  Young  Negro  boys  were  appraised  at  three  hun¬ 
dred  each. 


The  Comer  Homestead  at  Old  Spring  Hill,  Barbour  County,  Alabama 
Built  in  the  early  eighteen-forties  by  John  Fletcher  Comer,  it  is  still  in  possession  of  the  Comer 
family  and  is  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Eva  Comer  Ryding,  a  granddaughter  of  the  founder. 
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The  full  inventory  and  appraisement  follows,  copied  from  the 
original  papers: 

THE  STATE  OF  ALABAMA 
BARBOUR  COUNTY 

Before  me,  J.  R.  Stewart,  a  Justice  for  said  County,  person¬ 
ally  appeared  R.  S.  Wright,  Obediah  Florence,  Thos.  Florence, 
Joel  Hamiter,  who  being  duly  sworn  says  on  oath  that  the 
property  appraised  by  them  as  the  property  of  John  F.  Comer, 
Deceased,  was  appraised  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge  and 
belief  and  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  statement  of  said 
appraisement. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  Thomas  7.  Florence 

before  me  June  24th,  1858.  Joel  Hamiter 

J.  R.  Stewart ,  J.P.  Obaediah  Florence 

R.  S.  Wright 


State  of  Alabama  Inventory  of  John  F.  Comer 

Barbour  County 

$  Cts. 

41  Horned  Cattle  @  6.50  266.50 

5  Work  Oxen  @  15.00  .  75.00 

80  Hogs  @  3.50  .  280.00 

1  Cotton  Gin .  75.00 

1  Set  of  Gin  Gear .  25.00 

1  ”  ”  old  Carriage  Irons .  1.50 

2  Old  Gins  @  50  cts .  1.00 

1  Road  Wagon  &  Harnys .  60.00 

1  Ox  ” .  40.00 

Mull  Dray  &  Harnys .  75.00 

1  Syrup  Boiler .  18.00 

1  Well  Bucket  &  Rope .  1.00 

30  Bus  of  Wheat  @  100  30.00 

3  Cradles  &  Sythes  @  3.00 .  9.00 

1  Gray  Horse  (Ned) .  200.00 

1  Buggy  &  Harnys .  100.00 

1  Carriage  ” .  400.00 

100  Yds.  Bagging  @  14  Cts .  14.00 

3  Ladders  @  $4.00 .  12.00 

1  Old  Set  of  Carriage  &  Harnys  ....  2.00 
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1  Gin  Band .  5.00 

1  Grind  Stone .  3.00 

30  Lbs  nails  @  6  Cts .  1.80 

220  Galls  Syrup  @  35  Cts .  77.00 

2700  Lbs  Bacon  @  11  Cts .  297.00 

540  ”  Lard  @11  Cts .  59.40 

300  ”  Soap  @  5  Cts .  15.00 

10  ”  Tallow  @  10  Cts .  1.00 

50  ”  Potash  @  12  Cts .  6.00 

1  Lot  Barrels  &  Boxes .  3.00 

2  Steel  Traps  @  $3.00 .  6.00 

1  Pare  of  Stilyards .  1.00 

1  Lot  of  Kitchen  furniture .  25.00 

1  Wheel  Barrow .  4.00 

300  Lbs  Flour  @  4  Cts .  12.00 

200  Lbs  Sugar  @  10  Cts .  20.00 

125  Lbs  Java  Coffee  @  15  cts .  18.75 

1  Lot  of  Jars  &  c .  2.00 

30  Lbs  Soap  @10 .  3.00 

2  Water  Buckets  Tubs  &  Pans  ....  1.00 

1  Bed  Stead,  Bed  &  Furniture  ....  15.00 

1  Trundle  Bed  Stead,  Bed  Furniture  .  .  6.00 

1  Table .  3.00 

1  Shot  Gun .  5.00 

1  Ward  Robe .  .50 

1  Rifle  Gun .  5.00 

125  Lbs  Sugar  @12  lbs .  15.62 

1  Lot  Bottles,  Jars  &  c .  10.00 

Candle  Sticks  &  Bell .  .75 

Shovel  Tongs  &  And  Irons  ....  2.00 

1  Dining  Table .  .50 

1  Side  ” .  1.50 

2  Sets  of  Knifes  &  Forks .  9.00 

3  Tin  Waiters .  .50 

1  Safe  &  Sts.  Furniture .  30.00 

1  Set  Silver  Spoons .  25.00 

1  Silver  Caster .  15.00 

1  St.  Common  Chairs .  5.00 

1  ”  Painted  ” .  6.00 

1  Ward  Robe .  10.00 

1  Childs  Crib  &  Sts.  Furniture  ....  4.00 

1  Small  Table .  .50 
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One  Fine  Bed  Stead,  Bed  &  Sts.  Furniture  .  .  30.00 

”  Trundle”  ”  ”  ”  .  15.00 

”  Bureau .  15.00 

”  Clock .  2.00 

And  Irons .  1.00 

”  Wash  Stand  Tub .  2.00 

One  Fine  Table . '  .  4.00 

One  Couch .  3.00 

Wash  Stand,  Bowl  &  Pitcher  ....  2.00 

”  Trunk  and  Table .  10.00 

”  Bed  Stead,  Bed  &  Sts.  Furniture  .  .  .  20.00 

”  ”  ”  ”  ”  ...  30.00 

”  Chest  of  Bed  Clothes .  100.00 

400  Yds  Cloth  @  11  cts .  44.00 

1  Side  Table  &  Glop .  4.00 

1  Lot  Books .  50.00 

1  Childs  Bed  &  Furniture .  5.00 

1  Couch .  3.00 

1  Bed  Stead,  Bed  &  Sts.  Furniture  .  .  .  10.00 

1  Set  Chairs .  9.00 

1  Carpet  Bag  &  Paliece .  1.00 

1  Set  Chairs .  25.00 

1  Bureau .  75.00 

Shovel  Tongs,  And  Irons .  2.00 

One  Lot  Hoes .  6.00 

”  ”  Axes .  3.00 

8  Set  Plow  Gear .  8.00 

”  Lot  Plow  Stocks .  18.00 

Lot  Plow  Hoes .  4.00 

One  Log  Cart .  10.00 

”  Wash  Stand .  20.00 

One  Fine  Bed  Stead  &  its  furniture  .  .  .  75.00 

One  Mewl  Buck .  10.00 

”  ”  Tiger .  150.00 

”  ”  Beck .  160.00 

”  ”  Gin .  150.00 

”  ”  Pue .  100.00 

”  ”  Bob .  50.00 

”  ”  Dol .  150.00 

”  ”  Tiger .  150.00 

”  ”  Mike .  160.00 

”  ”  Lade .  175.00 
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One  Mewl  Jane .  200.00 

»»  ”  Rody .  150.00 

”  ”  Hap-er  150.00 

”  ”  Rep .  150.00 

”  ”  Kit .  140.00 

”  ”  Mary .  150.00 

”  ”  Liza .  150.00 

”  ”  Nell .  150.00 

”  Negro  man  Isaac .  700.00 

”  woman  Susan .  550.00 

”  Boy  Ruben .  1250.00 

”  ”  ”  Matt .  1200.00 

”  ”  ”  Russell . 1100.00 

”  ”  ”  Bob . 1100.00 

”  ”  ”  Scott .  800.00 

”  ”  Girl  Molly .  525.00 

”  Boy  Oliver .  300.00 

”  May  Henry .  1000.00 

”  woman  Rebecca  &  2  Children  .  .  1500.00 

”  ”  Girl  Ludy .  500.00 

”  Woman  Timpey .  700.00 

”  Girl  Antionett . 1100.00 

”  Boy  Dave .  950.00 

”  ”  Girl  Elen .  750.00 

”  George  Ann .  625.00 

”  Boy  Lee .  550.00 

”  Girl  Lucy  Ann .  400.00 

”  Woman  Charity  &  2  Children  .  .  1100.00 

”  ”  Boy  Bill .  900.00 

”  Girl  Harriett .  650.00 

”  ”  Boy  Dan .  700.00 

”  Man  Dean .  700.00 

”  ”  ”  Redick .  500.00 

”  ”  Boy  Dick .  1500.00 

”  Woman  July .  800.00 

”  Girl  Jane .  1000.00 

”  Man  Green .  1200.00 

”  Girl  Mary  Ann .  275.00 

”  Man  Jason .  600.00 

Woman  Mary  &  2  Children  .  .  .  1250.00 

”  Girl  Innez .  1050.00 

”  Boy  George .  1050.00 


Hitching  Posts  of  iron,  designed  as  horses’  heads,  mark  the  entrance  to 
the  Comer  Homestead  at  Old  Spring  Hill. 
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One 

Negro  Girl  Fanny 

800.00 

”  Charlotte  . 

550.00 

Boy  Mose  . 

400.00 

55 

Old  Woman  Suckey 

000.00 

55 

Negro  Man  Jim  . 

650.00 

55 

”  ”  Mike  .  .  . 

1400.00 

55 

”  ”  King  . 

1300.00 

55 

”  ”  Scott  . 

1400.00 

55 

”  Will  .  .  . 

1100.00 

55 

”  Abraham  . 

1200.00 

55 

”  ”  Jack  .  .  . 

1250.00 

55 

Old  Negro  Man  Miles 

100.00 

One 

Two  Horse  wagon  &  Harnys 

25.00 

55 

Steam  Mill  with  40  acres  of  land 

running 

North  from  the  Montgomery  Road 

7500.00 

7500 

Ft.  Timber  .... 

450.00 

One 

Bll  Oil . 

50.00 

30 

Logs  at  the  Mill  . 

100.00 

1 

Set  Black  Smith  Tools 

100.00 

100 

Lbs.  Seel  @  10  cts 

10.00 

400 

”  Iron  @  7  cts 

28.00 

5000 

Spokes  @  1 

50.00 

450 

Fellows . 

9.00 

Lot  of  Cag  Timber  . 

15.00 

”  ”  Fellow  ”  .  . 

30.00 

”  ”  Wheel  ” 

20.00 

”  ”  Axeltree  ” 

10.00 

”  ”  Tools  .... 

75.00 

300 

Bush  Coal  .... 

9.00 

Land . 

17700.00 

The  first  rendering  of  the  administrators  was  filed  on  June  21, 
1859.  Fern  M.  Wood  was  appointed  guardian  ad  litem  of  the 
minor  children. 

In  August,  two  months  later,  the  administrators  filed  a  petition 
to  the  Barbour  County  Court,  through  their  attorneys,  “Buford 
&  Seals,”  which  set  forth 

1.  That  John  F.  Comer  died  seized  and  possessed  of  the 
following  real  estate  to  wit: 

A  certain  tract  of  land  in  said  county  near  Spring  Hill, 
known  as  the  Comer  Steam  Mill  tract,  covering  forty 
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acres  of  the  L.  W.  Corner  of  the  WMj  of  the  N.  W Vt  of 
Section  No.  28  in  Township  No.  13  and  Range  No  27, 
together  with  the  steam  mill,  engine,  boilers,  saws  and 
all  other  appertances  belonging  to  steam  mill,  also  mill 
Rocks  and  other  fixtures  belonging  to  the  Grist  Mill. 

2.  That  the  Estate  is  perfectly  solvent  and  amply  able  to 
pay  all  indebtedness  against  said  Estate  without  sale  of 
any  of  the  Real  Estate  or  fixtures  belonging  to  the  steam 
or  grist  mill  and  that  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  said 
Estate  to  sell  the  said  land  &  the  steam  &  Grist  Mill 
and  fixtures  either  for  the  purpose  of  reinvesting  the 
proceeds  of  said  Sale  in  other  property  or  loaning  the 
money  out  on  interest,  and  it  would  promote  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  heirs-at-law,  otherwise  the  Estate  could  not 
be  fairly  and  equally  distributed  among  them. 

The  petition  provided  that  “in  order  that  a  complete  title  may 
be  vested  in  the  purchaser  of  the  land  that  Catharine  L.  Comer 
would  sell  her  dower  interests.” 

The  following  were  the  heirs-at-law  and  distributees,  together 
with  age,  residence  and  conditions  respectively: 

Catharine  L.  Comer,  widow,  residing  in  Barbour  County, 
of  full  age. 

1.  Hugh  M.  Comer 

2.  John  W.  Comer 

3.  Legare  Comer 

4.  Bragg  Comer 

5.  Fletcher  Comer 

6.  Edward  Comer 

“The  six  children  were  all  under  the  age  of  21  years  and 

residing  in  Barbour  County.” 

Witnesses  were  examined  “as  to  whether  the  said  lands  and 
mill  could  be  equitably  and  fairly  divided  without  a  sale  or 
whether  it  would  be  better  to  keep  them  for  reinvestment  or  to 
lease  out.”  James  Gray,  who  lived  in  the  neighborhood,  was  called 
upon  to  testify.  He  saw  “the  property  often.”  The  machinery  was 
becoming  old  and  worn — liable  to  be  burnt.  In  his  opinion,  the 
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mill  could  not  be  profitably  managed  by  agents.  “The  timber,  too, 
was  becoming  scarce.” 

But  the  petition  of  the  administrators  to  sell  was  granted.  The 
lands  and  the  mill  “could  be  sold  on  a  credit  of  from  one  to  two 
years.” 

At  length,  one  year  later,  in  1860,  the  administrators,  through 
“Buford  &  Seals,”  their  attorneys,  petitioned  the  Court  to  be  allow¬ 
ed  “to  keep  together  the  whole  of  the  Estate  for  a  period  of  ten 
years  and  to  continue  to  work  the  negroes  on  the  farm.”  Their 
reasons  were  set  forth.  “They  were  in  possession  of  the  negroes, 
also  of  the  mill  and  steam  power  connected  therewith.  They 
wanted  to  keep  the  whole  of  the  said  Estate  together  for  the  space 
of  ten  years,  from  the  date  when  the  letters  of  administration  were 
granted.” 

The  minor  heirs  resided  with  their  mother  on  the  land  of  the 
decedant.  The  slaves  were  still  there  and  worked  the  land,  which 
was  productive.  The  net  profits  from  the  mill  were  shown  to  be 
greater  annually.  In  filing  this  petition  to  keep  the  whole  of  the 
estate  together,  it  was  “alledged  that  by  reason  of  the  increase  of 
slaves — the  value  of  their  labor  on  the  land — would  be  greater 
than  to  sell  the  lands  and  hire  out  the  negroes  to  unknown  masters. 
The  timber,  too,  was  increasing.  Adjacent  lands  could  be  bought. 
But  to  sell  the  land  and  invest  in  any  other  ‘species  of  property’ 
was  not  advisable.” 

The  estate  was  shown  to  be  perfectly  solvent,  all  indebtedness 
against  it  had  been  paid  off.  The  property  was  considered  valu¬ 
able,  “good  land,”  a  homestead,  well-improved,  with  an  excellent 
dwelling-house,  and  other  necessary  out-buildings  usually  found 
on  the  best  country  residences  and  farms,  a  good  well,  a  gin  house 
and  laborours’  houses,  and  “there  were  town  lots  at  Eufaula” 
(later  sold  at  public  outcry). 

Under  the  favorable  ruling  of  the  court,  the  estate  was  kept 
intact.  Catharine  continued  to  cultivate  the  lands,  first  with  slave 
labor,  then  with  free.  The  Confederate  War  and  the  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  period  revolved  around  the  plantation,  which  was  destined  to 
epitomize  the  vast  changes  which  came  to  all  the  great  families. 
Her  older  sons  were  sent  to  college,  their  careers  interrupted 
temporarily  by  the  War.  But  the  seventies  brought  momentous 
changes  in  the  affairs  of  the  Comer  family.  By  1869,  Hugh  Moss 
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Comer,  the  eldest  son,  was  in  Savannah.  His  young  brother,  Ed¬ 
ward  Trippe,  was  with  him.  Hugh,  Wallace  and  Legare  were  of 
full  age.  Braxton  Bragg,  John  Fletcher  and  Edward  were  still 
under  twenty-one.  Wallace  was  at  Cowikee,  Legare  at  Eufaula, 
Braxton  Bragg  at  Harris,  a  little  station  on  the  Central  of  Georgia 
Railroad,  within  six  miles  of  Old  Spring  Hill,  and  Fletcher  was 
at  Midway. 

In  that  long  gap  lies  the  story  of  the  Comer  men — the  genera¬ 
tion  of  whom  it  was  said  “there  was  never  a  fool  nor  a  coward.” 
Before  the  estate  of  the  founder  was  settled,  John  W.  Drewry  had 
withdrawn  as  one  of  the  administrators,  and  Catharine  had  be¬ 
come  sole  administrator.  Never  known  to  procrastinate  about 
anything,  she  erected  an  elaborate  monument  of  Italian  marble 
to  the  memory  of  her  husband  and  inscribed  upon  it  a  tribute 
which  has  been  read  through  the  generations. 
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Old  Spring  Hill  Churchyard 

JOHN  FLETCHER  COMER 
DIED 

IN  BARBOUR  CO.  ALA. 

APRIL  27th,  1858 
AGED  47  YEARS 
ERECTED  BY  HIS  WIFE 
CATHARINE  L. 

THE  PATH  OF  THIS  JUST  AND  PIOUS  MAN  WAS  LIKE  A 
SHINING  LIGHT,  CLEARER  AS  HE  APPROACHED  AND 
WALKED  IN  THE  MERIDIAN  OF  HIS  DAYS.  HIS  WIFE, 
CHILDREN,  HOME  AND  FRIENDS  WERE  CHERISHED 
TREASURES.  MOVED  BY  THE  GENEROUS  IMPULSES  OF 
AN  HONEST  HEART,  CONTROLLED  BY  A  WILL,  YIELDING 
TO  NO  OPPOSITION,  IN  DEFENCE  OF  FIRM  PRINCIPLES, 
HE  LEFT  A  NAME  RADIANT  WITH  THOSE  VIRTUES  THAT 
MAKE  UP  THE  FULL  MEASURE  OF  A  RELIABLE  FRIEND, 
VALUED  NEIGHBOR  AND  INFLUENTIAL  CITIZEN,  AND 
NOW  MY  BELOVED  IS  WITH  CHRIST  IN  GOD,  THE  SPIRIT’S 
HOME. 


James  Comer,  Jr. 

A  wealthy  pioneer  of  the  early  nineteenth  century,  owner  of  plantations  in  the  Cowikee  Creek 
Country  and  slave-owner  in  the  lavish  pre-Civil  War  period.  He  was  a  grandson  of  Elizabeth 
Moss  and  Samuel  Comer  of  Virginia  and  married  a  New  England  woman,  whose  diary  of  Southern 
life  has  found  its  way  into  Southern  Historical  Collections  and  into  the  present  volume.  James 
Comer  was  a  first  cousin  of  John  Fletcher  Comer. 

— From  a  portrait  in  possession  of  the  Comer  family. 
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Mrs.  James  Comer,  Jr. 

— From  a  portrait. 
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Chapter  I 

Mrs.  James  Comer’s  Diary:  1846-1865 

THE  marriage  of  James  Comer,  junior,  and  Laura  Beecher 
Hayes  of  New  England  took  place  in  1848.  As  one  of  the 
numerous  children  of  James  Comer,  senior,  who  was  mar¬ 
ried  three  times,  and  who  died  long  before  James  Comer,  junior 
married,  the  younger  James  seems  to  have  branched  out  for  him¬ 
self  and  acquired  plantations  and  slaves,  and,  still  a  bachelor,  had 
remained  a  law  unto  himself  until  he  met  Laura.  He  was  con¬ 
sidered  eligible  in  a  high  degree,  and  the  Comer  family  were  not 
altogether  pleased  with  the  marriage.  Laura  was  born  on  March 
7,  1817,  in  New  Haven  County,  Connecticut,  and  was  the  daughter 
of  Lysias  Beecher  and  Lucy  Tolies  Beecher,  of  Bethany,  prominent 
New  Englanders  and  active  members  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 
The  inscriptions  on  their  tombs,  which  were  written  by  Laura,  are 
at  once  tributes  to  their  own  piety  and  to  her  deep  religious  con¬ 
victions.  Well  educated,  Laura  was  married  twice,  and  was  known 
as  Mrs.  Laura  Beecher  Hayes  when  she  came  south  to  open  a 
school  for  young  ladies.  She  was  called  the  “Yankee  school  marm.” 

Not  long  before  her  marriage  to  Mr.  Comer,  she  began  a  diary 
and  continued  to  record  events  of  her  life  until  well  after  the 
Civil  War.1  Extracts  from  the  diary  reveal  Laura  to  have  been 
rather  an  extraordinary  person,  with  decided  views  upon  the  issues 
of  her  day.  She  was  in  a  position  to  observe  the  Southern  scene 
from  the  time  of  the  Secession  movement  until  the  end  of  the  war, 
the  economic  changes  produced  by  the  freeing  of  the  Negroes — of 
whom  she  and  James  apparently  were  rich  in  ownership — the 
whole  picture  which  involved  a  complete  social  revolution.  The 
diary  throws  light  on  these  issues,  but  while  a  thorough-going 

1  The  diary  from  which  these  extracts  were  made  is  still  in  possession  of  the  Comer  family. 
But  in  addition  to  this  pre-'Civil  War  material  there  are  three  voiuminous  note  books  which  form 
the  remainder  of  the  diary  and  cover  the  period  of  Mrs.  Comer’s  long  widowhood,  and  include 
notes  on  her  European  travels  in  1872.  This  is  in  "The  Southern  Historical  Collection”  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  at  Chapel  Hill,  and  is  listed  in  the  Guide  to  the  Manuscript 
Collection  as  a  gift  from  Mrs.  Edward  Trippe  Comer  of  Savannah,  Georgia.  The  present  compiler 
had  the  privilege  of  examining  the  remainder  of  the  diary  under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  J.  G. 
de  Roulhac  Hamilton,  Director  of  "The  Southern  Historical  Collection.” 
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New  Englander,  she  became  a  sympathizer  with  the  South,  and, 
with  her  husband,  was  a  donor  of  a  lot  in  Columbus,  Georgia, 
deeded  to  the  Columbus  Guards  for  their  armory  which  was 
erected  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Confederate  War.1 

The  Comer  family  were  unforgiving  of  her  New  England  an¬ 
cestry,  but  there  were  several  of  her  husband’s  relatives  who 
“accepted”  her,  and  the  diary  reveals  a  pleasant  relationship 
between  them.  The  “Cousin  Katy,”  mentioned  frequently,  was 
Catharine  Drewry  Comer,  wife  of  John  Fletcher  Comer,  and  there 
is  a  reference  to  Major  Anderson  Comer  of  Macon,  Georgia,  and 
his  wife,  the  “Cousin  Maria,”  in  the  diary,  whose  home  was  always 
open  to  James  Comer  and  Laura.  Other  relatives  of  her  husband 
are  shown  to  have  been  very  close  to  Laura,  and  visited  the  Comers 
at  their  home  in  Columbus,  They  were  generously  remembered 
in  her  will,  and  Hugh  Moss  Comer  was  named  as  executor.  Silver, 
portraits  and  some  of  the  old  furniture  of  Laura  and  James  are 
still  in  the  Comer  family. 

The  length  of  the  diary  precludes  its  full  presentation  in  this 
present  work.  The  first  part  is  concerned  with  Laura’s  arrival  in 
Alabama  and  the  years  of  her  marriage.  Then  comes  the  later 
decade  following  the  death  of  her  husband,  and  the  dramatic 
period  of  reconstruction  which  revolved  around  management  of 
her  plantations  and  the  Negro  freedmen.  The  portions  of  the  diary 
which  appear  in  this  work  are  presented  without  change. 

1846. 

Nov.  20.  Friday.  Clear  and  pleasant.  I  am  now  seated  in  my  Ala¬ 
bama  home  and  feel  the  significance  of  the  name  viz — (here  we 
rest.)  Col.  Smith’s  is  a  Southern  Planters  home  &  is  really  patrician 
in  the  Domestic  arrangements.  I  left  my  brother  in  Va.  the  12th 
and  came  rapidly  through  on  the  “mail-bus”  arrived  in  Charleston 
on  the  14th  inst.  Was  very  sick  on  the  boat  from  Wilmington  to 
Charleston  and  from  Charleston  to  Savannah  where  I  arrived  on 
Saturday  evening  and  left  in  a  few  hours  for  Macon;  arrived  there 
at  9  o’clock. 


1  Mrs.  Comer’s  diary  preserves  a  correspondence  between  a  committee  of  the  Columbus 
Guards,  dated  March  2,  1861,  in  which  acknowledgment  is  made  of  "a  munificent  donation  of  Lot. 
No.  153,  in  this  cky,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  an  Armory  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Columbus 
Guards.” 
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1847 

Feb.  8.  Clear  and  pleasant  Monday  morning;  I  commenced  school 
with  20  pupils. 

Feb.  16.  Tuesday  evening 

Clear  and  pleasant — The  weather  the  past  3  days  has  been  delight¬ 
ful.  I  like  southern  winters.  .  .  Classes  are  now  nearly  arranged. 
How  much  the  young  Ladies  do  need  thorough  instruction  and  to 
acquire  habits  of  regularity  and  system.  They  are  attentive,  tract¬ 
able  and  possess  good  natural  abilities  and  I  trust  they  will  soon  be 
everything  that  is  lovely,  intelligent  and  agreeable. 

18th. 

Very  warm,  like  May  in  New  England.  This  evening  Mrs.  J.  and 
myself  called  at  Mr.  J’s.  Yesterday  Messrs  G.  and  B.  [called].  Mr. 
G.  possesses  mental  treasures  and  common  sense  while  B.  has  only 
a  well-filled  purse.  There  is  now  company  in  the  parlor  but  I 
prefer  being  alone  in  my  room.  .  . 

March  28th.  My  health  is  good,  school  goes  on  well  for  aught  I 
know,  but  public  opinion  is  so  fickle,  I  cannot  trust  it  tomorrow. 
I  must  press  on,  do  my  duty  and  leave  the  result  with  God. 
Yesterday  I  spent  at  the  academy  and  time  flew  so  silently  by  it 
was  3  o’clock  before  I  had  thought  it  noon.  When  a  poor  man  with 
four  little  children  attracted  by  the  noise  of  the  piano  came  in, 
I  played  them  a  few  tunes. 

Aprl  18,  Sabbath  evening — 

Scarcely  one  moment  can  I  command.  I  am  so  continually 
occupied. 

Yesterday  was  the  first  holiday  I  have  taken  in  many  weeks. 
Mr.  H.  and  family  went  on  a  fishing  excursion!  I  enjoyed  the 
change!  .  .  . 

July  5.  Sabbath  Eve’g.  Clear  and  cool.  One  week  to-day  we  com¬ 
menced  a  Sabbath  school  in  the  Methodist  Church,  which  I  trust 
by  the  blessing  of  God  upon  our  labors  will  be  sustained. 

This  morning  I  attended  church  W2  o’clock  Mrs.  H.  &  H.  &  W. 
Harris  and  wife  returned  home.  Mr.  E.  Hurt  &  wife  spent  the 
week  here.  Dr.  Harrison  &  Mr.  Gerry  came  on  Thursday  evening. 
The  Public  Examination  of  my  school  will  take  place  Aug.  4th. 
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Aug.  8. 

Cool,  clear  and  pleasant.  Wednesday  my  Examination  came  off 
and  I  am  now  comparatively  released  from  care  and  begin  to  enjoy 
my  vacation. 

Tomorrow  I  design  looking  over  my  Address ,  which  is  requested 
for  Publication.  I  cannot  consent  for  it  to  be  published  in  the 
Newspapers  but  may  in  Pamphlet  form.  The  last  of  the  week 
I  shall  go  to  Columbus. 

This  morning  I  attended  Sunday  school  and  dined  at  Mrs.  Thread- 
gills. 

On  the  19th  I  went  to  Columbus  and  remained  until  the  28th. 
Spent  the  time  agreeably.  Corrected  “proof  sheets”  of  my  Address, 
and  even  then  did  not  wish  it  Published  and  would  rather  it  should 
remain  in  Manuscript  safely  hid  in  my  Portfolio. 

The  30th  inst.  I  shall  resume  school  again. 

Sept.  19.  The  evenings  are  now  delightfully  clear  and  moonlight. 
My  health  is  good  and  I  am  surrounded  with  every  blessing  save 
one,  an  intimate — confidential  friend. 

Dec.  5.  The  Young  Ladies  Literary  society  met  at  Mrs.  C.  Walker’s 
last  Wednesday  evening. 

I  do  not  approve  of  visiting  on  Sunday:  neither  do  I  like  to  receive 
company  on  that  sacred  day. 


Without  any  date,  Laura  recorded  on  a  separate  page  the  fol¬ 
lowing  inscription,  which  must  have  been  written  after  her 
marriage.  It  appears  to  be  an  exact  copy  of  the  eulogy  on  the 
monument  erected  to  James  Comer,  Senior: 

In  Memory  of 

James  Comer,  Sen’r.  who  died  July  16th,  1837 

in  Jones  Co.  Ga. 

He  was  a  true  Whig  and  served  6  years  &  6  months 
in  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Erected  by  James  Comer,  Jun’r. 
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The  James  Comer  Home,  Columbus,  Georgia 

— Reproduced  by  courtesy  of  the  present  owners,  Judge  and  Mrs.  T.  L.  Bowden. 
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[In  the  diary  there  is  only  one  allusion  to  Laura’s  marriage  to 
James  Comer,  junior.  A  page  is  devoted  to  “Events  in  the  Life  of 
James  Comer”  and  here  we  find  the  date  of  the  wedding  and 
additional  family  history.] 

[“James  Comer  was  the  son  of  James  Comer  (native  of  Va.) 
who  died  in  Jones  Co.,  Ga.  James  Comer,  senior,  married  Francis 
Finch  (she  was  born  in  Oglethorpe  Co.,  Ga.  and  died  in  Hancock 
Co.,  Ga.)  ] 

James  Comer  was  born  in  Hancock  Co.,  Ga.  Feb.  18th,  1797. 
his  father  moved  to  Jones  the  fall  of  1809  where  James  Comer  jun. 
remained  with  his  father  until  1824 — excepting  2  years  I  spent  in 
school  or  lost  the  time  &  one  year  managed  Jacob  Lewis  business. 
Early  in  the  year  1822  I  bought  in  Monroe  Co.  Ga.  202!4  acres 
Land  for  which  I  paid  to  James  Echols  $600. 

1825  I  went  to  Maryland  and  purchased  5  negroes;  one  of  which 
ran  away.  December  1825  I  moved  to  Monroe.  I  owned  2  negro 
women  with  infants  &  two  Negro  boys  not  old  enough  to  plow; 
one  (illegible),  my  father  gave  me  &  2  girls  about  14  years  old — 
8  negroes  in  all. 

In  1832  I  sold  my  land  in  Ga.  &  in  1833  moved  to  Alabama.  Sold 
my  Monroe  Land  for  $1500.  The  Creek  and  Uchee  Indians  were 
then  in  Alabama  &  The  Lands  could  not  be  bought  with  good  titles. 
I  bought  claims  amounting  to  $130  and  lost  most  of  them. 

I  could  not  get  good  titles  &  in  1834  I  purchased  640  acres  of 
land,  one  half  of  the  Indians  &  the  other  half  of  Genl  McDougald 
for  $2500,  improved  it  in  one  year  and  sold  it  to  James  LeGrande 
for  $9000. 

I  bought  a  piece  of  land  of  Wm.  Rowland  for  $600  and  sold  it 
for  $1920  to  Wm.  Bellamy.  Bought  land  of  Indians  for  $200  & 
sold  to  Ingram  for  $500.  Bought  320  acres  of  land  of  Indians  for 
$100  and  sold  it  for  $1150  in  ’36.  On  Uchee  Creek  bought  land  for 
$300.  Sold  it  for  $1200.  My  poorest  land  tracts,  paid  $500  and  sold 
the  same  for  200. 

Paid  for  my  Uchee  Plantation  $3406:25 
Cowikee  Plantation  (paid)  #2648. 

Bought  the  29th  section,  640  acres  for  $3200. 

United  myself  with  the  Baptist  Church  at  Uchee  in  July,  1839. 

In  1837  my  father  died.  I  was  Executor  for  my  Father’s  estate 
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but  could  only  act  as  adviser  to  my  step-mother — living  out  of 
the  State. 

Married  Mrs.  Laura  B.  Hayes,  Aug.  15th,  1848,  from  New 
Haven  Co.  Co. 

Purchased  our  Home  place  in  Columbus  in  1853  of  L.  T.  Down- 
ing,  Esqr.  for  $3500,  moved  to  Columbus,  Jan.  1/54  and  erected  a 
dwelling  the  same  year. 

[This  diary  records  that  James  Comer,  junior,  visited  “the 
North  in  1849,  1852  and  1859.”] 

At  the  time  of  their  extensive  travels,  opulent  Southerners 
considered  Washington,  New  York  and  Boston,  not  to  mention 
Saratoga  Springs,  Niagara  Falls  and  Canada,  as  a  part  of  the  grand 
tour.  Laura’s  diary  shows  that  these  journeys  were  made  in  the 
luxury  available  in  that  day.  The  hotels  at  which  they  stopped, 
the  carriages  which  they  hired  for  sight-seeing,  the  Boston  dress¬ 
maker  who  was  called  in  to  fit  I^aura’s  dresses,  and  the  churches 
which  were  attended  for  “divine  services,”  the  texts  from  which 
the  preachers  in  the  New  England  pulpits  prepared  their  lengthy 
discourses,  the  books  that  were  influencing  the  thought  at  that 
time,  are  recorded  in  sprightly  comment.  On  one  of  the  trips 
north,  Laura  read  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,”  and  confided  to  her  diary 
that  “this  is  truly  a  thrilling  tale.  Mrs.  Stowe  has  invested  her 
heroes  and  heroines  with  real  life.  We  seem  to  see  &  hear  them  in 
every  scene  she  so  graphically  portrays.” 

Another  entry  is  brief:  “I  wish  no  one  would  speak  to  Mr. 
Comer  on  the  subject  of  slavery.” 

DIARY 

[Four  years  after  Laura’s  marriage] 

1852 

June  23  Wednesday  Evening  at  6  o’clock. 

Clear,  dusty  &  very  warm.  Thermometer  stood  at  94;  about  VA 
o’clock. 

Yesterday  we  had  a  very  unpleasant  ride  of  30  miles.  One  of  our 
horses  fell  through  the  bridge  at  Crawford  and  injured  two  of  his 
limbs.  We  arrived  in  Columbus  about  4.  o’clock.  Mrs.  Perry  came 
to  my  room.  I  passed  the  evening  very  pleasantly. 
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This  morning  we  wrote  to  Mr.  McGee  &  sent  Buck  towards 
home  about  11  o’clock.  I  spent  an  hour  with  Mrs.  Grimes.  She  is 
an  agreeable  woman. 

After  dinner,  Mr.  C.  and  myself  went  down  into  Broad  street — 
called  Brohaw  &  Clemons  store — had  a  very  pleasant  interview 
with  Mr.  C.  Called  at  Mr.  Cowdry’s  store,  was  introduced  to  Dr. 
Lee.  I  would  rather  not  leave  this  evening,  but  as  our  ticket  is 
taken  we  shall  be  compelled  to  go. 

June  25th 

In  my  room  at  Laniers  in  Macon,  Ga.  The  atmosphere  this 
morning  is  cool  &  refreshing.  Yesterday  the  heat  was  intense.  I 
suffered  much  in  the  stage  all  night.  Thermometer  stood  at  97. 
Breakfast — and  then  I  shall  take  a  seat  in  the  Cars  for  Savannah. 

June  27th 

Sabbath  eve.  6  o’clock.  Weather  cloudy  and  cool.  In  my  room  at 
the  Pavilion  in  Charleston.  We  sailed  in  a  small  steamboat  from 
Savannah  at  4  o’clock  Saturday  morning.  The  East  wind  blew  a 
gale,  the  Capt.  ran  his  boat  into  Beaufort — a  small  place  90  miles 
from  Charleston  where  we  remained  until  5  o’clock  this  morning. 
Arrived  in  the  city  about  11  o’clock.  Dressed,  dined  &  at  3hj 
strolled  out  about  the  city  until  5  o’clock.  Went  to  the  Baptist 
Church  &  heard  a  good  practical  sermon  from  the  following  text — 
I  am  the  good  shepherd  &c.  We  both  came  home  refreshed  spirit¬ 
ually.  Soon  after  we  laid  off  our  hats  we  rang  for  the  maid  to 
bring  us  soda.  She  did  so,  and  now  we  are  refreshed  bodily. 
During  our  walk  this  evening,  called  into  the  Episcopal  Church 
St.  Grace.  It  was  dressed  in  mourning  for  Bishop  Gadsen,  who 
died  last  week.  He  was  a  native  of  this  city.  Went  into  the  French 
Catholic  &  passed  several  other  churches. 

Washington 
July  1st 

Thursday  Eve’g.  714  o’clock.  The  atmosphere  is  cool  &  refreshing. 
High  wind  and  rain  about  5  o’clock. 

The  scenes  of  this  day  have  been  very  exciting!  9V2  o’clock  Mr. 
C.  spoke  for  a  carriage.  The  Abercrombies  took  a  seat  with  us  & 
we  went  around  by  the  President’s  House — Capitol  &  the  various 
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Departments.  They  were  all  closed  in  consequence  of  the  Death 
of  the  Hon.  Henry  Clay. 

The  Procession  for  his  funeral  formed  today,  at  12  o’clock  & 
proceeded  from  the  National  Hotel.  A  large  crowd  collected  at  an 
early  hour:  both  at  the  Hotel  &  the  Capitol.  The  Public  grounds 
are  beautiful! 

I  did  not  hear  the  sermon.  It  will  be  printed.  The  Senate 
Chamber  was  crowded  to  overflowing — even  to  suffocation.  The 
Hearse  was  richly  draperied  with  Cloth,  Silk  &  Velvet — dotted  with 
stars  of  silver  &  the  arch  hung  with  silver  lace.  The  Coffin  was 
elegant.  The  Hearse  was  drawn  by  six  white  horses  &  a  footman, 
dressed  in  white — Turkish  style  for  each  horse.  The  National 
Guard  and  several  other  military  companies  were  out. 

I  understand  there  is  a  Band  of  Musicians  who  play  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Yard  every  Saturday  evening.  Washington  is  a  much  pleas¬ 
anter  city  than  I  had  anticipated.  A  fine  looking  gentleman  at  the 
door  very  kindly  assigned  us  a  position  near  him  &  called  our 
attention  to  particularly  eminent  men  as  they  passed  into  the 
Botunda  of  the  Capitol. 

The  scenes  of  this  day  will  long  be  remembered. 

Tuesday  evening  about  9  o’clock  we  arrived  in  Richmond  & 
stopped  at  the  Exchange  Hotel.  It  pleased  me  better  than  any 
Hotel  in  the  South.  We  passed  within  about  2  miles  of  Henry 
Clay's  birth  place,  as  we  came  on  the  Cars,  through  what  is  called 
“The  slashes.” 

In  Washington,  we  visited  the  President’s  House  and  the  Govern¬ 
ments’  Green-houses.  The  gardener  gave  me  a  beautiful  Red  rose. 
I  shall  press  it  in  remembrance  of  my  visit  to  Washington.  I  have 
never  seen  plants  grow  in  such  perfection  under  hot-house  culture 
as  in  the  houses  we  visited  this  morning. 

July  18 

Warm,  clear  and  Pleasant. 

David  & -  came  last  evening.  They  are  lively  and  merry  as 

ever.  All  appear  well  enough  here  &  agreeable  enough,  but  the 
Debts!  interest  money  will  drain  any  man’s  purse 

[The  above  entry  was  made  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  and 
the  diary  here  refers  to  the  arrival  of  the  Comers  and  of  being 
warmly  welcomed  by  Laura’s  family.] 


Stairway  in  the  James  Comer  home 
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DIARY 

[Sixteen  years  after  Laura’s  marriage] 

June  19th,  1864  [Columbus] 

Sunday  Evening.  Weather  cloudy  &  raining,  Mr.  Comer  &  Maj. 
Clemons1  are  conversing  in  the  Drawingroom,  both  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  improved  health.  My  health  is  being  restored  by  rest  and 
sleep.  Tuesday  &  Wednesday  evening  friends  were  with  us  to  tea. 
I  always  enjoy  such  social  meetings.  None  of  us  attended  church 
today  on  account  of  the  inclement  weather.  I  have  just  finished 
two  letters — one  for  Mrs.  Singleton  and  one  for  cousin  Katy 
Comer.  Now  this  book  is  just  opened — but  who  can  tell  what 
events  will  occur  before  impressions  are  made  upon  the  last  page? 
Never  in  my  life  of  47  years,  have  I  felt  so  utterly  incompetent  of 
myself  to  do  any  good  thing.  I  see  God  in  all  things  &  over  all — 
God  infinite  and  forever!  My  daily,  hourly  prayer  is  that  my  will 
may  be  in  all  things ,  subject  to  &  merged  in  God’s  will.  In  every 
kind  word,  tender  thought,  enrapturing  emotion,  cheering  smile 
or  bitter  tear;  in  every  little  tiny  flower  &  leaf,  in  gently  purling 
streams,  extended  grassy  downs  or  lofty  mountain  scenes  where 
white  and  fleecy  clouds  with  silver  lining  flit  across  the  beauti¬ 
fully  tinted  azure  sky — I  see  the  mighty  power  of  the  Infinite  God! 

Monday  morning  6V2  o’clock.  Arose  this  morning  refreshed  with 
the  night’s  repose  and  the  sweet  &  delightful  rest  of  another  holy 
sabbath  day.  The  breakfast  bell  has  just  rung.  Cloudy  but  not 
raining  at  this  moment.  Servants  as  usual  this  morning,  idle  and 
exceedingly  annoying.  If  I  had  reliable  servants,  no  doubt  the 
discipline  here,  in  this  life,  would  be  incomplete  to  fit  and  prepare 
me  for  a  happy  &  peaceful  death. 

Monday  Eve’g — 2!4  o’clock.  The  clouds  are  clearing  away  &  the 
sun  is  shining  out  brightly.  After  breakfast  Mr.  Comer  Mr.  Cle¬ 
mons  &  myself  rode  over  to  Maj.  Clemons  new  place  &  returned 
home  to  dinner.  Willis  is  now  harnessing  to  take  Mr.  Comer  over 
to  the  Depo,  on  his  way  to  the  Plantations. 

June  26 

Sunday  Morning.  Weather  clear  &  delightful,  rather  warm. 

1  Major  Clemens  is  mentioned  frequently  in  the  diary.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  very  close 
member  of  the  Comer  family,  but  no  explanation  is  made  of  his  connection. 
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Arose  at  6  o’clock,  breakfasted,  played  &  sung  a  few  tunes  with 
Mr.  Clemons. 

Mr.  C.  is  somewhat  under  a  cloud.  I  think  his  disease;  the  slow 
fever  he  has  very  sensibly  affects  his  spirits.  It  distresses  me  to  see 
him  so  sad  &  serious  all  the  time. 

Our  Horses  being  out  to  the  plantation  prevents  me  from  attending 
Church  to-day.  I  have  never  been  absent  from  Church  as  many 
Sundays  in  the  same  number  of  months  as  in  the  last  few — or  half 
year. 

Monday  noon, 

Clouds  are  gathering  and  winds  are  blowing  up  a  shower.  Satur¬ 
day  I  sent  Willis  and  wagon  out  to  Alabama;  he  will  return  this 
evening.  Calls  this  morning  from  Ladies — Mrs — and  Misses  Chan¬ 
cellor,  Appier  and  Rutherford.  Maj.  Clemons  walked  over  to  Mr. 
Redd’s  this  morning.  I  know  little  what  is  going  on  without.  I 
have  rented  one  half  of  our  house  to  Dr.  Douglas,  chief  surgeon 
at  Post  here  &  expect  after  they  take  possession  a  comparative  re¬ 
lief  from  care.  I  never  before  so  much  felt  the  need  of  social 
friends  daily  around  me.  The  state  of  my  health  demands  recre¬ 
ation  &  must  have  it,  or  sink  into  despondency  &  gloom. 

July  27th.  Wednesday  evening. 

Last  Saturday  morning  cousin  Wallace  Comer’s  servant  came  and 
informed  me  he  was  wounded  &  I  went  immediately  for  him,  did 
not  bring  him  out  home  until  evening.  Dr.  D.1  his  uncle  came  on 
Sunday  evening,  Cousin  Katy  on  Monday  &  Legare  to-day.  They 
left  for  home  this  evening.  I  accompanied  them  to  the  Depot,  there 
was  informed  of  James  Drewry’s2  death!  Returning  I  called  upon 
Mrs.  Bass,  her  health  is  improving. 

One  week  last  Monday  Columbus  was  thrown  into  an  intense  ex¬ 
citement  by  an  expected  raid  from  the  Enemy.  Tuesday,  every¬ 
body  was  astir.  I  remained  at  home;  did  not  go  out  at  all.  Capt. 
W.  A.  James  rode  up  in  the  morning  &  prepared  for  the  fight. 
Maj.  Clemons  offered  his  services  to  Commandant  of  the  Post  & 
rendered  signal  service,  day  and  night.  Mr.  Comer  went  to  Plan- 

1  Dr.  John  W.  Drewry. 

*  Sergeant  James  Allen  Drewry,  Company  C,  Forty-Fifth  Alabama  Regiment.  Killed  in  battle 
near  Atlanta. 
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tations  on  Monday.  This  evening,  I  am  alone  for  the  first  time  in 
a  long  while. 

Sabbath  Evening  July  30th. 

Clouds  are  gathering  &  promise  a  shower  of  rain.  The  atmosphere 
is  sultry  and  hot.  Maj.  C.  tries  me  exceedingly  by  his  unsocial 
selfish  ways  and  angry  words  &  looks.  I  cannot  account  for  them, 
since  he  went  into  the  war  he  is  no  more  the  same  man  he  was 
before.  He  was  always  inclined  to  think  very  highly  of  himself, 
but  now  he  resents  anything  &  every  opinion  that  is  at  all  against 
his  own.  I  find  very  little  pleasure  in  his  society  at  any  time  for 
I  always  fear  a  sharp  reply  or  a  cross  look,  such  is  humanity;  frail, 
oh,  how  frail!  Maj.  C.  can  be  very  pleasant  and  agreeable  or  he 
can  be  exceedingly  disagreeable!  The  most  of  his  time  here  now 
he  renders  himself  exceedingly  disagreeable. 

Aug.  1st  Monday  Eve’g. 

The  day  has  been  charming.  Mr.  Clemons  went  out  to  the  Planta¬ 
tion  this  eve’g  to  see  Mr.  Comer  on  business,  will  return  in  the 
morning.  This  morning  I  rode  down  and  attended  to  business  in 
Bank,  looked  for  salt,  &c.  met  several  very  pleasant  ladies  &  con¬ 
versed  awhile  with  them.  Edmund  was  sold  on  Saturday.  I  am 
glad  he  is  gone. 

14th  Sunday  Even’g. 

Weather,  clear  &  warm.  Maj.  Clemens  and  myself  attended  ser¬ 
vices  at  St.  Luke’s  church  at  1014  o’clock  this  morning. 

A  cloud  of  gloom  seems  resting  over  the  entire  community.  Al¬ 
most  every  family  is  suffering  from  the  terrible  effects  of  this  awful 
war!  I  pray  the  Lord  will  soon,  in  his  great  mercy,  stay  the  cruel 
tide  of  war. 

During  the  past  year,  our  home  has  not  been  many  days  without 
either  sick  or  wounded.  Demands  from  the  afflicted  are  constant. 

Aug.  18th.  Thursday  evening;  914  o’clock. 

Clear  and  moonlight.  This  morning  at  914  o’clock  Lethe,  my  most 
valued  servant,  one  I  have  raised  gave  birth  to  a  daughter.  The 
child  weighed  714  lbs.  dressed. 

Mrs.  Vincent  came  last  night  &  was  very  kind;  remaining  until 
1014  this  morning. 
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Last  evening  Miss  Lizzie  Rutherford  called  &  Dr.  Boswell’s  two  little 
girls,  they  informed  me  the  scarlet  fever  had  made  an  appearance 
in  the  family.  I  have  neglected  writing  for  many  weeks  but  I 
must  turn  my  attention  to  my  correspondence  &  other  writing. 

Aug  19th  5  o’clock  p.  m. 

The  day  has  been  oppressively  warm.  Lethe  being  sick  I  cannot 
go  out  at  all.  Rose  is  very  careless  &  although  very  strong,  she  ac¬ 
complishes  little  because  she  is  so  indolent — so  lazy  &  idling.  How 
unpleasant  it  is  to  be  obliged  to  look  after  servants  continually — 
one  cannot  read,  write,  converse,  sew  or  do  anything  else  with  any 
comfort  at  all  to  themselves. 

Lethe  is  sick  precisely  the  right  time  for  me,  but  at  a  very  uncom¬ 
fortable  season  for  her. 

Mrs.  Echols  sent  me  a  quarter  of  Kid  yesterday  &  gave  me  a  basket 
of  delicious  fruit  the  day  before.  Mrs.  M.  L.  Jones  sent  me  1 
gallon,  new  cider,  &  a  boquette  of  beautiful  flowers  today  &  Mrs. 
Cowdry  half.  doz.  fresh  eggs  &  some  Catchup. 

Aug.  25th.  Thermometer  over  100,  the  hottest  day  of  the  season. 
I  have  been  greatly  oppressed  by  the  heat.  This  morning  I  rode 
over  to  Mrs.  Brook’s  in  Ala.  &  was  somewhat  refreshed  by  my  ride. 
The  hour  is  now  5  o’clock  p.  m.  I  will  dress  and  drive  over  to  Mrs. 
Jones’  or  walk  over  to  Dr.  Boswell’s.  I  am  very  weak  indeed,  but 
Dr.’s  family  have  the  scarlet  fever  &  it  is  my  duty  to  go  over  & 
see  them  if  possible. 

Aug.  29th 

Weather  clear  and  very  warm.  This  morning  I  attended  church 
service  of  the  Rev  Mr.  Stickney,  Chaplain  for  the  Hospitals  here. 
Many  sudden  deaths  have  recently  occurred  here. 

Ally,  Lethe’s  mother,  came  in  to  spend  the  Sabbath  with  her  yes¬ 
terday.  How  agreeable  &  delightful  are  obedient  servants! 

Sept.  4th.  Sabbath  Evening. 

Cloudy  &  very  warm  and  sultry.  I  am  alone  in  the  house  to-day. 
Have  not  been  to  church.  Mr.  Clemens  has  gone  to  Salem.  Have 
had  company  all  this  week.  Wednesday  evening  I  went  to  the 
Hospital  to  see  a  sick  soldier,  and  before  I  left,  Mrs.  Rogers,  his 
mother  from  Mobile  came  with  her  little  son.  My  sympathies 
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were  aroused  for  her  &  I  invited  her  to  come  our  house,  where  she 
remained  when  absent  from  the  Hospital.  Wednesday  morning, 
cousins  Hugh  &  Wallace  Comer  came  &  remained  until  Thursday. 
They  are  pleasant  young  men. 

We  have  rented  our  house  to  Dr.  Alexander.  Between  the  time 
spent  renting,  shewing  them  around  &c.  &c.  company  &  all  I  have 
been  very  busily  engaged  all  the  week.  To-morrow  I  shall  finish 
moving  our  things  out;  because  I  feel  so  unsettled;  although  we  do 
not  give  up  the  house  until  Oct.  Mr.  Comer  is  now  at  the  Planta¬ 
tion  &  then  I  shall  go  out  &  be  absent  some  time. 

This  morning  I  rec’d  a  letter  from  Capt.  W.  D.  Emery  stating  he 
was  sick  in  hospital  at  Griffin,  Ga.  During  the  week  I  have  received 
several  interesting  letters  but  none  more  so  to  me  than  one  from 
sister  Julianne  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  Richmond;  she  is  a  lovely 
character. 

Yesterday  I  heard  Mr.  Comer  was  quite  sick  &  having  a  sick  servant 
here  I  cannot  yet  safely  leave.  I  asked  Maj.  Clemons  to  go  out  and 
see  how  sick  Mr.  Comer  is. 

Sept.  18th,  Sabbath  morning,  sultry  &  cloudy. 

What  a  week  of  events  has  the  past  been!  I  know  not. 

One  week,  last  Friday,  Mr.  Clemons  went  out  to  Cowikee  Planta¬ 
tion  &  on  Saturday  morning  to  Uchee.  Found  Mr.  Comer  very 
sick!  I  was  improving  from  my  attack  of  the  past  week  &  intended 
going  out  on  Monday  Evening,  by  Rail-Road;  but  Mr.  Lawrence 
came  down  on  Monday  morning  &  informed  me  that  Mr.  Comer 
had  congestion  of  the  Brain  &  was  very  low  indeed;  that  it  was 
doubtful  whether  he  found  him  alive  that  night  when  he  returned. 
Mr.  L.  brought  a  letter  from  Mr.  Clemons  &  Dr.  Brunson  stating 
that  Mr.  C’s  condition  was  hopeless!  Another  messenger  came 
about  3  o’clock  Tuesday  evening,  stating  he  was  still  alive.  I  at 
once  remembered  how  low  he  had  been  before  &  recovered  & 
ordered  my  Rockaway  immediately  &  started  for  Uchee,  at  4!^ 
p.  m.  arriving  there,  after  a  long  tedious  &  solitary  ride  of  30  miles 
only  meeting  on  the  way  one  white  man  &  one  negro  walking 
beside  the  road.  The  evening  was  cool  bright  moonlight!  Shall 
I  ever  forget  it?  Mrs.  E.  Ingram  met  me  at  the  door  &  said  my 
husband  was  still  alive;  as  I  entered  the  room  &  viewed  him  there 
outstretched,  ghastly  &  in  the  semblance  of  death  what  a  host  of 
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reccolections  came  rushing  from  the  fountain  over  my  heart  and 
mind.  I  bent  over  him  and  spoke  to  him;  he  knew  me — how  glad 
I  was  to  hear  him  speak  once  more.  10  minutes  past  9  o’clock  he 
fell  quietly  asleep  I  trust  and  hope  in  the  arms  of  his  Savior. 

We  then  set  immediately  about  preparing  to  move  him  to  Colum¬ 
bus,  the  Coffin  having  arrived  &  arrangements  been  completed,  we 
started  for  the  Hatchiechubbee  Depo,  on  our  way  to  Columbus 
about  10  o’clock.  O,  what  a  gloomy  ride!  How  somber  and  sad 
the  moonlight  seemed.  Between  daylight  &  sunrise,  we  arrived  at 
the  Depot,  placed  the  Coffin  in  Baggage  room  &  quietly  remained 
there  until  the  cars  came  by.  8  men  servants  accompanied  us. 
The  Rail-Road  men  were  very  kind  to  us.  Everything  passed  on 
very  well,  save  the  Hearse  Driver  was  very  ignorant  &  obstinate 
withal  &  caused  us  some  annoyance.  Arriving  home,  the  Coffin 
was  placed  in  the  parlor  but  the  Corpse  could  not  be  seen  at  all. 
What  a  sad  day  in  our  house  was  this! 

The  funeral  by  appointment  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  DeVotie  was  attended 
from  the  Baptist  Church  at  414  o’clock,  p.  m.  Cousin  Katy  & 
Wallace  were  sent  for  on  Monday  evening;  they  came  on  the  train 
Tuesday  morning  and  remained  until  after  the  burial  &  until 
Friday  morning  &  then  left  for  their  home.  How  grateful  I  was  to 
them  for  their  kind  attentions. 

Only  one  thing  I  specially  regret,  viz.,  that  Cousin  Anderson  Comer 
was  not  despatched,  but  this  was  quite  impossible  being  away 
from  Telegraph  lines.  I  must  write  him.  Many  of  his  relatives 
acted  very  strangely;  proving  that  the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of 
all  evil  &  among  them  was  Mrs.  Victoria  Winter. 

Many  persons  called  &  proffered  every  kindness  to  me  in  their 
power.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Boswell  were  very  kind  &  sent  their  carriage 
to  the  Depo  until  ours  could  arrive  from  the  Plantation.  Mrs. 
Dessau1  very  kindly  sent  me  a  Bonnet  and  veil  to  wear  &  Cousin 
Katy  lent  me  a  collar. 

Miss  Lizzie  Rutherford  very  kindly  came  &  proffered  her  assistance 
in  purchasing  apparel.  I  suppose  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  get  a 
full  suit  of  Mourning,  but  I  shall  try  as  I  desire  to  pay  my  respect 
that  is  due.  My  heart  claims  its  right. 

Last  evening,  Marcus  F.  Comer  and  son  came  to  see  me  per  request 


1  A  fashionable  milliner  of  the  mid-nineteenth  century. 
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of  his  late  brother,  my  husband,  relative  to  a  Legacy  left  to  him 
&c.  A  pleasant  but  sad  call.  Friday  morning  I  sent  for  Gen’l  H.  L. 
Benning  &  Mrs.  Benning  for  counsel  as  I  knew  not  what  to  do! 
They  pointed  out  to  me,  the  way. 

[James  Comer  died  Sept.  14th,  1864  of  congestion  of  the  brain.] 

Sept.  19  Monday  morning  about  daylight.  Cloudy,  rained  in  the 
night.  Mrs.  Rogers  who  has  a  sick  son  in  the  Hospital  spent  two 
hours  with  us  last  evening.  She  is  an  excellent  woman.  I  arose 
early  this  morning  to  write  Mr.  Comer’s  obituary.  Who  will  write 
mine? 

20th.  Cloudy  &  rainy.  I  feel  quite  oppressed  this  evening.  Judge 
Johnson  came  up  to  advise  me  about  Mr.  Comer’s  Will.  This 
morning  Mr.  Devotie  called  and  spent  a  pleasant  hour,  dined  with 
us.  Mrs.  Boswell  spent  the  evening.  Many  persons  have  called  & 
sent  notes  of  condolence  &  consolation  to  me. 

Sept  25th  Sabbath  evening. 

The  coolest  evening  of  the  season.  Shawls  and  fires  are  quite  com¬ 
fortable.  During  the  past  week  the  weather  has  been  variable. 
I  have  been  trying  to  die  black,  have  succeeded  in  some  things  and 
failed  in  others. 

I  have  had  company  every  day,  more  or  less.  Glad  to  see  all  of  my 
friends  but  dying  black  &  visiting  don’t  harmonize  well  together. 
A  friend  informed  me  that  Mr.  Comer’s  sister  &  family  were  trying 
to  contest  Mr.  Comer’s  will!  Shocking!!  How  can  any  person  have 
such  a  mean  principle? 

Oct.  1st  Saturday  evening.  Clear  &  cool. 

Last  Tuesday  I  went  out  to  the  Cowikee  Plantation  &  came  home 
this  morning.  Found  the  servants  very  obedient  &  kind  but  several 
of  the  children  sick  &  one  died  Thursday  night.  Although  be¬ 
reaved  &  alone  I  have  much  for  which  to  be  grateful  &  I  trust  I 
feel  the  full  measure  of  gratitude  for  all  these  rich  blessings  that 
have  fallen  to  my  lot  in  life. 

Oct.  2nd.  The  morning  is  delightfully  clear  and  pleasant.  4  sol¬ 
diers  from  Missouri  breakfasted  with  us.  Willis  is  now  driving  the 
carriage  around  for  church.  Last  evening  I  called  over  to  Dr. 
Boswell’s  a  few  moments — I  dont  think  they  are  very  sincere 
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friends  to  me,  but  perhaps  they  are!!!  Time  will  prove  them.  I 
have  not  been  to  church  since  Mr.  Comer’s  death  but  I  am  going 
to  take  up  the  heavy  cross  &  go  to-day.  May  the  exercises  be 
blessed  to  the  good  of  my  soul.  I  must  go. 

3rd  Monday  evening.  With  our  servants  Willis,  Please  &  I  went 
to  the  Cemetery  this  morning  to  have  earth  hauled  &  improve  our 
lot.  I  planted  some  violets  &  shall  plant  white  hyacinths  &  other 
shrubs  &  flowers  as  soon  as  I  can.  The  sun  was  obscured  nearly  all 
the  morning  which  rendered  the  morning  peculiarly  favorable  to 
the  work  we  were  accomplishing. Lethe  is  sick  again  to-day  &  her 
baby  is  squalling. 

Oct  4th  Tuesday  morning.  Daylight.  After  Lethe  as  usual;  how 
terible  are  eye  servants! 

Oct.  9th.  Sabbath  Evening  3  o’clock.  Weather  clear  &  cool.  If  I 
had  a  reliable  servant  woman  to  take  care  of  my  house  I  should 
feel  very  thankful  indeed  but  it  is  dreadful — terrible  to  live  in  the 
midst  of  thieves  &  liars !  I  daily  cry  for  patience  until  such  time  as 
I  can  be  delivered  from  my  tormentors!  Rose,  Lethe  &  Old  Lucy 
at  the  Plantation  &  Rena  who  was  raised  with  Lethe  and  all  of  our 
servants  who  have  troubled  me  since  their  Master’s  death.  Rose  is 
trifling  &  idle  &  Lethe  and  Rena  are  liars  &  thieves.  They  both 
broke  into  my  store-room  last  week  while  I  was  at  our  Plantation. 

Wednesday  Evening,  Oct.  12th 

At  Cowikee  Plantation,  just  before  sunset.  Monday  morning  I  pur¬ 
posed  leaving  in  the  even’g  for  Ala.  Mr.  Durand  &  daughter  called 
to  see  about  renting  our  house  or  part  of  it.  Mrs.  Torry  &  Miss 
Grant  dined  with  us  &  we  were  then  all  seated  in  carriage  on  our 
way  thither,  descending  the  hill  toward  the  city  we  met  cousin 
Legare  Comer  going  out  to  our  home.  We  drove  to  Mrs.  Torry ’s 
residence,  left  them  and  then  returned  home  &  spent  the  evening 
with  cousin  Legare  &  his  young  friend  Mr.  Hendrick. 

They  left  for  the  University  at  Tuscaloosa  early  Tuesday  morning. 
Oct.  14th.  Friday  evening.  Uchee  Plantation 

Two  sick  servants,  Commodore  &  Buck  are  lying  by  my  fire.  What 
a  care  they  are! 

This  morning  I  went  out  to  see  &  count  all  of  our  Hogs,  tools  &c. 
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&c.  Mr.  Lawrence,  our  overseer,  is  very  kind  but  many  things 
demand  my  presence  &  care.  What  a  waste  there  is  on  a  Planta¬ 
tion!  I  have  just  written  home  &  sent  a  servant  with  a  letter  to 
Depo.  I  came  to  Uchee  Wednesday  morning  in  Mr.  Clemons’ 
wagon.  The  road  was  long,  came  by  Mr.  Peter’s  Mill  &  saw  him 
about  Lumber.  I  think  the  crop  on  the  Plantation  this  year  will 
yield  well  &  repay  the  Labor  put  upon  it.  Now  is  the  time  to 
prepare  ground  for  wheat  &  oats. 

Oct.  16th  Sunday  morning  11  o’clock. 

The  day  is  pleasant — the  sun  is  shining  dimly.  5  servant  men  who 
have  been  in  Government  employ  were  all  in  yesterday  sick.  Buck 
is  very  sick — this  morning  I  sent  for  Dr.  O’neil,  he  came,  applied 
pepper  poultice  &  left  calomel  powders  to  be  given  once  in  4  hours 
through  the  day. 

The  past  has  been  a  busy  week.  I  came  from  Cowikee  Thursday, 
have  taken  an  inventory  of  Tools,  stock  &c.  &c.  Yesterday  I  rode 
out  to  the  Tannery  to  get  our  leather  &  settle  with  Mr.  Gillmore, 
2 5V2  lbs  of  Leather  due.  So  far  the  servants  and  others  have  all 
been  very  kind  save  two  or  three,  that  I  hope  may  repent  &  do 
better.  My  health  is  improving  &  I  find  it  very  necessary  for  me 
to  be  right  here  just  now.  This  is  the  first  Sunday  morning  I  have 
ever  spent  without  a  Bible  in  the  House  &  may  I  never  spend 
another  without  the  chart  of  my  life  by  my  side.  Mr.  Comer’s  is 
locked  up  in  the  Overseers  house,  where  it  is  put  for  safe  keeping. 

Sunday  even’g,  3  o’clock. 

Two  soldiers  rode  up  to  our  gate  &  called  for  Corn  to  feed  their 
horses.  I  inquired  for  their  vouchers  to  prove  them  Confederate 
soldiers  &  then  sent  a  servant  to  feed  their  horses  &  invited  them 
into  the  house;  found  them  pleasant  young  men.  Eleven  little 
servant  boys  just  came  up  to  get  each  his  biscuit  which  I  buttered 
&  gave  them. 

I  dreaded  to  come  to  this  house — this  room — where  Mr.  Comer 
died! 

Oct.  17th  Monday  morning. 

I  have  been  very  actively  engaged  arranging  for  the  best  about 
business  generally.  Dr.  Molton  called  by  request.  I  wish  his  ad¬ 
vice.  Buck  remains  very  sick.  I  am  now  waiting  for  Dr.  O’Neal 
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who  attends  him.  I  must  ride  over  the  Plantation  this  morning  & 
to-morrow  morning  leave  for  home,  via  Cowikee.  Some  things  do 
not  please  me  on  this  Plantation  as  usual. 

12  o’clock.  I  have  written  several  letters  &  one  for  Mr.  Jason  to  the 
Rev  Thomas  Battle,  Forsyth,  Ga.  Jason  is  an  excellent  man. 

4E>  o’clock.  Cloudy.  The  miserable  negro  ordered  to  get  my  Pony 
was  over  one  hour  &  then  too  late  for  me  to  ride  out  in  the  fields. 
I  am  troubled  this  evening  about  many  things.  Dr.  O’Neal  came 
&  witnessed  the  agreement  between  Mr.  Laurence  &  myself  about 
the  ensuing  year,  viz — 

$1500  Dollars  in  Confederate  money  to  split  &  haul  2000  Rails  on 
the  Overseer’s  land.  Feed  Mr.  Lawrence  &  his  horse. 

Oct.  20th  Thursday  even’g.  Robin  is  very  sick.  I  sent  for  Dr. 
Chafin  but  he  will  not  be  here  until  to-morrow  morning  at  7 
o’clock,  Distance  is  a  great  disadvantage  to  the  sick  in  the  country. 
Yesterday  Dr.  Stovall  came  over.  I  was  much  pleased  with  him. 
He  is  an  agreeable  gentleman.  Mrs.  Chappel  (a  poor  woman)  & 
little  grandchild  came.  She  is  a  great  smoker.  I  am  very  thankful 
I  am  not  addicted  to  such  filthy  habit  &  hope  I  never  may  be. 

Oct.  30th.  Sunday  Evening.  Clear  &  pleasant.  All  apparently  goes 
well  with  me  now  save  the  neglect  &  disobedience  of  Lethe  and 
Rosa.  O,  how  much  I  would  give  for  such  a  servant  woman  here 
as  Lilly  is  at  the  Plantation. 

This  morning  I  attended  church.  Mr.  Slade  preached.  The  even¬ 
ing  I  have  spent  reading,  for  I  desired  to  take  my  mind  off  from 
things  that  would  annoy  and  purplex  me.  The  servants  during  my 
absence  took  no  care  at  all  of  the  house  &  lot,  have  been  shamefully 
neglected.  Lethe  destroyed  nearly  all  of  my  fowls;  two  guineas, 
they  tied  together  by  the  legs  &  starved  them  to  death.  I  will  give 
Rose  no  meat  for  some  days  that  she  may  remember  starving  the 
poor,  speechless  Guineas  to  death.  Yesterday  I  spent  part  of  the 
morning  with  the  Tax  collector,  giving  in  Taxes.  Tomorrow  I 
must  give  in  Alabama  Tax. 

Nov.  2nd  Wednesday  Even’g.  The  day  has  been  dark  &  lowering 
&  this  morning  everything  &  everybody  on  this  place  seems  to  be 
in  a  bad  humor  and  nothing  could  start  right.  Mr.  Whitten  the 
county  surveyor  &  Mr.  Ford  a  Railroad  man  stayed  here  last  night. 
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We  had  been  riding  and  walking  all  day,  searching  for  land  lines 
&  cross-lines;  they  left  after  breakfast  this  morning.  I  have  been 
busily  engaged  all  day,  attending  to  our  sugar  cane.  To-morrow 
we  shall  commence  boiling  sugar  cane  &  I  intend  to  make  some 
sugar. 

Nov.  3d  Thursday  evening  9  o’clock. 

So  many  demands  upon  me  I  scarcely  know  how  to  turn  &  what 
to  do  next.  This  morning  we  had  just  begun  to  grind  corn  when 
Mr.  Wells,  Mr.  Whittier  &  other  gentlemen  came  for  me  to  ac¬ 
company  them  in  running  the  lines  between  ourselves  &  several 
other  parties.  Our  company  consisted  of  Mr.  Wells — the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  Rail  Road,  Mr.  Whittier,  the  county  surveyor,  Mr. 
Krenshaw,  Mr.  Ford  &  Mr.  Lawrence  our  Overseer.  About  2 
o’clock  we  returned  home  for  dinner.  After  dinner  I  conversed 
with  Mr.  Lawrence  &  desired  our  conversation  to  be  exclusively 
upon  business  but  like  most  persons  he  must  indulge  in  a  little 
sprinkle  of  gossip!  I  despise  gossip!  and  never  dabble  in  it.  I  have 
plenty  to  do  to  attend  to  my  own  affairs  &  more  than  I  can  do. 

Nov.  6th  Sabbath  morning.  Weather  cloudy  &  chilly.  Yesterday  I 
left  here  with  a  little  servant  Fred  &  rode  up  to  Uchee  on  my  pony 
in  one  hour  &  half ,  had  my  pony  fed,  shod  &  attended  to  my  busi¬ 
ness,  took  account  of  Leather  &c.  &c.  Found  Mr.  Lawrence  our 
overseer  at  home.  Lucy  was  cooking  peas  badly  for  servants.  I 
must  write  to  Mr.  Lawrence  about  them.  Last  evening  a  company 
of  servants  came  down  to  Cowikee  after  sugar  cane.  I  feel  much 
better  today  than  I  expected  after  my  ride.  I  am  very  anxious  to 
hear  about  my  Columbus  home  &  should  really  be  there  right  now, 
also  to  hear  from  Cousin  Katy’s  family. 

Nov.  13th.  Sunday  Evening 

Yesterday  I  returned  from  Cowikee  Plantation,  weary  and  care¬ 
worn.  Cousin  Wallace  met  me,  pleasant,  cheerful  as  ever. 

Mr.  Clemons  was  absent  last  evening  but  cousin  Wallace’s  bright 
face  lighted  up  my  home.  This  morning  we  attended  St.  Paul’s 
Church  &  heard  an  able  &  eloquent  sermon  on  the  duty  of  regular 
&  systematic  benevolence.  Lizzie  Rutherford  came  home  &  dined 
with  us,  after  dinner  we  rode  up  to  Mrs.  Cook’s.  She  died  at  the 
advanced  age  of  74  years.  Mr.  Clemons  has  somewhat  improved  in 
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health  by  being  at  his  hilly  place  in  Ala.  &  he  will  move  out  this 
week.  Mr.  Durand’s  people  will  move  out  to  our  house  &  I  shall 
then  be  greatly  relieved  of  care. 

Nov.  25th  Friday  Evening.  Warm  &  pleasant.  I  am  sitting  by  a 
bright  light-wood  fire  at  Cowikee  Plantation.  I  came  out  yesterday 
evening  and  had  a  pleasant  chat  with  Mrs.  Jones  on  the  Cars — 
scarcely  knew  when  I  arrived  at  Hatchiechubbie  Depo.  Thursday 
evening  Mr.  Wilkerson  called  on  business  &  soon  after  he  came 
cousin  Wallace  Comer  came  in  &  is  with  me  yet. 

This  evening  Willis  with  the  servants  &  cattle  have  come  from 
Columbus.  All  safe,  so  far  as  I  know.  I  sent  for  Dr.  Stovall  to  come 
over  and  sit  awhile  with  cousin  Wallace  but  was  informed  by  the 
servant  that  he  was  sick. 

Sunday  Evening,  Nov.  27th. 

The  day  has  been  clear  &  lovely.  Mrs.  Boswell  very  kindly  sent 
her  horses  and  carriage  around  for  Cousin  Wallace  &  myself  to 
attend  church,  we  rode  down  to  the  Episcopal  Church  &  walked 
back. 

Dec.  13th,  Tuesday  evening. 

Yesterday  I  came  home  by  Crawford.  Last  Thursday  I  went  out  to 
the  Plantation.  Friday  was  all  day  directing  about  building  a 
bridge  &  causeway. 

I  received  several  letters  today,  severally  from  Col.  Doughty  and 
Cousin  Katy — Cousin  Katy’s  is  especially  dear  to  me  from  the  deep 
&  true  spirit  of  friendship  it  breathed. 

Sabbath  Evening,  Dec.  15.  1864.  The  weather  is  warm,  like  spring. 
Too  warm  for  us  to  need  fires. 

Last  evening  I  left  Columbus  for  this  place,  the  cars  were  crowded 
&  my  seat-mate  was  not  agreeable,  but  she  left  in  three  miles. 

Dec.  20th. 

I  have  just  started  wagon  &  team  to  Hurtville1  with  load  &  Buck  to 
Columbus  with  Timber  to  enclose  our  cemetery  lot.  Last  evening 
I  sent  Mose  with  a  letter  down  to  Cousin  Katy.  I  am  very  anxious 
to  see  Cousin  Hugh! 

This  morning  I  have  examined  the  Poultry  &  given  two  Turkies  to 


1  Now  Huntsboro. 


Ill 
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the  servants  at  this  place  &  two  at  the  other  for  Christmas.  I  shall 
be  here  nearly  all  the  time  until  the  middle  of  January. 

Dec.  25th.  Christmas-day. 

Cloudy  in  the  morning  but  rainy  this  evening.  The  servants  began 
their  Christmas  yesterday  evening.  I  gave  after  dinner  to  [them] 
to  clean  their  houses  &  prepare  for  the  holi-days.  To-day  they  had 
two  turkies  for  dinner  &  fresh  pork  besides  other  things.  They  had 
company  &  seemed  to  enjoy  the  day  well.  At  10 ¥2  0  clock  I  rang 
the  bell  for  the  servants  to  come  in  for  service.  They  all  came  & 
sang  &  prayed  together.  Maj.  Clemons  came  out  from  Columbus 
to  spend  Christmas  with  us,  is  here  now.  If  the  weather  is  favor¬ 
able  we  will  go  to  Uchee  to-morrow.  I  am  very  anxious  to  see 
cousin  Hugh.  Shall  feel  uneasy  until  he  comes. 

26th.  Monday  Even’g.  I  feel  exceedingly  sad  this  evening.  Cousin 
Hugh  Comer’s  servant  came,  brought  me  a  letter  from  cousin 
Hugh.  I  am  glad  to  hear  from  him  &  hope  he  will  come  &  go  to 
Crawford  with  me  soon. 

While  I  was  deeply  depressed  this  evening  who  should  appear  at 
my  door  but  Edward,  a  very  capable  but  exceedingly  bad  servant 
we  had  sold.  I  sent  him  immediately  away. 

Jan  1st.  1865 

A  clear  and  delightful  winter  day.  The  past  or  Christmas  week  has 
been  an  eventful  one  with  me.  The  early  part  of  the  week  was 
spent  in  anxious  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  Cousin  Hugh.  Thursday 
evening  he  came  &  in  about  2  hours  Maj.  Clemons,  cousin  Hugh 
and  myself  started  with  4  mules,  army  wagon  &  3  saddle  horses 
for  Crawford  the  site  of  the  Court  House  for  the  County.  Just  after 
dark  we  arrived  at  the  Uchee  Plantation.  We  sent  forward  Henry 
one  of  our  waiting  servants  to  inform  the  servants  of  our  arrival 
but  it  was  some  time  before  we  had  a  comfortable  fire.  Everything 
had  been  moved  up  to  the  Overseer’s  house  for  safe  keeping  &  the 
old  house  looked  desolate  and  drear. 

I  ordered  supper  but  it  being  Christmas  times  and  a  very  slow 
servant  to  prepare  it  we  waited  sometime  and  had  little  at  last 
when  it  came.  Beds  &  bedsteads  were  brought  in  and  made  up 
after  a  fashion  &  we  all  resigned  ourselves  to  a  night  of  com¬ 
parative  unrest.  In  the  morning  Willis  rapped  at  the  door  and  said 
it  was  raining  &  it  was  time  to  get  up!  He  built  a  fire.  I  arose  & 
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dressed  &  then  the  gentlemen  from  their  bed.  We  had  no  wash 
pan  &  bon  owed  from  the  Overseer.  By  sunrise  we  were  on  our 
way  to  Crawford  under  a  cloudy  sky  &  passed  over  more  than  one 
mile  of  the  worst  rode  I  have  ever  seen;  after  we  reached  the  old 
stage-road  the  travelling  was  very  good  but  we  had  some  deep  and 
broad  Cieeks  to  pass.  Just  before  we  reached  Crawford  Court 
House  we  met  Judge  Waddle  in  a  buggy,  he  alighted  and  read  our 
papeis  &  directed  us  to  a  gentleman  who  would  arrange  the  busi¬ 
ness  for  us.  Subsequently  we  drove  up  before  Judge  Hooper’s  Office 
&  all  went  in.  I  consulted  him  about  the  affairs  of  the  Estate.  We 
arrived  in  Crawford  about  1 1  o’clock  &  left  at  2  o’clock  p.  m.  We 
returned  by  another  road  &  arrived  at  our  Uchee  Place  just  at 
dark.  Slept  better  that  night.  Saturday  (yesterday)  morning  we 
arose,  breakfasted  &  all  left  for  Cowikee.  The  atmosphere  was 
chilly  &  cold.  We  called  at  Mr.  Wilkerson’s  about  2  miles  from  this 
place  &  warmed  by  a  cheerful  fire.  Mrs.  Wilkerson  is  a  neat, 
pleasant  lady;  here  we  mounted  our  horses  and  all  rode  home. 

Aftei  dinnei  Cousin  Hugh  started  for  home,  having  been  ap¬ 
pointed. 

Saturday  Evening  25th 

Thursday  I  went  to  Columbus  &  returned  yesterday — met  Dr. 
Drewry  on  the  Cars  &  we  put  quite  a  joke  on  Col  Long  who  is 
deaf  (or  rather  he  put  it  on  himself.)  The  trip  down  &  up  was 
more  agreeable  than  my  former  trip.  I  have  been  made  very 
happy  by  several  presents  that  I  esteem  very  highly— among  them 
two  beautiful  prs.  of  Kid  gloves! 

Miss  Sallie  is  with  me  &  our  weaving  is  progressing  finely,  Wednes- 
day  I  put  Henry  in  the  loom  &  he  has  woven  well! 

Although  the  Commissioners  meet  next  Monday,  I  feel  very  much 
relieved  from  anxiety  &  care  to  what  I  have  done. 

Some  of  the  gentlemen  will  arrive  here  to-morrow  night.  My 
heart  is  full.  I  cannot  write.  The  servants  have  just  retired  after 
reading,  singing  &  prayer.  Rena  is  now  rubbing  me  &  preparing 

me  for  bed.  Miss  Sallie  sits  reading  by  the  stand.  I  am  neither 
sick  nor  well. 

March  31.  Friday  Evening 

Tuesday  was  the  day  appointed  for  the  Division  of  property  but  a 
quorum  or  majority  of  the  commissioners  were  not  present. 
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Monday  Evening 

Maj.  Clemons  &  Col.  G.  W.  Hooper  came  &  remained  until  last 
evening,  business  finished,  oath  taken;  and  all  left. 

Tuesday  Evening 

I  sent  Jim  to  Crawford  &  he  returned  with  commission  for  new 
Commissioners.  Wednesday  the  Division  began  &  was  concluded 
last  evening.  This  morning  I  went  down  to  Lake  Comer  on  our 
Plantation  &  found  it  a  beautiful  spot!  I  did  not  know  such  a  place 
was  on  the  Plantation.  I  came  home,  took  Willis  &  other  servants 
&  planted  cotton  ...  &  sunflower  seed  to  give  out  a  heavy  foliage 
&  prevent  chills  &  fevers  late  in  the  season. 

Reflecting  upon  the  events  of  the  past  week  it  affords  me  much 
pleasure  that  all  the  gentlemen  appointed  as  commissioners,  law¬ 
yers,  Justice  of  Peace  &  all  were  so  honorable!  None  could  have 
been  more  so. 

1 6th  April,  Sabbath  Evening. 

Last  Friday  was  a  day  of  great  excitement  with  me.  Thursday 
evening  I  spent  with  Mrs.  Jones  &  Mrs.  Benning.  Admiral  Buch¬ 
anan  of  the  Navy  &  Aid  were  present  at  tea.  Last  evening  I  came 
out  on  the  Cars  to  Blackman.  When  I  left  Columbus  intense  ex¬ 
citement  prevailed.  The  Federalists  were  said  to  have  captured 
Montgomery  &  were  approaching  Columbus  via  Tuskegee  &  Socie¬ 
ty  Hill,  about  noon  to-day,  several  scouts  sent  from  Columbus  to 
Union  Springs  rode  up  to  our  gate  &  inquired  the  way  to  Hatche- 
chubbie  via  Mrs.  Sanky’s  Plantation.  One  squad  of  the  Enemy 
passed  by  Uchee  today.  I  have  not  heard  the  extent  of  the  injury, 
if  any  done  there.  I  shall  go  in  the  morning,  I  think — if  not  I  shall 
send  a  servant.  This  evening  after  tea  I  called  the  servants  for 
reading  &  prayer.  Now  I  will  retire.  What  a  terrible  thing  war  is! 

April  17th.  [18651 

News  came  to-day  that  Columbus  was  taken  last  night.  Great  ex¬ 
citement  prevails. 

The  Federals  were  this  morning  at  Fort  Mitchel  advancing  this 
way. 

April  18th 

Information  has  reached  me  that  7  of  our  men  servants  &  all  of 
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our  mules  were  taken  from  Uchee.  I  am  submissively  &  quietly 
waiting  to  see  the  results  of  this  tremendous  Revolution. 

April  22 

If  I  could  be  allowed  to  settle  the  Estate  it  would  be  a  comfort  to 
me  but  now  the  care  of  it  in  these  uncertain  times  is  a  burden  to 
me.  The  past  has  been  a  very  exciting  week  to  all  persons  in  the 
county.  Columbus  is  in  ruins. 

April  26th,  Wednesday  12V6  o’clock 

The  weather  for  several  days  hase  been  cool,  there  was  quite  a 
frost  Sunday  night  that  turned  the  corn  yellow  in  damp  places. 
Sunday  evening  Cousin  Hugh  came.  Monday  we  went  up  to 
Uchee,  returned  in  the  evening  weary  &  ready  for  sleep,  made 
several  “gate  calls.”  Yesterday  morning  Cousin  Hugh  left  for 
Columbus  &  will  return  this  evening.  This  morning  I  rode  around 
the  Plantation  &  took  Mose  to  let  down  fences,  open  gates  &c.  &c. 
Met  Mr.  Butt  &  his  servants  looking  outside,  in  the  woods,  for 
sheep. 

April  27th  Thursday  even’g  3 XA  o’clock 

Last  evening  I  went  to  Depo  for  Cousin  Hugh,  he  came  &  started 
directly  for  home.  I  accompanied  him  with  my  pony  about  one 
mile  &  then  rode  over  to  Mrs.  Butt’s  plantation,  returning,  called 
for  a  few  moments  at  Dr.  Stovall’s  gate. 

May  6th  Saturday  evening 

Weather  warm  like  summer.  Suspense  &  intense  excitement  has 
prevailed  during  the  past  week.  Monday  morning  I  went  to 
Columbus  &  returned  on  Tuesday,  called  upon  Mrs.  Jones  in  the 
morning  &  then  went  into  the  desolate  looking  city.  I  had  walked 
so  much  on  Monday  that  Mrs.  Cowdry  loaned  me  her  Rockaway 
on  Tuesday.  I  crossed  over  the  river  on  a  flat  Boat  but  returned  in 
a  little  canoe.  Yesterday  a  portion  of  the  Northern  Army  that  has 
been  seen  some  days  hovering  about  this  vicinity  came  with  flying 
flags,  completely  surrounding  the  Plantation  &  said  they  wanted 
mules  &  forage.  I  treated  them  as  soldiers  &  gentlemen.  They 
rode  up  to  the  fence  in  the  lower  field,  none  came  into  the  dwell- 
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ing  house;  two  or  three  came  into  the  back  yard  &  stepped  into 
servant’s  houses.  Early  in  the  morning  nearly  all  the  servant  men 
left  frightened  with  the  mules  &  have  not  since  then  been  seen. 

May  26th  Friday  Morning 

28th  I  was  interrupted  and  wrote  no  more. 

Isaac  has  just  left  for  Cousin  Katy’s 

July  1st  Saturday  evening 

Freedom  has  fallen  so  suddenly  upon  the  negroes  as  to  completely 
upset  his  equillibrium  &  turn  his  head. 

July  11th  Tuesday  even’g 

This  morning  I  spent  preparing  cotton  bales  for  market. 

July.  Wednesday  Evening  5  o’clock.  [Columbus] 

A  soldier  has  just  left.  Maj.  Clemens  is  improving.  Dr.  Douglas 
could  not  wait  until  the  first  of  Aug.  &  has  rented  Dr.  Urquhart’s 
house.  This  morning,  I  rode  over  to  Wynton  &  while  absent  Mr. 
Smith  &  Dr.  Minor  called  to  see  me,  I  was  informed  when  I  re¬ 
turned,  about  renting  the  house.  Willis  has  just  returned  from 
Columbus  Factory  with  the  first  of  our  new  wheat  ground.  Mr. 
Clapp  very  kindly  sent  me  a  memoranda  of  the  wheat  in  the  Gross 
&  after  grinding.  How  much  I  value  a  kindness.  To  my  sensitive 
heart  it  is  above  price.  Mrs.  Cary  sent  me  dinner  to-day.  Lethe 
made  the  first  blackberry  pie  this  morning — we  cannot  afford 
sugar  for  pies  &  cake  often.  A  soldier  called  with  blackberries  & 
asked  me  to  make  him  a  pie. 

July  10th  Sunday  12  o’clock. 

The  heat  of  the  sun  is  intense,  very  little  air  stirring  even  in  the 
shade.  Never  have  I  remained  at  home,  as  many  sabbaths  in  suc¬ 
cession.  When  will  all  of  my  family  be  well  again?  Maj.  C.  is 
convalescing  slowly.  Dr.  Minor  called  early  this  week  to  rent  our 
house;  subsequently,  on  Friday,  he  came  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stick- 
ney.  I  was  not  at  all  pleased  with  the  latter  gentleman,  he  was 
too  full  of  himself;  to  be  agreeable.  I  feel  it  is  my  duty  to  admit 
some,  one  or  two  families  into  the  house  since  so  many  are  without 
a  home!  I  do  feel  very  anxious  to  get  people  of  honorable  prin¬ 
ciples.  It  is  always  agreeable  to  deal  with  the  upright. 
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Clear,  warm  &  moonlight.  The  loud  talk  &  distant  hum  of  ser¬ 
vants’  voices;  prattle  &  cry  of  children  are  heard  here  every  night 
at  this  hour,  when  the  servants  return  from  the  fields.  In  twilight 
I  rode  my  pony  up  to  Mr.  Walker’s  this  evening.  They  are  pleasant 
people  &  good  neighbors.  Last  Sunday  morning  early  I  rode  up  to 
Uchee.  Henry  was  my  waiting  servant.  Returned  to  Cowikee  early 
Monday  morning  &  at  3  o’clock  in  the  evening  I  left  on  the  cars 
for  Montgomery  via  Union  Springs,  left  the  Springs  at  10  o’clock 
p.  m.  arrived  at  Exchange  Hotel  in  Montgomery  at  11  o’clock, 
a.  m.  covered  with  dust  &  weary  with  travel.  After  dinner  I  went 
out  &  priced  goods  in  several  stores  &  looked  about — 

Lethe  has  just  been  in  to  shew  me  her  party  dress  &c.  &c.  since  she 
is  invited  to  a  wedding. 

Aug.  6th,  Sabbath  evening. 

The  wedding  came  off  this  evening  at  4  o’clock.  The  servants  came 
all  dressed  in  white  muslin  &c.  &c.  ribbons  &  all. 

Aug.  10th  Thursday  evening 

Yesterday  morning  I  rode  down  to  Cowikee  &  returned  in  Cousin 
Katy  s  carriage  to  Uchee.  She  remained  over  night  &  this  morning 
I  anticipated  spending  the  day  with  her  at  Mrs.  Calhouns,  but  I 
fear  have  been  compelled  to  keep  my  bed  nearly  all  day.  .  .  Mr. 
Clemons  has  now  rode  up  to  accompany  Cousin  Katy  home  this 
morning. 

Nov.  6th  Sabbath  Even’g. 

Cleai  &  cool.  .  .  Last  Mnnday  I  went  out  to  the  Plantation  during 
which  time  I  inquired  which  servants  would  leave  at  Christmas 
&  all  save  two  or  three  said  they  would  go,  but  afterwards  recon¬ 
sidered  the  subject  &  desired  to  stay.  .  .  I  don’t  know  whether  I 
had  better  hire  if  they  would  agree  to  stay  &  work. 

Nov.  7th  Tuesday  Evening  10  o’clock. 

Weary  &  somewhat  sad.  .  .  When  will  Peace  be  restored? 

Last  evening  I  very  foolishly  took  charge  of  stewing  some  clear 
berries  &  being  over  the  fire  was  an  injury  to  me.  Henrietta  my 
new  Cook  could  have  attended  to  them  just  as  well  .  .  .  Cotton  has 
fallen.  I  must  soon  sell  at  some  price. 
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Nov.  12th 

Passing  through  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau  is  a  terrible  ordead! 

10  o’clock 

I  have  this  evening  had  my  last  talk  with  Robin  &  Ally.  I  have 
explained  the  situation  fully  to  them.  They  cannot  comprehend. 
How  dark  their  minds  must  be.  No  one  can  tell  anything  about 
them.  They  are  wary  and  sly.  I  must  retire  as  I  have  to  rise  early 
in  the  morning  before  light  to  see  the  wagon  off  for  Columbus. 

Daylight. 

The  wagon  has  gone — turkies  &  all.  Life  now  is  an  effort  with 
these  Freedmen — a  vast  labor — a  discipline.  Poor  ignorant  things! 

21st  Nov. 

At  Cowikee  Plantation.  The  weather  is  delightful.  We  are  now 
sowing  wheat  &  oats  although  late  the  Autumn  has  been  too  dry 
for  sewing  grain.  .  . 

Nov.  21st.  Tuesday  Evening. 

Robin  stands  by  the  door  giving  in  his  daily  report 

Sabbath  Even’g.  The  weather  remains  delightful.  Yesterday  I 
came  to  Columbus. 

Nov.  28th  Tuesday  Evening. 

The  wagons  came  in  to-day  &  I  have  had  a  fence  begun.  Lumber 
is  slow  coming  but  I  shall  have  plenty  soon.  0,  how  glad  I  shall 
be  when  my  fields  are  again  enclosed. 

Dec.  2nd.  Saturday  evening. 

This  morning  I  rode  into  the  city  &  Mr.  Hughs  paid  me  $5000 
Dollars  on  my  Cotton  money.  I  then  immediately  proceeded  to 
pay  my  debts  &  the  Debts  of  the  Estate.  Called  upon  Miss  Carrie 
Brown  &  found  her  as  agreeable  as  ever.  She  agreed  to  make 
dresses  for  me  on  the  2nd  week  in  January.  I  purchased  trim¬ 
mings  .  .  .  This  evening  paid  the  servants. 

Dec.  9th  Saturday  evening. 

Rainy  &  warm.  This  morning  I  went  out,  to  direct  the  servants  & 
inspect  things  generally,  also  to  put  up  fattening  hogs,  22  &  34 
stock  Flogs.  I  am  having  fence  repaired,  plowing  done  &c.  &c. 
Yesterday  was  the  8th  of  Dec.  a  day  I  shall  never  forget!!  All  the 
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land  belonging  to  Mr.  Comer’s  Estate  was  sold  at  public  auction 
sale!  The  Commissioners  &  all  present  were  gentlemen.  .  .  I  did 
not  mingle  in  the  crowd  but  kept  my  room  all  day.  Miss  Bettie 
Chancellor  came  out,  in  Rockaway,  with  me  &  is  with  me  yet;  she 
is  very  kind  &  sweet. 

Dec.  17th,  Sunday  even’g. 

Alone  in  my  room  at  the  Uchee  Plantation.  Tired  &  weary  of  try¬ 
ing  to  instruct  the  weak  &  ignorant  negroes. 

Thursday  evening  I  came  out  from  Columbus.  Had  gin  put  in 
order  &  packed  Cotton.  Yesterday  was  raining  but  I  came  from 
Cowikee  &  am  now  sitting  by  my  Uchee  fire ,  while  Lucinda,  rolled 
in  her  blanket  is  sleeping  by  my  side. 

I  have  just  completed  a  business  letter  to  Gen’l  Withers  &  a  social, 
friendly  one  to  Mrs  E.  James  &  now  I  must  retire  as  my  sleep  last 
night  was  very  much  broken. 

Feb.  5th  Sunday  Evening.  Cloudy  &  warm. 

My  cold  is  very  unpleasant  &  disagreeable.  I  can  scarcely  speak 
audibly.  Buck  was  guilty  of  great  disobedience  last  Thursday.  I 
sent  for  him  to  come  in  that  I  might  read  to  him  the  results  of 
Saul’s  disobedience  in  1st  Samuel  13th  chap.  Rece’d  a  letter  from 
Cousin  Wallace  yesterday.  Tomorrow  morning  I  must  go  up  to  the 
Columbus  Factory  &  then  pay  Alabama  State  &  County  Taxes. 

Feb.  9th  Thursday  evening.  Weather  clear  &  cold. 

Miss  Sallie  is  now  with  me,  we  have  moved  our  loom  &  are  now 
preparing  to  weave  our  Osnaburg  &  other  cloth. 

I  have  sewed  nearly  all  day  on  a  calico  dress  that  is  made  of  a 
small  pattern  &  fitted  over  on  an  old  lining.  Economy  has  become 
a  necessity  with  most  persons  in  the  Confederacy. 

Feb  11th  Saturday  morning,  clear,  cold  &  delightful. 

Willis  ploughed  the  garden  yesterday.  Robin  came  in  from  the 
Plantation  to  report  since  I  have  been  sick  &  could  not  go  out. 
Robin  is  a  number  one  servant.  Miss  Sally  began  spooling  yester- 
day. 

March  5th 

I  am  erecting  a  cedar  fence  around  our  lot  in  the  Cemetery,  the 
recent  rains  greatly  retarded  this  work,  but  I  think  we  shall  now 
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complete  it  by  next  Tuesday.  Myself  &  servants,  Manson,  Buck  & 
Willis  have  had  it  all  to  do,  being  unable  to  get  any  white  work¬ 
man,  all  are  working  for  the  Government.  This  day  closes  another 
year  of  my  life.  Tomorrow  is  my  birthday!  I  shall  then  have 
numbered  48  years!  I  have  passed  the  meridian  &  am  now  de¬ 
scending  toward  the  horizon  of  my  life.  This  morning  I  com¬ 
menced  reading  at  the  26th  Psalm  &  enjoyed  each  Psalm  I  read. 
It  seemed  to  me  more  beautiful.  How  skiffuly  does  David  the 
sweet  singer  of  Israel  touch  the  human  heart  &  awaken  it  to 
sublime  emotions. 

Sunday  Evening,  March  12th. 

Last  evening  I  rece’d  several  letters,  an  important  business  letter 
from  Judge  Shorter.* 1  Judge  Hooper  is  in  a  more  agreeable  mood. 
To-morrow  I  must  go  to  Crawford.  I  dread  the  trip  exceedingly; 
wish  I  could  be  excused  entirely  from  going. 

March  20th.  Cowikee  Plantation 

Weather  clear  &  delightful.  Peach  trees  are  in  full  bloom,  white 
&  red.  I  rode  to  Crawford  12  miles  on  my  pony,  last  Monday, 
spent  the  night  at  Judge  Hoopers  &  returned  Tuesday  evening  in 
the  midst  of  a  tremendous  rain  storm.  Thursday  I  left  for  the 
Plantation.  The  Freight  train  ran  off  &  I  remained  all  night  on 
Cars  at  Silver  Run.2  On  friday  morning  after  breakfasting  at  the 
Hotel  I  left  the  Cars  &  walked  the  track  4  miles  to  Colbert,  there 
Mr.  Marmicle  very  kindly  sent  me  by  hand-car  to  Hatchechubbie 
when  I  settled  bill,  made  a  visit,  dined  at  Dr.  Chaffins’  &  rejoined 
the  party  on  the  Cars  at  3  o’clock.  Miss  Sallie  Robinson  came  out 
with  me  &  has  just  put  the  loom  in  motion  this  morning. 

Saturday  I  sent  Willis  with  Inventory  to  Uchee  with  orders  to  go 
from  there  to  Crawford  with  the  papers.  I  shall  feel  anxious  until 
his  return  from  apprehension  that  the  Appraisers  may  not  yet  have 
the  papers  made  out  right.  What  folly  for  people  to  be  covetous! 
The  feeling  that  Mr.  Comer  desired  me  to  have  his  property  is 
worth  more  to  me  than  the  property  itself.  I  would  not  trouble 
myself  to  defend  the  half  had  not  Mr.  Comer  entrusted  it  to  me; 
but  now  I  will  defend  it  from  all  his  enemies  with  all  my  the 
powers  within  me  even  to  the  last  Dollar. 


1  John  Gill  Shorter. 

1  Now  Seale,  Alabama. 
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Feb.  1st.  Wednesday  morning.  Weather  delightful. 

Yesterday  I  went  to  the  Cemetery  &  laid  off  the  lot  preparatory  to 
planting  flowers  &  shrubs. 

Feb.  4th.  The  day  has  been  delightfully  warm  &  pleasant.  My 
health  is  improving  but  my  cold  is  still  very  troublesome  indeed. 
Last  Wednesday  I  sent  Manson  &  Buck  to  the  Cemetery  &  went 
with  them.  On  Thursday  I  was  sick  &  could  not  go  out  &  the 
servants  nearly  ruined  my  fence.  At  evening  Mr.  Lawrence  came 
and  remained  until  Friday  morning.  I  rode  with  him  to  the  Ceme¬ 
tery  &  felt  really  shocked  when  I  saw  what  bad  work  was  done. 
It  was  awful  after  I  had  taken  so  much  pains  with  it.  What  un- 
reliabale  creatures  most  negroes  are! 

Friday  morning.  James  Comer,  a  nephew  of  my  late  husband 
came  &  remained  until  this  morning.  I  have  had  some  company 
nearly  all  the  time  since  my  return. 

Nov.  14th  [1865] 

Servants  all  free.  Henrietta  brought  Soleratus  biscuits  for  sup¬ 
per.  .  .  I  cannot  endure  them  .  .  . 

Christmas  Day. 

Here  we  are  in  the  evening  of  Christmas  Day  &  nothing  remark¬ 
able  has  occurred  Servants  are  moving  hither  and  thither,  desir¬ 
ing  to  get  new  homes  now  their  contracts  are  really  out  and  their 
ears  are  not  cut  off!  .  .  . 

I  have  now  about  80  servants  employed  at  my  three  places  &  hav¬ 
ing  no  one  to  superintend  my  Plantations  but  myself  I  am  wearied 
out  with  anxiety  &  care. 

Tuesday  I  must  give  a  dinner  &  several  marriages  among  some  of 
the  Freedmen  will  occur  at  this  place  &  on  Thursday  at  Uchee.  .  . 
Slavery  is  extinct  &  I  am  glad  of  it.  I  never  liked  forced  labor.  I 
have  suffered  more  than  tongue  can  tell  from  slaves.  I  am  glad 
for  the  sake  of  the  white  race  they  are  free!  By  their  being  freed — 
I  am  free  also  and  relieved  from  them.  I  am  now  beginning  to 
look  forward  to  my  trip  Eastward. 

Jan.  21st  [1866] 

Mr.  Comer’s  nephew,  Frank  Comer,  came  to  Cowikee  last  Tuesday. 
He  will  remain  and  attend  school  at  Hatcheechubbee. 
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Jan.  Friday  evening 

While  I  have  much  which  to  be  grateful  for,  I  also  have  much  to 
perplex  and  annoy  me — my  hands  are  full  all  the  time.  The  past 
like  most  of  my  days  has  been  a  busy  day.  Robin  so  deceived  me 
that  I  really  am  very  sceptical  about  the  sincerity  or  honesty  of 
negroes!  How  few  can  be  relied  upon. 

20th  Saturday  even’g. 

This  morning  I  arose  early  and  spent  the  morning  in  the  Smoke 
house,  directing  about  the  work  and  working  all  the  while  myself 
.  .  .  after  dinner  read  papers  and  letters  until  time  to  retire.  Eliza¬ 
beth,  my  little  maid  is  coming  &  I  must  bid  the  busy  world  good 
night. 

Jan.  26th  Friday  Evening 

Weather  clear,  evening  moonlight  &  delightfully  pleasant.  Mr. 
Comer’s  nephew  Frank  Comer  came  to  Cowikee  last  Tuesday.  He 
will  remain  &  attend  school  at  Hatchechubbee.  .  .  I  shall  soon 
have  my  business  all  arranged  for  the  ensuing  year. 

27th,  Saturday  even’g. 

Today  I  have  been  directing  the  servants  in  various  things,  build¬ 
ing  fences,  pulling  down  the  yard  fence,  &c.  &c.  They  work  well. 
I  have  taken  the  hoe  myself  to  set  the  example  today. 

Jan.  29th,  Monday  Even’g 

Very  warm  for  the  season,  spring-like!  Peach-trees  are  budding 
out.  I  am  changing  &  repairing  fences,  burning  wood  for  ashes, 
&c.  &c.  .  .  I  had  a  venerable  oak  cut  to  day  &  felt  sadly  to  see  it 
fall.  Moses,  the  Blacksmith  is  now  here  talking  with  me  about  his 
business. 

Jan.  31.  Wednesday  even’g. 

The  servants  have  all  been  in  to  get  instructions  what  to  do  before 
I  leave  tomorrow.  Mr.  Johnson  comes  to  rent  my  place  &  I  suppose 
I  have  rented  it.  .  .  I  hope  soon  to  be  relieved  immeasurably  from 
care;  for  I  am  wearied  &  worn  out,  completely  tired  out.  .  .  Re¬ 
ceived  letters  from  Cousin  Hugh  &  Cousin  Katy . 

Feb.  10th.  Sunday  morning 

My  servants  are  now  appearing  much  better  &  I  hope  they  will 
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get  all  right  soon.  I  now  have  70,  large  and  small,  on  my  three 
places. 

Feb.  12th. 

The  illusive  veil  which  the  sudden  change  in  circumstances  has 
thrown  over  the  servants  is  being  withdrawn  from  before  the 
vision  of  the  Freedmen.  I  think  now  they  will  become  more  settled 
in  their  business.  .  .  I  have  labored  very  hard  to  instruct  them.  .  . 
sometimes  I  feel  discouraged  &  then  I  take  courage.  I  believe  they 
will  thank  me  by  and  by.  .  .  Marcus  Comer  began  to  go  to  school 
today.  I  hope  he  will  improve.  Today  we  have  been  moving 
Blacksmith’s,  Forge,  tools,  bellows,  &c.  &c.  to  a  house  in  the  yard. 
Tomorrow  we  will  move  houses  for  stables. 

Feb.  14th 

We  moved  the  stables  yesterday.  .  .  Mr.  Johnson  from  Uchee  came 
to  let  me  know  that  his  Father  &  himself  could  not  hire  Freedmen 
&  therefore  would  not  rent  a  part  of  my  Plantation. 

March  11th,  Sabbath  Evening. 

Alfred1  was  too  late  for  Church.  I  did  not  attend  to-day,  was  quite 
disappointed.  The  Freedmen  are  intolerably  lazy!  I  am  worried 
out  with  them.  I  am  worn  out  completely. 

The  Last  Will  and  Testament  and  Codicil  of  Laura  B.  Comer 
was  dated  the  tenth  day  of  July,  1899.  It  was  filed  for  probate  on 
January  9,  1900.  In  the  fine  script  of  Joseph  F.  Pou,  the  Ordinary, 
it  is  found  in  the  record  of  Wills  in  the  Court  House  at  Columbus. 
A  copy  of  it  follows: 

Last  Will  and  Testament  and  Codicil  of  Laura  B.  Comer 

The  State  of  Georgia,  County  of  Muscogee. 

I  Laura  Beecher  Comer  of  the  state  and  county  aforesaid  now 
being  of  sound  and  disposing  mind  and  memory — blessed  be 
the  Almighty  God  for  the  same — to  hereby  make,  publish  and 
declare  this  instrument  of  writing  to  be  my  last  will  and  testa¬ 
ment,  revoking  and  annulling  all  wills  heretofore  made  by 
me.  For  the  love  and  affection  I  have  and  bear  to  Lilia  Comer, 
wife  of  Hugh  M.  Comer  of  the  City  of  Savannah,  st0te  of 
Georgia,  and  Laura  V.  Comer,  wife  of  G.  Legare  Comer,  of  the 
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City  of  Eufaula,  State  of  Alabama,  I  give  and  bequeathe  to 
each  of  them  ($1000)  one  thousand  dollars. 

For  the  love  and  affection  I  bear  toward  my  nephew,  Dr. 
Hesper  Beecher  of  the  City  of  New  York  I  give  and  bequeathe 
to  him  $1000)  one  thousand  dollars. 

For  the  love  and  affection  I  have  toward  my  sister,  Hannah 
Thomas,  deceased,  late  of  the  county  of  New  Haven,  State  of 
Connecticut,  her  children  and  grandchildren,  viz:  Harriet 
Tuttle,  Josephine  Thomas,  May  Merwin,  Mary  Richardson, 
and  Delia  Hotchkiss,  the  sum  of  ($100)  One  Hundred  Dollars, 
each. 

For  the  love  and  affection  I  have  and  bear  toward  my  neice, 
Laura  Beecher,  daughter  of  Irving  C.  Beecher,  of  the  City  of 
Santa  Cruz,  State  of  California,  I  give  and  bequeathe  to  her 
($500)  Five  Hundred  Dollars. 

For  the  love  and  affection  I  have  and  bear  toward  my  neice, 
Jessie  L.  Beecher,  daughter  of  David  T.  Beecher  of  the  City  of 
Birmingham,  State  of  Connecticut,  I  give  and  bequeathe  (200) 
Two  Hundred  Dollars. 

For  the  love  and  affection  I  have  and  bear  toward  L.  D.  Ewing 
of  the  City  of  Grand  Rapids,  State  of  Michigan,  I  give  and 
bequeathe  to  her  ($100)  One  Hundred  Dollars  and  to  her 
daughter,  Laura  Comer  Frost  ($100)  One  Hundred  Dollars. 

For  the  love  and  affection  I  have  and  bear  toward  Hugh  M. 
Comer  of  the  City  of  Savannah,  State  of  Georgia,  and  G. 
Legare  Comer  of  the  City  of  Eufaula.  State  of  Alabama,  I  give, 
devise  and  bequeathe  all  my  estate  and  property  to  them,  real 
and  personal,  of  whatever  kind  and  description  not  disposed 
of  in  the  preceeding  items  of  this  Will  in  “fee  simple”  forever. 

I  hereby  appoint  and  constitute  Hugh  M.  Comer  of  the  City 
of  Savannah,  State  of  Georgia,  the  Executor  of  this  my  last 
will  and  testament,  and  I  hereby  give  and  grant  unto  my  said 
executor  full  power  and  authority  to  sell,  and  dispose  of  so 
much  of  my  Estate  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  off  and  dis¬ 
charge  in  full  all  of  the  legacies  provided  for  in  this  my  last 
Will  and  testament  and  I  expressly  hereby  exempt  my  said 
Executor  from  giving  any  bond  as  such  executor. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  hereto  set  my  hand  and  seal  on  the 
10th  day  of  July,  1899.  Laura  Beecher  Comer 
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She  directed  in  a  Codicil  that  in  the  event  that  Hugh  M.  Comer 
was  unable  to  qualify  as  executor  in  the  winding  up  of  the  Estate 
that  E.  T.  Comer,  H.  M.  Comer,  Jr.,  Lilia  B.  Comer  and  B.  A. 
Denmark  “shall  become  executors.” 

In  the  City  Cemetery  at  Columbus,  the  exact  lettering  on  the 
monuments  erected  to  Laura  Beecher  and  James  Comer  is  as 
follows: 

James  Comer 
Born  Feb.  18,  1797 
Died  Sept.  14,  1864 

Laura  Beecher  Comer 
Widow  of 
James  Comer 
Born  March  6,  1817 
In  Bilking — New  Haven  County 
Connecticut 
Died  Jan.  5,  1900 
At  Columbus  Georgia 
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In  the  Vineville  section  of  Macon,  Georgia,  Major  Anderson  Comer,  grandson  of  Elizabeth  Moss  and  Samuel  Comer  of  Virginia,  erected  'this 
residence.  The  deed  goes  back  to  1844.  The  house  has  undergone  some  changes,  but  the  main  structure  is  unchanged.  Here  lived  the  famous 
daughters  of  this  family — the  Comer  belles  of  the  fifties.  Anderson  Comer  was  a  first  cousin  of  lohn  Fletcher  Comer. 

—Reproduced  by  courtesy  of  the  present  owner,  Mr.  E.  F.  Johnston. 


Chapter  II 

Mrs.  Clay  and  the  Comer  Belles 

IN  her  mid-nineteenth  century  diary,  Mrs.  James  Comer  gave  a 
glimpse  of  the  home  of  Major  and  Mrs.  Anderson  Comer  in 
Macon,  Georgia.  Major  Comer  was  a  cousin  of  James  Comer, 
junior,  stemming  direct  to  Elizabeth  Moss  and  Samuel  Comer  of 
the  Colonial  days.  He  lived  in  Vineville,  where  he  bought  land 
and  erected  a  residence  in  1844.  He  married  Maria  Louisa  Sanders 
in  Jones  County,  Georgia,  on  August  12,  1825. 

It  was  in  “Cousin  Maria’s  carriage”  that  Mrs.  James  Comer 
rode  to  church  at  the  time  of  a  brief  visit  to  the  family,  apparently 
when  on  the  way  East.  There  are  other  references  to  the  Anderson 
Comers  in  the  diary.  But  for  a  more  complete  account  of  this 
family  we  can  turn  to  that  delightful  volume,  A  Belle  of  the  Fifties, 
by  Mrs.  Clay-Clopton,1  which  reveals  the  part  played  in  the  social 
history  of  the  ante-bellum  South  by  the  beautiful  daughters  of 
that  generation  of  Comers. 

Anderson  Comer,  known  as  Major  Anderson  Comer,  was  the 
son  of  Anderson  Comer,  one  of  the  three  brothers  who,  as  these 
records  have  shown,  migrated  from  Virginia  to  Georgia  at  the 
close  of  the  American  Revolution.  The  Georgia  records  supply  a 
list  of  important  public  offices  which  Anderson  Comer,  senior, 
filled.  He  was  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  Green  County  in  1790  and 
a  commissioner  of  the  Greene  County  Academy  in  1792.  He  was 
also  a  justice  of  the  Inferior  Court  in  Hancock  County  in  1799, 
resigning  that  office  in  1802.  He  married  Maria  Rymes,  and  the 
records  show  that  he  was  living  in  1825 — the  year  of  the  marriage 
of  their  son,  Anderson  Comer,  junior,  to  Maria  Louisa  Sanders. 

Anderson  Comer  was  married  to  Maria  Louisa  Sanders 
August  12,  1825  Jones  County,  Georgia 

M  Belle  of  the  Fifties:  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Clay  of  Alabama  covering  social  and  political  life 
in  Washington  and  the  South,  1853-66.  Gathered  and  edited  by  Ada  Sterling:  Doubleday,  Page  & 
Company,  New  York:  1904. 
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Offspring  of  Anderson  and  Maria  Comer 
Caroline  Victoria  Comer  Dec.  12,  1829 
John  Anderson  Comer  Sept.  26,  1833 
Harriet  Celestia  Comer  March  28,  1836 
Maria  Louisa  Comer  Sept.  8,  1838 

Caroline  Victoria  Comer  was  married  to  James  F.  Winter 
Nov.  17,  1849  Vineville,  Georgia 

John  Anderson  Comer  was  married  to  Hattie  Winston  Towns 
March  12,  1857  Macon,  Georgia 

Hugh  Lawson  Clay  was  married  to  Harriet  Celestia  Comer 
May  31,  1855  Macon,  Georgia 

Paul  F.  Hammond  was  married  to  Maria  Louisa  Comer 
Nov.  9,  1858  Macon,  Georgia 

As  the  above  record  shows  the  eldest  daughter  of  Major  and 
Mrs.  Anderson  Comer,  Caroline  Victoria,  was  the  first  of  the  three 
celebrated  sisters  to  be  married,  becoming  the  bride  of  James  F. 
Winter,  a  descendant  of  the  eminent  Joseph  Winter  of  the  New 
York  bar.  The  second  daughter,  Harriet  Celestia,  known  as 
“Celeste,”  married  her  cousin,  Hugh  Lawson  Clay,  a  son  of  Gover¬ 
nor  and  Mrs.  Clement  Comer  Clay.  We  can  draw  upon  a  faded 
newspaper  file  of  The  Montgomery  Advertiser  and  State  Gazette , 
in  its  issue  of  June  19,  1855,  for  the  announcement  of  Celeste’s 
marriage: 

Mr.  H.  L.  Clay  Marriage  Of. 

Miss  Celeste  Comer 

In  Macon,  Geo.  on  the  31st,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Reese, 

H.  L.  Clay,  of  Alabama,  and  Miss  Celeste,  daughter 
of  Maj.  Anderson  Comer  of  the  former  place. 

The  last  marriage  in  the  family  was  that  of  Maria  Louisa,  who 
became  the  wife  of  Paul  Fitzsimons  Hammond,  a  son  of  Senator 
and  Mrs.  James  Henry  Hammond  of  South  Carolina. 

It  was  in  the  late  winter  of  1853  that  Senator  Clement  Clai¬ 
borne  Clay,  the  older  brother  of  Hugh  Lawson  Clay,  had  arrived 
with  his  brilliant  wife  in  Washington  City,  where  they  were  to 


Redcliffe”,  Beech  Island,  South  Carolina 

Built  in  the  eighteen-fifties  by  Senator  James  H.  Hammond. 

—Reproduced  by  courtesy  of  his  great-grandson,  Mr.  John  Shaw  Billings,, 
the  present  owner,  and  Judge  Henry  C.  Hammond,  a  grandson! 


A  GARDEN  VISTA  AT  "REDCLIFFE” 

In  this  romantic  garden  and  in  the  brilliant  life  of  "Redcliffe”  Louisa  Comer  Hammond 

was  a  gracious  figure. 
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take  up  their  sojourn  in  official  circles.  Senator  Clay  had  just  been 
elected  one  of  Alabama’s  two  representatives  in  the  Upper  House 
of  Congress.  It  was  in  their  household  that  Maria  Louisa  Comei 
spent  the  winter  and  there  met  Paul  F.  Hammond.  With  Maria 
Louisa  were  the  Misses  Hilliard  and  Withers  all  cousins,  undei 
the  chaperonage  of  the  Clays. 

Mrs.  Clay  introduces  us  to  Miss  Comer  at  a  gay  ball,  where 
this  toasted  belle  and  beauty  commented  upon  the  dress  worn  by 
Mrs.  Crittenden,  herself  a  celebrated  beauty  and  wife  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

“  ‘It’s  exactly  like  mine,  cousin!”  she  said,  not  without  a  pout 
of  disappointment.’  “And  so  in  truth  it  was,  both  being  of  bright 
cherry-corded  silk,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  modest 
round-necked  bodice  of  my  little  cousin  by  no  means  could  com¬ 
pete  with  the  noble  decollete  of  the  older  lady.  But,  in  justice  to 
the  most  estimable  Mrs.  Crittenden,  it  must  be  added  that  her  neck 
and  shoulders  were  superbly  moulded,  and,  even  in  middle  age, 
excited  the  envy  of  her  less  fortunate  sisters.” 

The  three  cousins  are  frequently  pictured  by  Mrs.  Clay  in  her 
description  of  Washington’s  gaieties.  At  the  celebrated  ball  given 
by  Senator  and  Mrs.  Gwinn,  which  “eclipsed  anything  ever  given 
in  Washington  up  to  that  time,  Miss  Withers  impersonated 
‘Titania,’  Miss  Hilliard’s  beauty  was  well  set  off  in  a  costly  and 
picturesque  costume  of  the  East,  and  Miss  Comer,  in  a  brilliant 
gown  that  was  plentifully  covered  with  playing  cards,  carried 
also  a  convenient  pack  of  the  same,  with  which  she  told  fortunes 
in  a  mystifying  manner,  for  I  had  coached  her  carefully  in  all  the 
secrets  of  the  day.  I  must  admit  she  proved  a  clever  pupil,  for  she 
used  her  knowledge  well  whenever  an  opportunity  presented  itself 
to  the  confusion  of  many  whose  private  weaknesses  she  most 
tormentingly  exposed.”  Miss  Comer’s  witty  sayings  also  brighten 
these  Clay  memoirs.  On  one  occasion,  at  an  amusing  recontre 
with  Senator  Seward,  the  “Northern  senator,”  as  he  was  called, 
Miss  Comer  remarked  that  “he  would  scrape  any  angle  to  obtain 
an  end.” 

The  White  House  itself  was  sober  in  those  days,  wrote  Mrs. 
Clay,  but  the  houses  of  the  rich  senators  and  citizens  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  of  the  brilliant  diplomatic  corps  and  of  some  of  the  Cabinet 
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ministers  made  ample  amends  for  it.  To  her  memoirs  we  can  turn 
for  wit  and  vivacity,  for  the  descriptions  of  balls  and  state  dinners, 
foi  the  remarkable  features  of  these  affairs,  when  unaccustomed 
eyes  beheld  the  gold  spoons  at  the  White  House,  and  the  bouquets 
of  japonicas  wired  japonicas — ornamented  with  a  pretentious 
cape  of  marvelously  wrought  lace-paper,  a  fashion  taken  up  by  all 
Washington,  the  japonica  being  the  only  flower  seen  at  the  houses 
of  the  fashionable  or  mixing  in  the  toilettes  of  the  belles. 

Maria  Louisa,  after  her  marriage,  went  to  live  at  the  famous 
Beach  Island  Plantation  of  the  Hammonds,  where  “Glen  Loula,”  a 
charming  residence  was  later  built  and  named  for  her  by  the 
owner  of  “Redcliffe.”1 


“  ‘Redcliffe,’  the  home  of  Senator  Hammond,  was  built  upon  a 
high  knoll  on  Beech  Island,  South  Carolina,”  wrote  Mrs.  Clay, 
and  is  visible  to  the  naked  eye  at  a  distance  of  thirty-five  miles. 
It  lies  within  view  of  Sand  Hill,  where  the  famous  Madame  Le 
Vert  spent  her  declining  years.1  In  the  decades  preceding  the  war 
it  was  owned  by  Governor,  afterwards,  Senator  Hammond,  a 
wealthy  man  in  his  own  right,  whose  possessions  were  greatly 
increased  by  his  marriage  to  Miss  Catherine  Fitzsimons.  Miss 
Fitzsimons  was  the  daughter  of  one  of  South  Carolina’s  richest 
citizens,  and  brought  to  Governor  Hammond  a  splendid  dowry. 
Her  sister  became  the  wife  of  Colonel  Wade  Hampton,  who  had 
been  on  General  Jackson’s  staff  at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  and 
whose  son,  General  and  Senator  Wade  Hampton  served  in  the  same 
Congress  with  Senator  Hammond.  While  in  Washington,  the 
latter,  distinguished  alike  for  his  reserve  and  scholarliness,  became 
known  as  the  ‘Napoleon  of  the  Senate.’  ”.  .  .  The  estate  was  stocked 
with  the  finest  of  Southdowns,  with  sleek,  blooded  kine,  and  horses, 
and  a  full  flock  of  Angora  goats.  The  prolific  ‘Redcliffe’  vineyards 
yielded  unusual  varieties  of  grapes,  planted  and  cared  for  by  white 
laborours. 


Although  accustomed  to  every  luxury,  Maria  Louisa  was  at 
once  impressed  by  the  splendid  system  that  directed  the  colony  of 
slaves  at  “Redcliffe.”  “The  Hammond  negro,  as  I  have  found 


■  Mn  rhe  Pre'war  days  at  Washington,  the  Misses  Comer  met  the  famed  Mme  Levert  rhe 
S \7ZTa°{  ^7  garherinS.a'  Lhkh  She  aPPeared-  As  celebrated  Octavia  Walton  of 
Her  fame  waJttemational  St  '  Whe“  chaPeroned  b?  Mrs-  Clement  Comer  Cla^ 


Glen  Loula  ,  Beech  Island,  South  Carolina 

■HE?  HsS  ™SFs  5~  i— i  =  »/•  “ -ts 

columned  veranda  of  "Siffe"  A  Snr  S’  “d  its  roofs  can  be  seen  today  from  the  many- 

part  of  the  picturesque  sen  1  '  "Cl™  T  I  W°°d  a°d  Cedarj  Planted  hY  Mrs.  Hammond,  are  a 
picturesque  setting.  Glen  Loula  is  now  owned  by  Mr.  Paul  Hammond  Dunbar 
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him,”  she  wrote,  “has  a  decided  personal  vanity,  and  nothing  will 
offend  him  more  than  to  have  you  forget  his  name.  For  a  long 
time  after  coming  here  I  felt  I  was  not  exactly  admitted  by  the 
different  servants  as  ‘one  ob  de  fambly.’  In  fact,  it  was  plain  I  was 
on  trial,  being  ‘weighed  in  the  balance!’  How  I  wished  I  knew  all 
about  diplomacy!  I  never  saw  a  more  august  appearance  than 
Daddy  ‘Henry,’  an  old  African,  who  remembers  the  slave  ship  on 
which  he  was  brought  over,  his  foreign  name,  and  perhaps,  many 
things  which  he  never  tells  about.  He  cleans  the  silver,  polishes 
the  floors  and  windows  and  the  brasses  in  the  fireplaces,  and  be¬ 
sides  this,  claims  the  boys’  guns  as  his  by  some  divine  right. 

“In  order  to  hasten  an  expression  of  their  good-will,  I  thought 
one  day  of  making  a  Sterling  exchange  with  the  aid  of  some 
Washington  finery;  and  with  a  black  silk  dress  to  one  servant  and 
a  morning-robe  to  another,  I  have  pulled  through  famously,  even 
with  Marm  Jane,  the  cook,  who  is  supreme  in  her  kitchen.  I  have 
heard  her  turn  her  husband  out.  But  the  silk  dress  brought  me 
carte  blanche.  ‘Come  on,  Missy,  jes  w’en  you  feels  like  it!’  is  the 
way  she  greets  me  now. 

“I  cannot  help  seeing  the  wise  arrangement  of  every  part  of 
this  extensive  plantation,  especially  for  the  negroes.  The  house  of 
the  overseer  is  in  the  midst  of  a  grove  of  live  oaks,  and  in  each 
street  are  a  certain  number  of  cabins,  each  in  the  midst  of  a  little 
garden  .  .  .  The  hospital  is  well  arranged,  and  there  is  a  separate 
house  where  the  children,  especially  the  babies,  are  left  to  be  fed 
and  cared  for  while  their  mothers  work. 

“My  poor  memory  for  faces  would  be  my  undoing  but  for  Paul, 
who  always  tells  me  as  we  come  upon  any  of  the  negroes.  ‘Now 
this  is  Jethro!  Be  sure  to  call  him  distinctly.’  I  fall  in  with  this 
righteous  deception  and  it  works  like  a  charm.  They  admire  what 
they  think  wit,  and  especially  love  to  memorize  some  easy  little 
rhyme.  Every  one  makes  the  same  atrocious  wish  to  me: 

God  bless  you,  ma  Missie.  I  wishes  you  joy 
An’  every  year  a  gal  or  a  boy. 

“I  thought  I  would  die  when  I  heard  it  first,  but  I’ve  gotten 
over  it  now.” 

Mrs.  Hugh  Lawson  Clay — Harriet  Celestia  Comer,  and  known 
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as  “Celeste” — is  also  mentioned  frequently  by  Mrs.  Clay  in  her 
memoirs.  The  beauty  of  Celeste  was  long  remembered.  And  in 
her  hey-dey,  the  memoirs  recall  this  tribute  to  her: 

“Give  my  love  to  your  sunbeam  of  a  sister,”  Secretary  Mallory 
(a  member  of  President  Davis’  Cabinet)  wrote  during  those  days. 
“If  not  one  of  the  lost  Pleiads,  at  least  she  is  a  heavenly  body!  And 
when  I  quoted  this  to  dear  ‘Lushe’  Lamar,  he  answered  from  the 
fulness  of  his  heart:  ‘Mallory’s  compliments  grow  languid  in  their 
impotence  to  do  justice  to  that  beautiful  embodiment  of  bright 
thoughts  and  ideal  graces,  your  sister,  Celeste.’  I  found  her  all  this 
and  more  in  that  spring  we  spent  together  in  Macon,  as  we  daily 
sat  and  planned  and  compared  our  news  of  the  battle-fields,  or 
discussed  the  movements  of  the  army.  We  did  a  prodigious  amount 
of  sewing  and  knitting  for  our  absent  husbands,  to  whom  we  sent 
packages  of  home-made  wearing  apparel  by  whomsoever  we  could 
find  to  carry  them.” 

Thus  passed  the  reign  of  the  famous  Comer  belles  of  the  pre- 
Civil  War  period. 

And  of  the  famous  home  that  they  graced  in  Macon,  Georgia, 
the  old  Anderson  Comer  Home — there  is  this  record  from  an 
abstract  which  was  made  at  the  time  that  Mr.  E.  P.  Johnston  of 
Macon,  the  present  owner,  purchased  the  property  from  the  Exe¬ 
cutor  of  the  T.  E.  Merritt  estate.  This  abstract  shows  that  Anderson 
Comer  acquired  twenty-three  acres  of  land  on  July  5,  1844,  and  he 
evidently  lived  there  until  about  1870.  From  this  abstract,  we  can 
also  see  what  members  of  the  family  were  living  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  Mr.  Johnston,  a  prominent  attorney,  has  owned  the 
property  about  twenty-five  years  or  a  little  longer.  Mr.  Merritt, 
on  buying  the  property,  remodeled  the  house,  but  the  original 
frame-work  is  the  same  as  when  the  house  was  built. 

Grantor — Wiliam  Scott 
To 

Kind  of  Instrument — Warranty  Deed 

Recorded  in  Clerk’s  Office,  Bibb  Superior  Court 

Book  H  Page  652 

Consideration  $3000.00 

Date  7/5/1844  Date  of  Record  7/5/1844 
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Captain  Paul  Fitzsimons  Hammond  Mrs.  Paul  Fitzsimons  Hammond 

From  a  photograph  made  during  the  Civil  War.  (Louisa  Comet ) 

Daughter  of  Major  and  Mrs.  Anderson  Comer. 
From  a  photograph  made  in  her  widowhood. 
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Common  Witness — Simri  Rose 
Official  Witness — Jesse  L.  Owen,  J.P. 

Place  of  Execution — Bibb  County,  Ga. 

Description  of  Property  Conveyed 

Parcel  of  land  situate  in  Vineville  near  Macon  with  the 
dwelling  house  thereon,  being  the  late  residence  of  Alford 
Clopton  having  metes  and  bounds  as  follows,  to-wit:  Lying 
on  the  Forsyth  Road  and  on  the  north  side  of  said  road  and 
bounded  on  the  other  sides  by  the  lands  of  C.  B.  Strong  and 
Mrs.  Nixon,  Leven  Causey  and  others,  supposed  to  contain 
about  23  acres,  more  or  less. 

John  A.  Comer,  C.  Victoria  Winter, 
Anderson  Comer  to  Celeste  C.  Clay  and  L.  C.  Hammond 

Anderson  Comer  died  intestate  and  without  administra¬ 
tion,  leaving  as  his  only  heirs,  his  children,  John  A.  Comer, 
C.  Victoria  Winter,  Celeste  C.  Clay,  L.  C.  Hammond,  above 
named,  and  his  wife.  His  wife  died  without  re-marrying  prior 
to  1870. 

This  family  history  was  obtained  in  1923  from  C.  M.  Wiley 
who  was  then  Ordinary  of  Bibb  County. 

Grantors — Celeste  C.  Clay, 
by  H.  L.  Clay,  Atty. 

H.  L.  Clay 

To 

Grantor — C.  Victoria  Winter 
Kind  of  Instrument — Warranty  Deed 

Recorded  in  Clerk’s  Office,  Bibb  Superior  Court 
Book  LI  Page  164 
Consideration  $1,625.00 

Date  4/25/1870  Date  of  Record  4/28/1870 
Common  Witness — Jno.  A.  Comer 
Official  Witness — C.  T.  Ward,  Ordinary 
Place  of  Execution — Bibb  County,  Ga. 

Description  of  Property  Conveyed 

All  that  certain  tract  or  parcel  of  land  embracing  a  part 

Note:  Power  of  attorney  from  Celeste  C.  Clay  to  H.  L.  Clay,  dated  April  15,  1870,  is 
recorded  in  Clerk’s  Office,  Bibb  Superior  Court  in  Book  II,  Page  163. 
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of  the  Comer  lot  not  heretofore  sold  to  C.  T.  Ward  and  to 
Hannah  Stapler,  lying  and  being  in  the  Village  of  Vineville, 
Georgia,  containing  4  acres,  more  or  less. 

Grantors — L.  C.  Hammond 
Paul  F.  Hammond 
To 

Grantee — Jno.  A.  Comer 

Kind  of  Instrument — Warranty  Deed 

Recorded  in  Clerk’s  Office,  Bibb  Superior  Court 
Book  LI  Page  165 

Date  4/27/1870  Date  of  Record  4/29/1870 
Consideration — $3,500.00 
Common  Witness — Harry  Hammond 
Official  Witness — John  A.  Bohler,  N.P. 

Place  of  Execution — Edgefield  County,  S.  C. 

Description  of  Property  Conveyed 
Certain  other  property. 

And  also  all  her  interest  in  the  house  and  lot  situated  in 
the  Village  of  Vineville  in  the  County  of  Bibb  and  State  of 
Georgia,  and  known  as  the  residence  of  Anderson  Comer, 
deceased. 

Grantor — Jno.  A.  Comer 
To 

Grantee — Caroline  Victoria  Winter 
Kind  of  Instrument — Warranty  Deed 

Recorded  in  Clerk’s  Office,  Bibb  Superior  Court 

Book  LI  Page  170 

Consideration  $3,250.00 

Date  4/29/1870  Date  of  Record  4/30/1870 

Common  Witness — W.  A.  Williamson 

Official  Witness — C.  T.  Ward,  Ordinary 

Place  of  Execution — Bibb  County,  Ga. 

Description  of  Property  Conveyed 

All  his  interest  in  tract  or  parcel  of  land,  except  that  which 
has  previously  been  sold  to  C.  T.  Ward  and  Hannah  Staples, 
situate,  lying  and  being  in  the  Village  of  Vineville,  containing 
5  acres,  more  or  less,  and  commonly  known  as  the  residence 
of  the  late  Maj.  A.  Comer,  deceased. 
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Other  graves  are  marked  as  follows: 

George  F.  Winter 
Age  9  months 
Died  Dec.  22nd,  1860 

Mary  Comer 

Age  1  year  and  10  months 
Died  Dec.  22nd,  1860. 

Other  graves  have  old  brick  tops,  but  could  not  be  identified. 
Celeste  Comer,  who  married  Hugh  Lawson  Clay,  is  buried  by 
the  side  of  her  husband  in  Maple  Hill  Cemetery  in  Huntsville. 
There  were  no  children  by  this  marriage. 


Mrs.  Winona  Winter  McCarroll 

Daughter  of  Mrs.  Victoria  Comer  Winter  and  granddaughter  of 
Major  and  Mrs.  Anderson  Comer. 


Plate  XXVIII 


Mrs.  Winona  Winter  McCarroll 


Plate  XXIX 


Mrs.  Clay  and  the  Comer  Belles 
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Descendants  of  Louisa  Comer  Hammond  and 
Paul  Fitzsimons  Hammond1 

On  Nov.  9,  1858,  Paul  Fitzsimons  Hammond  married  Loula 
Comer  (b.  Sept.  8,  1838 — d.  Dec.  3,  1914).  Their  issue: 

Marcus  Claude  Hammond  (b.  Aug.  5,  1859). 

Maria  Hammond  (b.  March  2,  1861 — d.  June  16,  1882). 
Celeste  Clay  Hammond  (b.  Nov.  25,  1862 — d.  Nov.  30,  1924). 
Catherine  Fitzsimons  Hammond  (b.  June  29,  1864 — d.  Dec. 
12,  1864). 

James  Henry  Hammond  (b.  Oct.  23,  1865). 

Caroline  Victoria  Hammond  (b.  Dec.  9,  1867). 

Frank  Lyttleton  Hammond  (b.  May  18,  1869 — d.  Oct.  6,  1869). 
Kate  Gregg  Hammond  (b.  Aug.  16,  1870). 

*  *  * 

On  July  11,  1894  Marcus  Claude  Hammond  married  Harriet 
Habersham  May  (b.  March  16,  1866).  Their  issue: 

Katharine  May  Hammond  (b.  May  17,  1895). 

Emily  Cumming  Hammond  (b.  July  4,  1896). 

Paul  Fitzsimons  Hammond  (b.  Oct.  20,  1897). 

Isabel  Welles  Hammond  (b.  May  11,  1905). 

On  Aug.  13,  1927  Katharine  May  Hammond  married  Charles 
Moore  Roberts  (b.  May  12,  1894).  Their  issue: 

Emily  Welles  Roberts  (b.  March  10,  1932). 

On  Nov.  27,  1923  Emily  Cumming  Hammond  married  Robert 
A.  Sheffey  (b.  Feb.  1,  1892).  Their  issue: 

Martha  Elizabeth  Sheffey  (b.  Sept.  19,  1925). 

Robert  A.  Sheffey,  Jr.  (b.  July  28,  1927). 

On  Oct.  26,  1922,  Paul  Fitzsimons  Hammond  married  Jennie 
May  Pegues  (b.  Nov.  27,  1898).  Their  issue: 

Nancy  Louise  Hammond  (b.  Jan.  11,  1927). 


1  James  Henry  Hammond  and  His  Descendants:  John  Shaw  Billings:  1936. 
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On  Oct.  31,  1928  Isabel  Welles  Hammond  married  Lee  Tyler 
Hancock  (b.  Feb.  8,  1904).  Their  issue: 

Harriet  Hammond  Hancock  (b.  Oct.  13,  1929). 

*  *  * 

On  Dec.  3,  1878  Maria  Hammond  married  Alphius  Philip 
Cassin.  Their  issue: 

Maria  Celeste  Cassin  (b.  May  28,  1880). 

Cornelius  Philip  Cassin  (b.  April  11,  1882). 

On  Sept.  17,  1902  Maria  Celeste  Cassin  married  Robert  Henry 
May.  Their  issue: 

Sara  May  (b.  Feb.  19,  1904). 

Robert  Henry  May,  Jr.  (b.  Oct.  20,  1906). 

Harry  Goodrich  May  (b.  Jan.  1,  1912). 

On  July  25,  1925  Sara  May  married  George  Nowland  Mac- 
Donell.  In  1927  they  were  divorced  without  issue. 

On  Nov.  12,  1920  Cornelius  Philip  Cassin  married  Mary  Olive 
Critchett  (b.  Feb.  1883).  No  issue. 

*  *  * 

On  Feb.  16,  1881  Celeste  Clay  Hammond  married  Matthew 
Calbraith  Butler  Lamar  (b.  Aug.  11,  1860 — d.  Nov.  20,  1924). 
Their  issue: 

Sarah  Adams  Lamar  (b.  March  12,  1882). 

On  Jan.  15,  1902  Sarah  Adams  Lamar  married  Ernest  Clifton 
Morris  (b.  July  12,  1879— d.  April  28,  1916).  Their  issue: 

Matthew  Calbraith  Lamar  Morris  (b.  July  24,  1903). 

On  July  8,  1930  Matthew  Calbraith  Butler  Lamar  Morris 
married  Frances  Hickman  Walton  (b.  April  18,  1905).  Their  issue: 

William  Walton  Morris  (b.  March  24,  1931). 

*  *  * 

On  June  25,  1889  James  Henry  Hammond  married  Mary  Geor¬ 
gia  Black  (b.  Sept.  23,  1870).  Their  issue: 

Loula  Coiner  Hammond  (b.  March  21,  1890). 

George  Black  Hammond  (b.  Jan.  31,  1893). 


Mrs.  Clay  and  the  Comer  Belles 
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On  Dec.  28,  1910  Loula  Comer  Hammond  married  Henry  Lovic 
Lake  (d.  Dec.  22,  1928).  Their  issue: 

James  Hammond  Lake  (b.  Nov.  7,  1911). 

Hughes  Hill  Lake  (b.  Dec.  7,  1913— d.  July  1,  1921). 

Henry  Lovic  Lake  (b.  Aug.  28,  1916 — d.  April  10,  1917). 
George  Lovic  Lake  (b.  April  8,  1918). 

James  Hammond  Lake  married  Daisy  King  Moore.  Their 
issue: 

James  Hammond  Lake,  Jr.  (b.  Nov.  7,  1939). 

Julia  St.  Clair  Moore  Lake  (b.  Dec.  23,  1942). 

George  Black  Hammond:  unmarried. 

*  *  * 

On  July  30,  1890  Caroline  Victoria  Hammond  married  Hender¬ 
son  McCamey  Dixon.  Their  issue: 

Catherine  Fitzsimons  Dixon  (b.  Aug.  9,  1892). 

Margaret  Comer  Dixon  (b.  Oct.  16,  1894). 

Louise  Hammond  Dixon  (b.  Sept.  13,  1897). 

Sarah  Walkup  Dixon  (b.  June  16,  1901). 

Hugh  Paul  Dixon  (b.  Dec.  13,  1905). 

On  Jan.  26,  1917,  Catherine  Fitzsimons  Dixon  married  Thomas 
Ashford  DeVane.  Their  issue: 

Caroline  Hammond  DeVane  (b.  May  25,  1920). 

Thomas  Ashford  DeVane,  Jr.  (b.  Sept.  6,  1929). 

On  Dec.  27,  1916,  Margaret  Comer  Dixon  married  Thomas 
Wilhelm  Davies:  Their  issue: 

Lewis  Wilhelmina  Davies  (b.  Nov.  6,  1917). 

Margaret  Dixon  Davies  (b.  Nov.  25,  1919). 

Sarah  Louise  Davies  (b.  Aug.  5,  1922). 

On  June  6,  1926  Louise  Hammond  Dixon  married  Bernard  Aye 
Tormey.  Their  issue: 

Bernard  Aye  Tormey,  Jr.  (b.  May  25,  1929 — d.  June  29,  1929). 
James  Henderson  Tormey  (b.  Aug.  5,  1930). 

On  Nov.  8,  1923  Sarah  Walkup  Dixon  married  Linwood  Hayne 
Lamar:  Their  issue: 

Linwood  Hayne  Lamar,  Jr.  (b.  March  2,  1927). 
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On  March  16,  1927  Hugh  Paul  Dixon  married  Frances  Marion 
Bizzell.  Their  issue: 

Caroline  Blanche  Dixon  (b.  Nov.  26,  1929). 

♦  *  * 

On  Dec.  -  1895  Kate  Gregg  Hammond  married  Marshall 

Henry  Connally  (d.  Jan.  8,  1903).  Their  issue: 

Paula  Fitzsimons  Hammond  Connally  (b.  Nov.  9,  1896). 

Marshall  Hammond  Connally  (b.  March  12,  1899). 

On  Dec.  3,  1906  Kate  Gregg  Hammond  married  Daniel  John 
Conroy.  Their  issue: 

Daniel  John  Conroy,  Jr.  (b.  May  12,  1908). 

Henry  Hammond  Conroy  (d.  at  age  of  4). 

Francis  Patrick  Conroy  (b.  Jan.  6,  1912). 

On  June  20,  1918  Paula  Fitzsimons  Hammond  married  John 
Thomas  Garvin  Crawford.  Their  issue: 

Katherine  Hammond  Crawford  (b.  Aug.  12,  1920). 

*  *  * 

The  line  of  Elizabeth  Hammond,  the  youngest  child  of  Senator 
Hammond,  and  sister  of  Captain  Paul  Fitzsimons  Hammond  who 
married  Loula  Comer  is  another  link  with  “Glen  Loula.”  In  1871, 
Elizabeth  married  William  Raiford  Eve  (d.  Jan.  21,  1916).  Twelve 
children  were  born  of  this  union.  The  eighth  child,  a  daughter, 
Henrietta  Eve,  b.  Nov.  22,  1884,  (d.  Sept.  29,  1923)  married  Dec. 
30,  1908,  Paul  Hammond  Dunbar.  Their  issue: 

Paul  Hammond  Dunbar  (b.  Oct.  26,  1909). 

Betty  Hammond  Dunbar  (b.  July  21,  1912). 

Frank  Dunbar  (b.  July  3,  1914). 

Kate  Hyde  Dunbar  (b.  Nov.  18,  1916). 

Today  “Glen  Loula”  is  owned  by  Mr.  Paul  Hammond  Dunbar, 
whose  sister,  a  widow,  Mrs.  Leroy  Hampton  Simpkins,  Sr.  (Clara 
Dunbar),  lives  with  him.  In  the  division  of  the  property  of  Mrs. 
Paul  Fitzsimons  Hammond  (Loula  Comer)  “Glen  Loula”  was  in- 
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herited  by  her  daughter,  Celeste  Clay  (Mrs.  Matthew  Calbraith 
Butler  Lamar),1  who  sold  it  to  Paul  Hammond  Dunbar,  Sr. 

In  “Redcliffe”  Cemetery,  on  the  tomb,  adorned  with  sculptured 
lilies,  is  the  following: 

LOULA 
Daughter  of 

Anderson  &  Maria  Louisa 
COMER 

Beloved  Wife  Of 
Paul  Fitzsimons 
HAMMOND 
Born 

Sept.  8,  1838 
Died 

Dec.  3,  1914 

Blessed  is  the  memory  of  the  true. 

The  grave  of  Paul  Fitzsimons  Hammond  is  marked  by  a  sculp¬ 
tured  monument  in  the  design  of  a  broken  trunk  of  a  tree, 
inscribed  as  follows: 


N.  27  Mar.  1838. 

O.  17,  Dec.  1887, 

PAUL  FITZSIMONS  HAMMOND 

WISE 

BRAVE 

EARNEST 

TOILER 

REST 

IN 

GOD’S  KEEPING. 


1  Mrs.  Sara  Lamar  Morris,  of  Charleston,  owns  a  portrait  of  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Hammond,  which 
shows  her  in  her  wedding  dress.  In  Mrs.  Morris’  collection  is  a  tribute  by  Mrs.  Clay-Clopton,  who 
outlived  the  Comer  belle  of  the  gay  Washington  salons.  An  extract  from  this  tribute  follows: 
"Widely  known  in  Georgia,  her  native  state,  memory  vividly  recalls  her  as  a  bright  and  beautiful 
girl  in  the  gay  salons  of  Washington,  where  she  met  her  future  husband,  Paul,  a  gifted  son  of 
Governor  Hammond,  of  South  Carolina,  then  representing  his  state  in  the  United  States  senate, 
when  the  writer  was  proud  to  be  her  chaperone.  .  .  Six  grandsons  of  her  loving  and  loyal  old 
nurse  were  the  active  pall-bearers  of  the  precious  casket  in  which  her  earthly  tenement  was  tenderly 
borne  to  rest,  beneath  the  shade  of  Reddiffe’s  majestic  oaks;  there  to  lie  by  the  side  of  her 
husband  and  children,  until  the  last  trumpet  shall  sound,  calling  everyone  before  the  judgment  seat 
of  the  Great  Father  of  us  all  in  the  day  of  Resurrection.” 
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Today  “Redcliffe,”  with  its  stately  proportions  and  unsurpassed 
setting,  is  one  of  the  loveliest  spots  of  the  far  South.  Reached 
through  a  long  avenue  of  magnificent  magnolias,  looking  as  if 
they  had  grown  there  forever,  every  part  of  it  seems  mellowed 
with  the  gentleness  of  the  years.  Gone  is  the  age  that  produced  it, 
but  we  can  turn  back  to  the  century  when  the  old  Sandbar  Ferry 
Road  from  Augusta  to  Beech  Island  was  a  part  of  the  highly 
developed  culture  of  that  land — a  great  highway,  forming  a  trade 
route  from  South  Carolina  into  Georgia  and  supplying  its  own 
fragrant  contribution  to  that  period — a  contribution  vast  in  its 
social  significance  as  it  was  in  its  commerce.  A  ferry  boat  was  the 
only  means  of  crossing  the  Savannah  River  at  this  point.  The  boat 
held  about  six  buggies  or  four  wagons  in  the  days  when  Senator 
Hammond  sent  his  carriage  daily  from  “Redcliffe”  for  his  guests.1 

It  was  in  1855  that  he  moved  to  Beech  Island,  across  the 
Savannah  from  Augusta,  where  he  built  “Redcliffe,”  which  was 
his  home  the  remainder  of  his  days.  He  had  been  elected  to  Con¬ 
gress  in  1834.  After  serving  two  terms  as  governor  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  he  had  been  elected  to  the  Senate  in  1857,  where  in  his  reply 
to  Seward’s  boast  in  1858  that  henceforth  the  North  would  rule 
the  South  as  a  conquered  province,  he  declared:  “You  dare  not 
make  war  on  cotton.  No  power  on  earth  dares  make  war  on  it. 
Cotton  is  king.”  An  advocate  of  nullification,  he  considered  slavery 
the  corner-stone  of  our  Republican  edifice,  owned  more  than  three 
hundred  slaves  and  thousands  of  acres. 

Crossing  the  Sandbar  Ferry  Bridge  today  from  Augusta  to 
Beech  Island,  there  are  three  points  of  interest — “Redcliffe,”  the 

1The  boat  swung  on  a  cable  some  three  or  four  hundred  feet  in  length,  anchored  up  stream 
and  carried  above  the  water  on  smaller  boats  which  were  known  as  buoy  boats.  The  crossing  was 
slow,  requiring  from  a  half  to  an  hour  and  operated  by  the  river  current.  The  highways  on  both 
the  .Georgia  and  South  Carolina  sides  of  the  river  were  poorly  maintained,  and  at  flood  stages  of 
the  river  were  under  water  and  impassable  for  several  miles. 

A  modern  bridge,  known  as  the  Sandbar  Ferry  Bridge,  now  spans  this  historic  crossing.  It  was 
constructed  in  1924  by  the  South  Carolina  State  Highway  Department  and  is  about  two  and  a  'half 
miles  from  the  Augusta  City  Limits  on  State  Route  28,  connecting  Augusta  with  Allandale,  South 
Carolina.  "The  flood  in  1929  seriously  damaged  the  approaches  to  this  bridge,  which  necessitated 
its  reconstruction  in  1932.  The  pillars  on  both  the  Georgia  and  the  South  Carolina  ends  of  the 
bridge  bear  inscriptions  identifying  the  spot  as  the  approximate  site  of  an  old  duelling  ground 
where  "affairs  of  honor”  were  settled.  No  one  knows  the  exact  location  of  the  sand  bar  on  which 
the  duels  were  fought,  but  it  is  believed  to  have  been  not  quite  a  mile  from  the  Goodal'e  Planta¬ 
tion.  The  high  cliff  on  the  South  Carolina  shore  is  the  site  of  the  Revolutionary  Fort  Moore. 
According  to  Mr.  John  D.  Twiggs,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  contractors  for  the  foundation  piersi 
and  concrete  approaches,  the  bridge  was  opened  for  traffic  in  1923,  its  length  is  1,470  feet,  with  a 
roadway  of  eighteen  feet,  and  a  clear  height  above  normal  low  water  of  eighty  feet.  When  the 
bridge  was  built  the  highway  was  raised  above  the  flood  stage  and  paved,  greatly  augmenting 
travel  between  Augusta  and  lower  Carolina. 


Winona  Winter 


Banks  Winter 

Son  of  Mrs.  Victoria  Comer  Winter  and 
grandson  of  Major  and  Mrs.  Anderson  Comer. 
He  was  the  composer  of  "White  Wings.” 


Daughter  of  Banks  Winter,  the  composer,  and 
great  granddaughter  of  Major  and 
Mrs.  Anderson  Comer. 

She  was  a  stage  favorite  in  the  heydey  of 
her  beauty. 


Plate  XXX 
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great  house  built  by  Senator  Hammond,  “Glen  Loula,”  which  he 
built  especially  for  Loula  Comer  Hammond,  who,  as  the  wife  of 
Captain  Paul  Fitzsimons  Hammond,  went  to  Beech  Island  as  a 
bride  in  the  fifties,  and  the  Hammond  Cemetery. 

Our  host  that  day  was  Judge  Henry  Cumming  Hammond,  a 
grandson  of  Senator  Hammond,  and  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  bar.  Born  at  “Redcliffe,”  Judge  Hammond’s  rich  memories 
reach  back  to  its  glamorous  days,  and  to  “Glen  Loula,”  where  the 
closest  intimacy  existed  between  his  mother,  the  former  Emily 
Harford  Cumming,  and  Loula  Comer  Hammond.  A  brief  extract 
from  a  letter  of  Judge  Hammond  to  a  member  of  the  Comer  family 
pays  tribute  to  those  unforgettable  days:  “They  were  as  sisters — 
Aunt  Loula,  wife  of  Captain  Paul  F.  Hammond,  mother  of  eight 
children,  who  lived  at  ‘Glen  Loula’  while  my  parents,1  with  five 
children,  lived  at  ‘Redcliffe,’  a  short  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  We 
lived  almost  as  one  family.  From  my  earliest  childhood  to  her 
passing,  she  stood  next  to  my  mother  as  the  ‘perfect  lady’.  .  .  But 
my  eyes  fill  .  .  .  and  you  are  concerned  only  with  what  I  may  tell 
you  about  the  daughter  of  Anderson  Comer  of  Macon,  who  during 
Buchanan’s  (Old  Buck)  administration  visited  Mrs.  Clay  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  met  and  yielded  to  the  importunities  of  my  uncle  Paul  to 
be  his  wife.  .  .  No  happier  union  ever.  There  is  not  pen,  ink  and 
paper  enough  in  this  office  for  me  to  tell  you  all  I  know  and  feel 
about  this  brightest  gem  in  the  Comer  casket  of  jewels.” 

“Redcliffe”  passed  from  the  hand  of  Judge  Hammond  to  a 
great-grandson  of  Senator  Hammond,  Mr.  John  Shaw  Billings, 
the  present  owner.2 

In  the  Hammond  Cemetery,  shaded  with  its  pyramidal  cedars, 
the  massive  iron  gates  open  upon  the  hallowed  ground  selected  by 
Senator  Hammond  for  the  burial  place  of  his  family.  You  see  his 
own  tomb  through  the  distant  path  which  leads  to  it.  The  August 
sun  lay  in  deep  shadows  on  the  bust  of  Tennessee  marble  which 
adorns  it — the  chiseled  face  of  the  man  who  was  called  “The 
Napoleon  of  the  Senate.”  On  the  reverse  side  of  the  monument  are 
inscribed  extracts  from  one  of  his  addresses  to  the  Senate.  His 
grandson  read  them  aloud  and  bared  his  head  as  he  read. 


1  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Hammond. 

3  Editorial  Director  of  Life,  Fortune  and  lime. 
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Glamour  and  romance  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  Comer 
belles  of  the  Fifties.  Victoria,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Major  and 
Mrs.  Anderson  Comer,  as  this  record  has  shown,  married  James  F. 
Winter,  and  the  birth  of  their  children  is  recorded  in  a  family 
Bible: 


John  Anderson  Comer  Winter  Vineville,  Ga.  Oct.  14,  1850 
Celeste  Louisa  Winter  Montgomery,  Ala.  Feb.  11,  1852 
Maria  Louisa  Winter  Vineville,  Ga.  Sept.  3,  1854 
William  Banks  Winter  Vineville,  Ga.  Feb.  8,  1857 
George  Felix  Winter  Vineville,  Ga.  Feb.  5,  1859 
Joseph  S.  Winter  Vineville,  Ga.  Juno  29,  1861 
Lucy  Johnjeline  Winter  Columbus,  Ga.  May  24,  1863 
Victoria  Virginia  Winter  Columbus,  Ga.  Oct.  20,  1864 
Nona  Felice  Winter  Vineville,  Ga.  Dec.  24,  1866 


Of  this  union  was  born  Banks  Winter,  the  famous  composer. 

Banks  married  and  had  one  child,  named  Winona  for  her  aunt, 
who  married  Frederick  S.  McCarroll.  At  the  death,  however,  of 
Victoria  and  James  Winter,  their  children  went  to  live  with  their 
relatives,  and  the  young  Winona  was  reared  by  her  maternal  aunt, 
the  lovely  Celeste  Comer,  who  married  her  cousin,  Hugh  Lawson 
Clay.  Winona’s  marriage  to  Mr.  McCarroll  took  her  to  Atlanta  and 
later  to  Montgomery,  where  she  died  in  1931. 1  She  was  noted  for 
her  beauty  and  great  personal  charm.  Two  pictures  are  shown  of 
her — one  made  in  the  heyday  and  the  other  in  her  maturer  life. 


Banks  Winter  s  daughter,  the  famed  Winona,  shared  her 
father’s  popularity  and  was  a  stage  star  for  many  years.  Banks 
died  in  Hollywood,  California,  and  Winona  retired  from  the  stage 
not  long  after  her  father’s  death.  Banks’  most  famous  compositions 
were  “White  Wings”  and  “Dear  Robin,  I’ll  Be  True.”  They  were 


^;,/™^N°nafYintu  McCarrS,,48>  of  (lFred)  S-  McCarroll,  well  known  insurance  man, 
died  yesterday  at  her  home  on  Molton  Street,  following  an  illness  of  about  a  week.  Mrs.  Mc- 

Carroll  was  a  daughter  of  one  of  Alabama’s  old  and  distinguished  families,  and  in  her  youth  was 
Ln  bCaU^y  °f  Wlde  popularity.  She  was  a  daughter  of  James  Winter,  prominent  business 

man  of  Macon  Georgia  and  niece  of  J.  S.  Winter,  whom  she  often  visited  in  Montgomery.  She 
was  a  sister  of  Banks  Winter  composer,  who  now  resides  in  Hollywood,  California  Following 
ter  marriage  to  Mr.  McCarroll,  she  and  her  husband  lived  for  a  number  of  years  in  Atlanta  and 

Comforter^ Mcmtgouiery^0111  ““  ag°*  ^  WS$  a  °f  tbe  EPiscoPal  Church  C11*1? 

Not.  M Twit1*  iS  SU'ViVed  tV  ‘  SiS‘er'  Mr$'  MUIer  °f  G“rgia- 


The  Sand  Bar  Ferry  Bridge  across  the  Savannah  River,  connecting  Augusta  and  Beach 
Island.  The  guests  for  "Redcliffe”  came  over  the  ferry  in  the  old  days. 
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sung  all  over  the  country  by  the  noted  minstrel,  William  J.  Scan- 
lan,  and  were  copyrighted  in  1912.  An  international  copyright 
was  also  secured.  These  songs  are  now  in  the  Public  Domain  and 
the  reproduction  of  “White  Wings”  in  this  present  work  could  be 
made  without  securing  permission,  according  to  a  courteous  letter 
from  Mr.  G.  Schirmer  and  the  Edward  B.  Marks  Music  Corpora¬ 
tion  to  whom  the  copyright  was  assigned  MCMXXXII.1 

The  Winter  family  with  whom  the  Comers  are  allied  by  mar¬ 
riage  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  in  the  country.  The  most 
eminent  member  of  this  family  was  the  Hon.  John  Gano  Winter, 
the  uncle  of  James  F.  Winter.  He  was  born  in  the  City  of  New  York 
on  April  7,  1799,  the  son  of  Joseph  Winter,  a  practicing  lawyer  at 
the  New  York  bar,  of  some  eminence  in  his  day.  Casting  his  for¬ 
tunes  in  the  far  South,  John  Gano  Winter  became  extensively 
known  throughout  Georgia  and  the  neighboring  states,  as  well  as 
in  most  of  the  commercial  cities  in  the  Union,  for  the  boldness  of 
his  enterprise,  the  soundness  of  his  judgment,  and  his  great  and 
prosperous  undertakings.2  In  1839  he  foretold  the  suspension  of 
the  Southern  banks  and  weathered  the  confusion  when  most  of 
them  suspended.  In  1842  he  established  a  plantation  on  the  Chat¬ 
tahoochee  River,  some  three  or  four  miles  below  Columbus.  In 
1846,  turning  his  attention  to  new  enterprises  in  the  mechanic 
arts,  he  established  the  Variety  Works  in  Columbus  and  Iron  Works 
in  Montgomery,  erected  extensive  Merchants  Mills  and  started  a 
paper  mill.  The  fine  old  Winter  home  in  Montgomery  still  stands 
at  52  South  Goldthwaite  Street,  and  is  owned  by  his  descendants. 
Miss  Bessie  Thorington  graces  the  mansion,  and  associated  with  its 
brilliant  social  life  is  Mrs.  Nina  Winter  Pinckard  (Mrs.  James 
Steptoe  Pinckard). 


1  See  Appendix. 

a  De  Bow’s  Review :  Biography  of  Hon.  John  G.  Winter:  Jan.-June,  1851.  p.  582. 
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THE  HONORABLE  CLEMENT 
CLAIBORNE  CLAY 


Photograph  by  Brady. 

Clement  Claiborne  Clay 
(1817-1882) 

Son  of  Clement  Comer  Clay  and  great-grandson  of  Samuel  Comer. 

Mr.  Clay  was  a  second  cousin  of  Braxton  Bragg  Comer. 

Other  known  likenesses  of  Mr.  Clay  are  an  oil  painting  (1821)  by  Grimes,  a  strolling  artist,  who 
represented  him  as  a  child  of  five  years,  full  figure  in  dark  suit,  jacket  ornamented  with  three  rows 
of  brass  buttons,  and  white  collar,  with  crimped  ruffle;  oil  portrait  (1850)  by  an  Australian  artist, 
named  Frye;  no  beard,  and  rather  sophomoric  in  pose;  full-length  photograph  by  Brady,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. ;  cabinet  photograph,  companion  to  one  of  President  Pierce;  Head  on  the  One  Dollar 
Bill,  Confederate  currency  (1862-3);  a  crayon  by  John  Giles  (1868);  photograph  of  Jefferson 
Davis  and  Mr.  Clay,  taken  after  their  release  from  Fortress  Monroe. 

— Reproduced  from  the  Collection  in  the  Alabama  State  Department  of  Archives  and  History. 
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Mrs.  Clement  Claiborne  Clay 
(Virginia  Tunstall) 

There  are  other  likenesses  of  Mrs.  Clay,  the  author  of  "A  Belle  of  the  Fifties”.  The  most  striking 
picture  shows  her  in  a  ball  gown  of  that  period;  an  elaborately  ruffled  skirt  worn  over  a  large  hoop, 
and  just  touching  the  floor;  cut  very  low  off  the  shoulder;  a  garland  of  roses  extends  from  the 
waist  to  the  folds  of  a  lace  shawl  held  by  her  left  hand ;  a  corsage  of  roses  and  a  headdress  worn 
like  a  coronet;  no  jewels,  with  the  exception  of  a  necklace. 

— Reproduced  by  courtesy  of  Duke  University  Library. 
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Chapter  I 

The  Honorable  Clement  Claiborne  Clay 

CASTLE”  at  Huntsville,  Alabama,  the  home  of  the 
M  Clay  family,  was  “wide  and  low  and  spacious,  as  were  all 
°f  the  affluent  homes  of  that  day  and  now  was  ablaze  with 
candles  to  welcome  the  travelers.  All  along  the  streets  friendly 
hands  and  kerchiefs  had  waved  a  welcome  to  us.  Here,  within, 
awaited  a  great  gathering  of  family  and  friends  eager  to  see  the 
chosen  bride  of  a  well-loved  son.  This  was  my  homecoming  to 
Huntsville,  thereafter  to  be  my  haven  for  all  time,  though  called 
in  a  few  years  by  my  husband’s  growing  reputation  to  take  my 
place  beside  him  in  Congressional  circles  at  Washington,” — this 
was  the  picture  of  the  homecoming  of  Virginia  Caroline  Tunstall 
Clay,  who  married  Clement  Claiborne  Clay  on  February  1,  1843. 

Quoting  further  from  A  Bell  of  the  Fifties ,  the  remarkable 
memoirs  of  Mrs.  Clay,  we  can  see  also  how  Washington  appeared 
to  the  younger  Clays  when  they  became  famous  personalities  in 
the  national  capital,  where  life  had  changed  since  the  time  of  the 
elder  Clays. 

“When  my  husband’s  parents  were  members  of  the  Congres¬ 
sional  circle  in  Washington  the  journey  to  the  capital  from  their 
home  in  northern  Alabama  was  no  light  undertaking,”  she  wrote. 
“In  those  early  days  Congressman  (afterward  Governor,  and 
United  States  Senator)  C.  C.  Clay  and  Mrs.  Clay,  traveled  by  coach 
to  the  Federal  City,  accompanied  by  their  colored  coachman, 
Toney  (who,  because  of  his  expert  driving,  soon  became  notable  in 
Washington),  and  a  maid-servant,  Milly,  who  were  necessary  to 
their  comfort  and  station.  .  . 

“In  1853,  my  husband  was  elected  a  United  States  Senator,  to 
take  the  seat  of  a  former  college  friend,  Jere  Clemens,  whose  term 
had  just  expired,  and  succeeding  his  father  after  eleven  years. 
In  December  of  the  same  year,  we  began  our  trip  to  the  capital 
under  comparatively  modern  conditions.  My  several  visits  to  Ver¬ 
mont  and  New  Jersey  Hydropathic  Cures,  then  the  fashionable 
sanitariums,  had  already  innured  me  to  long  journeys.  By  this 
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time  steam  railway  had  been  established,  and,  though  not  so 
systematically  connected  as  to  make  possible  the  taking  of  long 
trips  over  great  distances  without  devious  and  tiresome  changes, 
they  had  lessened  the  time  spent  upon  the  road  between  Alabama 
and  Washington  very  appreciably;  but  while  in  comparison  with 
those  in  common  use  today,  the  cars  were  primitive,  nevertheless 
they  were  marvels  of  comfort  and  speed  to  the  travelers  of  the 
fifties.  Sleeping  cars  were  not  yet  invented,  but  the  double-action 
seat-backs  of  the  regular  coaches,  not  then  as  now  screwed  down 
inexorably,  made  it  a  simple  matter  to  convert  two  seats  into  a 
kind  of  couch,  on  which,  with  the  aid  of  a  pillow,  one  managed 
very  well  to  secure  a  half  repose  as  the  cars  moved  slowly  along.” 

On  that  first  official  visit  to  Washington  there  were  several 
other  Alabamians  in  the  train,  the  majority  being  on  government 
business  bent — confreres  of  Senator  Clay — and  travel-stained  and 
weary  the  “Congressional  party”  arrived  in  Washington,  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  muffled  to  their  ears  in  soft  felt  hats  and  wrapped  in  the 
blanket  shawls  commonly  worn  around  the  shoulders  in  pictures¬ 
que  fashion;  and  into  a  bitterly  cold  night,  Senator  and  Mrs.  Clay 
stepped  into  a  waiting  carriage  and  were  driven  to  the  hotel  which 
was  their  temporary  quarters. 

“In  the  fifties,”  wrote  Mrs.  Clay,  “when  the  number  of  States 
was  but  two  dozen,  the  list  of  representatives  gathering  at  the 
capital  was  proportionately  smaller  than  in  the  present  day,  and 
society  was  correspondingly  select.  Moreover,  political  distinction 
and  offices  not  infrequently  continued  in  many  families  through 
several  generations,  sons  often  succeeding  their  fathers  in  Con¬ 
gress,  inheriting,  in  some  degree,  their  ancestors’  friends,  until  a 
social  security  had  been  established  which  greatly  assisted  to  give 
charm  and  prestige  to  the  fashionable  coteries  of  the  Federal 
centre.  For  example,  for  forty  years  previous  to  my  husband’s 
election  to  the  Senate,  the  two  branches  of  the  Clay  family  had 
been  prominent  in  the  life  of  the  capital.  In  the  late  twenties,  C.  C. 
Clay,  Sr.,  had  been  active  in  the  House,  while  the  great  Henry 
Clay  was  stirring  the  country  through  his  speeches  in  the  Senate; 
in  the  fifties,  Mr.  James  B.  Clay,  son  of  the  great  Kentuckian,  was 
a  Congressman  when  the  scholarly  statesmanship  of  Senator  C.  C. 
Clay,  Jr.,  of  Alabama,  was  attracting  the  admiration  and  praise  of 
North  and  South  alike.” 
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When  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  Clay  immedi¬ 
ately  took  a  high  position  among  those  of  his  peers  who  considered 
the  attainment  of  political  power  as  of  minor  importance  com¬ 
pared  with  the  honest  expression  of  their  sentiments.  Regarding 
himself  as  the  envoy  of  a  Sovereign  State  to  the  Council  of  the 
Confederation,  he  was  ever  ready  to  assert  the  rights  of  that  State 
as  defined  by  Jefferson  and  Calhoun.  To  quote  his  own  words  in 
an  important  debate,  “Identified  with  Alabama  by  my  birth, 
education,  interest  and  affection — regarding  her  as  my  nursing 
mother  and  my  grave — indebted  to  her  for  the  highest  honors  and 
greatest  trusts  she  could  bestow,  and  standing  here  as  one  of  her 
ambassadors  in  this  council-chamber  of  sovereign  States,  I  feel  it 
my  duty  as  well  as  a  privilege  to  justify,  as  far  as  I  can,  all  her 
acts  relating  to  her  sister  States  in  the  Federal  Government.”  In  a 
speech  on  the  Harper’s  Ferry  raid,  he  calmly  narrated  the  provo¬ 
cations  which  he  considered  the  Southern  States  had  received. 
“I  rise  here  to  indulge  in  no  malice.  We  have  been  menaced  dur¬ 
ing  this  Congress,  and  others  before,  by  our  political  opponents, 
with  the  halter  and  the  hangman  if  we  dare  to  resist  their  author¬ 
ity,  and  refuse  to  submit  to  subjugation.” 

His  appearance  was  described  as  that  of  a  student,  rather 
than  a  politician.  “Tall,  rather  slender  in  form,  with  thoughtful 
features,  keen  black  eyes  and  long  black  hair  he  was  about  the  last 
gentleman  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  a  stranger  would  select 
as  a  leading  spirit  among  these  so-called  ‘fire-eaters.’  His  oratory 
was  earnest  and  forcible,  his  voice  distinct  and  agreeable,  his 
gestures  earnest  and  persuasive.” 

The  Congressional  “mess”  was  established  at  the  home  of  Mr. 
Charles  Gardner,  at  Thirteenth  and  G.  Streets,  where  a  nucleus  of 
congenial  spirits  were  added  and  in  later  residences  at  historic  old 
Brown’s  Hotel  and  the  Ebbitts  House,  there  was  the  rendezvous  of 
official  personages  whose  names  became  known  throughout  the 
nation. 

“My  experience  as  an  active  member  of  Washington  society,” 
wrote  Mrs.  Clay,  “began  in  the  autumn  of  1854  and  the  succeeding 
spring,  when  notwithstanding  an  air  of  gravity  and  reserve  that 
was  perceptible  at  that  social  pivot,  the  White  House,  the  gaiety 
of  the  capital  was  gaining  an  impetus  in  what  later  appeared  to 
me  to  be  a  veritable  ‘merry  madness.’  It  is  true  that  it  did  not 
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even  then  require  the  insight  of  a  keen  observer  to  detect  in  social, 
as  in  political  gatherings,  the  constantly  widening  division  be¬ 
tween  the  Northern  and  Southern  elements  gathered  in  the 
national  capital.” 

The  occupants  of  the  executive  mansion — President  and  Mrs. 
Pierce — were  no  strangers  to  Mrs.  Clay  or  to  the  Clay  family. 
When  Clement  Comer  Clay  was  in  the  Senate,  General  Pierce  had 
been  a  confrere,  and  Colonel  Hugh  Lawson  Clay,  a  son  of  the  elder 
Clay  and  younger  brother  of  Clement  Claiborne,  had  fought  beside 
the  New  Hampshire  general  in  the  Mexican  War.  Though  twelve 
years  the  President’s  junior,  young  Clement  Claiborne  Clay  was 
known  as  one  of  the  President’s  counsellors.  The  President  relied 
upon  him  and  the  Memoirs  recall  conversations  between  them  in 
the  privacy  of  the  Clay  apartments. 

And  while  a  life-and-death  struggle  raged  between  political 
parties,  and  oratorical  battles  of  ominous  import  were  fought  daily 
in  the  Senate  Chamber  and  House,  a  very  reckless  gaiety  was 
everywhere  apparent  in  social  circles.  Writing  of  these  phases  of 
life  in  the  capital,  in  a  letter  dated  March,  1858,  Mrs.  Clay  wrote 
to  ex-Governor  Clay  at  Huntsville:  “People  are  mad  with  rivalry 
and  vanity.  It  is  said  that  Gwin  is  spending  money  at  the  rate  of 
$75,000  a  year  and  Brown  and  Thompson  quite  the  same.  Mrs. 
Thompson  (of  Mississippi)  is  a  great  favorite  here.  Mrs.  Toombs, 
who  is  sober,  and  has  but  one  daughter,  Sally,  who  is  quite  a  belle, 
says  they  spend  $1,800  per  month,  or  $21,000  per  annum.” 

But  the  seriousness  of  the  times  was  also  the  theme  of  one  of 
Mrs.  Clay’s  letters  to  her  father-in-law. 

Of  the  deep  inward  excitement,  she  wrote: 

“We  feel  a  little  as  Fanny  Fern  says  Eugenie  felt  when  she 
espoused  Louis  Napoleon,  as  if  we  were  ‘dancing  over  a  powder 
magazine.’  Everything  is  excitement  and  confusion.  I  tell  you 
Fusion  reigns  in  truth,  and  Southern  blood  is  at  boiling  tempera¬ 
ture  all  over  the  city,  and  with  good  cause,  too.  Old  Giddings, 
Thurlow  Weed,  Summer,  Seward,  Chase  are  daily  taunting  and 
insulting  all  whom  they  dare.  There  is  no  more  prospect  of  a 
Speaker  now  than  there  was  at  first;  indeed  less  and  our  men  have 
despaired  of  Christmas  holidays  at  home.  Desertion  of  their  post 
would  mean  death  to  their  party  and  themselves  and  they  know 
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and  appreciate  it,  and  so  far,  stand  firm  as  a  Roman  phalanx. 
Should  there  be  one  deserting,  the  ‘game  is  up,’  for  there  is  a 
Black  Republican  at  every  corner  of  our  political  fence  and  if  ever 
the  gap  is  down  we  are  gone.  I  wish  you  could  be  here  to  witness 
the  scenes  daily  enacted  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  to  hear  the  hot 
taunts  of  defiance  hurled  into  the  very  teeth  of  the  Northerners  by 
our  goaded  but  spirited  patriots.  I  expect  any  day  to  hear  of 
bloodshed  and  death.” 

In  the  winter  of  1859  and  1860,  it  became  obvious  that  gaiety 
at  the  capital  was  waning.  Ordinary  “at  homes”  were  slighted. 
Women  went  daily  to  the  Senate  gallery  to  listen  to  the  angry 
debates  on  the  floor  below.  When  belles  met  they  no  longer  talked 
of  furbelows  and  flounces  but  of  forts  and  fusillades.  The  wedding 
of  Miss  Hilliard,  a  cousin  of  the  Clays,  in  1859,  to  Mr.  Hamilton 
Glentworth  of  New  York  which  occurred  at  mid-day  at  old  St. 
John’s  was  among  the  last  great  social  events,  second  only  to  the 
coming  of  Lord  Lyons,  the  British  Ambassador,  whose  stately 
dinners  at  the  Embassy  are  described  in  the  Clay  memoirs. 

“Senator  Clay  and  I  received  a  foreign  and  formidable  card  to 
the  first  Senatorial  dinner  given  by  the  newly-arrived  diplomat,” 
wrote  Mrs.  Clay.  “My  husband’s  appearance  at  this  function,  I 
remember,  was  particularly  distinguished.  He  was  clad  in  conven¬ 
tional  black,  and  wore  with  it  a  cream-colored  vest  of  brocaded 
velvet;  yet,  notwithstanding  my  wifely  pride  in  him,  we  had  what 
almost  amounted  to  a  disagreement  on  our  way  to  the  famous 
feast.  We  drove  to  Lord  Lyon’s  domicile  with  Senator  and  Mrs. 
Crittenden  and  my  perturbation  furnished  then  with  much  amuse¬ 
ment.  For  some  reason  or  for  lack  of  one  I  was  obsessed  by  a  sus¬ 
picion  that  the  new  Minister,  probably  being  unaware  of  the 
state  of  feeling  which  continually  manifested  itself  between 
Northern  and  Southern  people  in  the  capital,  might  assign  to  me, 
as  my  escort  to  table,  some  pronounced  Republican. 

“‘What  would  you  do  in  that  event?’  asked  Senator  Clay. 

“‘Do?’  I  asked,  hotly  and  promptly.  “I  would  refuse  to  accept 
him!’ 

“My  husband’s  voice  was  grave  as  he  said,  ‘I  hope  there  will 
be  no  need.’ 

“Arriving  at  the  Embassy,  I  soon  discovered  that,  as  had  been 
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rumored,  the  maid  ordinarily  at  hand  to  assist  women  guests  had 
been  replaced  by  a  fair  young  English  serving-man,  who  took 
charge  of  my  wraps,  and  knelt  to  remove  my  overshoes  with  all 
the  deftness  of  a  practiced  femme  de  chambre.  These  prelimi¬ 
naries  over,  I  rejoined  my  husband  in  the  corridor,  and  together 
we  proceeded  to  our  host,  and,  having  greeted  him,  turned  aside 
to  speak  to  other  friends.” 

Mrs.  Clay  was  left  to  conjecture  as  to  who  would  act  as  her 
escort  and  was  rapidly  becoming  perturbed  when  presently  “the 
massive  doors  slid  apart  and  a  voice  exclaimed,  “Dinner,  my 
Lord!”  Her  consternation  gave  way  to  overwhelming  surprise  and 
confusion,  for  the  Ambassador,  glancing  inquiringly  around  the 
circle,  stepped  to  her  side,  and  bowing  profoundly  offered  his  arm 
with,  “I  have  the  honour,  Madam!” 

Such  were  the  scenes  that  preceded  what  Mrs.  Clay  described 
as  the  saddest  day  of  her  life — January  21,  1861,  when  “After 
years  of  augmenting  dissension  between  the  sections,  I  saw  my 
husband  take  his  portfolio  under  his  arm  and  leave  the  United 
States  Senate  Chamber  in  company  with  other  no  less  earnest 
Southern  Senators.” 

The  story  of  the  events  leading  up  to  the  Secession  of  the 
Southern  States  and  the  results  does  not  belong  in  this  record,  but 
Senator  Clay’s  unequivocal  position  as  a  Southern  man  had 
brought  to  his  parlors  in  the  capital  statesmen  from  his  own  section 
as  well  as  others  who  were  friendly  to  the  South  and  believed 
in  its  right  to  defend  the  principles  that  had  been  maintained 
since  the  administration  of  the  first  President;  and  so  as  the  day 
drew  near  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  Southern  delegation  in  Con¬ 
gress,  the  tension  wrote  Mrs.  Clay,  keyed  every  heart  to  the  utmost 
solemnity.  Monday,  January  21st,  was  the  day.  agreed  upon  by  a 
number  of  Senators  for  their  public  declaration  of  secession,  but 
they  awaited  instructions  from  their  respective  States  by  which 
their  final  act  must  be  governed.  “Early  on  Sunday  morning, 
January  20th,  my  husband  received  from  a  distinguished  colleague 
a  copy  of  a  telegram  of  the  ordinance  of  secession. 

“I  accompanied  my  husband  to  the  Senate,  and  everywhere 
the  greeting  or  gaze  of  absorbed  unrecognising  men  and  women 
was  serious  and  full  of  trouble.  The  galleries  of  the  Senate,  which 
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hold,  it  is  estimated,  one  thousand  people,  were  packed  densely, 
principally  with  women,  who,  trembling  with  excitement,  awaited 
the  denouement  of  the  day.  As,  one  by  one,  Senators  David  Yulee, 
Stephen  K.  Mallory,  Clement  C.  Clay,  Benjamin  Fitzpatrick,  and 
Jefferson  Davis  rose,  the  emotion  of  their  brother  Senators  and  of 
us  in  the  galleries  increased;  and  when  I  heard  the  voice  of  my 
husband,  steady  and  clear,  notwithstanding  his  illness,  declare  in 
that  Council  Chamber:  “‘Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  announce  that 
the  people  of  Alabama  have  adopted  an  ordinance  whereby  they 
withdraw  from  the  Union,  formed  under  a  compact  styled  the 
United  States,  resume  the  powers  delegated  to  it,  and  assume  their 
separate  station  as  a  sovereign  and  independent  people,’  “it  seemed 
as  if  the  blood  within  me  had  congealed.”1 

Upon  leaving  the  Federal  capital,  Senator  and  Mrs.  Clay  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  home  of  Senator  Clay’s  cousin,  Doctor  Thomas 
Withers,  at  Petersburg,  Virginia.  Mr.  Clay’s  health,  already  feeble, 
had  suffered  greatly  from  the  months  of  strife  which  culminated 
in  the  scenes  just  described,  and  upon  the  advice  of  attending 
physicians,  he  now  journeyed  with  Mrs.  Clay  to  Minnesota  where 
the  air  of  that  far  western  state  was  supposed  to  have  a  phenomi- 
nally  curative  effort  upon  the  victims  of  asthma.  Hugh  Lawson 
Clay  hurried  from  Alabama  to  make  the  slow  journey  with  his 
brother,  made  necessary  by  Mr.  Clay’s  extreme  weakness.  Appre¬ 
ciatively  restored  to  health,  Senator  Clay  was  able  to  arrive  in 
Richmond  where  the  Confederate  Government  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  time  for  the  opening  of  the  Confederate  Congress  where 
his  Senatorial  career  drew  to  a  close.  In  the  early  spring  of  1864, 
he  accepted  the  high  responsibility  of  a  diplomatic  mission  to 
Canada,  with  a  view  to  arousing  in  the  public  mind  of  this  nearby- 
British  territory  a  sympathy  for  the  Southern  cause  that  could 
induce  a  suspension  of  hostilities.  It  was  a  blockaded  coast.  During 
the  terrible  months  that  followed  her  husband’s  absence,  Mrs.  Clay 
was  refugeeing  at  Beech  Island,  going  later  to  Macon,  where  after 
harrowing  experiences  off  the  South  Carolina  coast,  Senator  Clay 
on  his  return  was  taken  from  a  yawl  to  Fort  Moultrie  and  carried 
in  a  sail-boat  to  Charleston,  joined  her.  His  state  papers  had  been 
carried  in  an  oil  silk  bag,  and  not  deterred  by  ill  fortune,  he  pro- 


1  For  more  extended  notes  from  Senator  Clay’s  farewell  address,  see  Appendix. 
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ceeded  to  Richmond  to  deliver  in  person  to  President  Davis  an 
account  of  his  stewardship.  He  therefore  resumed  his  journey, 
mounted  upon  General  Toombs’  gray  mare,  and  accompanied  by 
the  General’s  man,  Wallace.  Eight  days  were  consumed  in  that 
journey  to  the  Confederate  capital,  “by  this  time,”  wrote  Mrs. 
Clay,  “the  scene  of  an  excitement  truly  anarchistic.”  Richmond 
was  being  evacuated,  and  Mr.  Clay  was  probably  the  last  man  in 
the  Confederate  service  to  seek  to  enter  the  beleagured  city. 

Making  at  once  for  Colonel  Clay’s  headquarters,  Senator  Clay 
secured  the  trunk  destined  for  Mr.  Benjamin,1  to  whom  he  shortly 
transferred  his  papers.  The  transaction  was  a  hurried  one  and  he 
pushed  on  to  the  apartment  of  President  Davis.  He  found  the 
President  engaged  in  hastily  packing  a  valise,  his  clothing  and 
papers  scattered  in  little  heaps  about  him.  An  hour  or  two  later, 
Mr.  Clay  was  en  route  for  Danville,  on  the  last  of  the  over-laded 
trains  to  draw  out  from  Richmond. 

The  evacuation  of  Richmond  was  followed  by  the  assassination 
of  Lincoln.  When  the  news  reached  Clay,  he  exclaimed:  “God 
help  us!  If  that  be  true,  it  is  the  worst  blow  that  has  yet  been 
struck  at  the  South!”  After  General  Lee’s  surrender  Mr.  Clay 
started  on  horseback  for  Texas.  Being  falsely  charged  with  com¬ 
plicity  in  the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln,  a  reward  was 
offered  for  his  apprehension.  On  hearing  of  this  he  rode  150  miles 
to  surrender  himself  to  the  Federal  authorities  at  Macon,  Ga.  He 
was  taken  to  Augusta  and  placed  on  the  same  boat  with  President 
Jefferson  Davis  and  confined  with  him  in  Fortress  Monroe,  Va., 
where  he  was  held  for  twelve  months,  without  being  brought  to 
trial.  Finally,  through  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Clay,  who  had  personal 
interviews  with  President  Andrew  Johnson  and  the  Secretary  of 
War  of  the  United  States,  he  was  released  in  May,  1866.  From  that 
time  until  his  death  he  practiced  law  in  Huntsville  and  had  plant¬ 
ing  interests  in  Jackson  County. 

[The  Career  of  Clement  Claiborne  Clay] 

From  History  of  Alabama  and  Dictionary  of  Alabama  Biog¬ 
raphy:  Dr.  Thomas  McAdory  Owen,  LL.  D.,  vol.  III. 

[Clay,  Clement  Claiborne,  lawyer,  U.  S.  senator,  was 
born  in  1817,  at  Huntsville,  and  died  January  3,  1882,  at 


1  Judah  P.  Benjamin,  Secretary  of  State  in  President  Davis'  Cabinet. 
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Huntsville;  son  of  Clement  Comer  and  Susanna  Claiborne 
(Withers)  Clay  (Q.  V.).  He  was  graduated  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Alabama,  B.  A.,  1834,  A.  M.  1937,  and  served  as  private 
secretary  to  his  father  during  the  latter’s  term  as  governor  of 
Alabama,  1835-1837.  Later  he  studied  law  at  the  University 
of  Virginia,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1840,  and  began  to 
practice  law  in  Huntsville;  at  the  same  time,  becoming  editor 
of  the  Huntsville  Democrat.  He  was  elected  to  the  State  Legis¬ 
lature  in  1842,  and  was  re-elected  in  1844  and  1845.  During 
the  session  of  1842,  he  offered  resolutions  instructing  the  sena¬ 
tors  and  representatives  in  congress  to  vote  for  the  bill  refund¬ 
ing  to  Gen.  Jackson  the  amount  of  the  fine  imposed  upon  him 
by  Judge  Hall,  at  New  Orleans,  in  1815,  for  establishing 
martial  law  in  the  city,  under  which  the  judge  was  imprisoned 
for  discharging  a  member  of  the  Louisiana  legislature  com¬ 
mitted  to  prison  by  Gen.  Jackson.  During  his  last  session  in 
the  legislature,  Mr.  Clay  was  elected  judge  of  the  county 
court  of  Madison  County.  He  held  that  office  for  two  years, 
resigning  in  1848.  In  1853,  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  lower 
house  of  congress,  but  was  defeated  by  Hon.  W.  R.  W.  Cobb, 
of  Jackson.  When  the  legislature  met  that  winter,  his  party 
in  that  body  nominated  him  for  a  seat  in  the  U.  S.  Senate,  and 
he  was  elected  for  a  term  of  six  years  to  succeed  Col.  Clemens. 
He  at  once  took  his  seat  in  the  Senate  and  held  it  for  nine 
years.  He  was  re-elected  in  1859,  receiving  every  vote  cast. 
In  the  senate,  Mr.  Clay  was  distinguished  for  his  advocacy  of 
the  doctrine  of  state  sovereignty  and  for  his  adherence  to  the 
school  of  constitutional  interpretation,  of  which  Mr.  Calhoun 
was  a  great  champion.  He  advocated  the  admission  of  Kansas 
as  a  state  under  the  Lecompton  pro-slavery  constitution. 
When  Alabama  dissolved  her  relations  with  the  United  States, 
he  withdrew  with  his  colleagues,  January  1861.  Upon  the 
organization  of  the  government  of  the  Confederate  States  of 
America,  a  few  months  later,  Mr.  Clay  was  elected  a  senator, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  first  congress  of  the  Confederacy 
until  1863,  when  he  was  superceded  by  the  Hon.  Richard  W. 
Walker.  In  April,  1864,  he  represented  the  Confederate  States 
of  America  in  Canada,  returning  in  January,  1865.  When 
the  surrender  of  the  armies  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina 
took  place,  he  started  on  horseback  for  Texas,  but  hearing 
that  he  was  charged  with  complicity  in  the  murder  of 
President  Lincoln,  and  that  a  reward  was  offered  for  his 
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apprehension,  he  rode  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  surren¬ 
der  himself  to  the  federal  authorities  at  Macon,  Ga.  He  was 
taken  to  Augusta,  and  placed  on  the  same  boat  with  Jefferson 
Davis,  and  confined  with  the  latter  in  Fortress  Monroe.  He 
was  held  for  twelve  months  without  being  brought  to  trial, 
and  finally  through  the  efforts  of  his  wife,  who  had  personal 
interviews  with  the  president  and  the  secretary  of  war  of  the 
United  States,  he  was  released,  May,  1866.  Married:  February 
1,  1843,  at  Tuscaloosa,  Virginia  Caroline  Tunstall  (q.v.), 
daughter  of  Dr.  Peyton  Tunstall,  formerly  of  Virginia;  a  near 
relative  of  Mrs.  Collier,  wife  of  Chief  Justice  Collier  of  Tusca¬ 
loosa,  at  whose  home  she  was  married.  After  her  husband’s 
death,  Mrs.  Clay  retained  the  possession  of  all  his  papers  con¬ 
sisting  of  letters,  manuscripts,  diaries,  and  journals.]1 

1  Duke  University  purchased  the  entire  collection  of  Clay  letters  and  documents  from  Mrs. 
Betty  V.  Adams  of  Gurley,  Alabama,  to  whom  they  were  willed  by  Mrs.  Virginia  Clay-Clopton. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  printed  material  on  the  Glay  family  in  the  Alabama  State  Department  of 
Archives  and  History,  but  very  little  of  manuscript  record,  owing  to  the  sal'e  to  Duke  University 
at  a  time  when  the  State  of  Alabama  was  not  able  to  purchase  the  collection.  Several  trunks  full 
of  this  priceless  material  w'ere  transferred  to  Duke,  despite  the  efforts  that  had  been  made  by  the 
late  Dr.  Thomas  McAdory  Owen,  founder  of  the  Alabama  State  Department  of  Archives  and 
History,  to  obtain  it.  Listed  in  T he  Guide  to  the  PAcmuscript  Collection  in  the  Duke  University 
Library  under  "Clement  Claiborne  Clay  Papers”  are  over  eight  thousand  items  and  twenty-five 
volumes,  described  as  follows:  "Personal,  business,  and  political  correspondence,  accounts;  diaries, 
memoranda,  college  notes,  scrap-books,  and  newspaper  clippings  (1816-82),  lawyer,  U.  S.  Senator, 
Confederate  diplomat;  and  of  his  father,  Clement  Comer  Clay  (1789-1866),  lawyer,  planter,  mem¬ 
ber  of  U.  S.  Congress,  U.  S.  Senator,  and  governor  of  Alabama;  of  his  mother,  Susanna  Claiborne 
(Withers)  Clay  (1798-1866),  of  Virginia;  Carolina  Virginia  (Tunstall)  Clay  (1825-1915),  wife 
of  Clement  Claiborne  Clay  and  social  leader;  and  of  Clement  Claiborne  Clay’s  brothers,  Hugh 
Lawson  Clay  and  John  Withers  Clay;  and  of  their  wives.  Letters  deal  with  family  matters,  includ¬ 
ing  education  of  the  elder  Clay’s  three  sons  at  the  University  of  Alabama,  Tuscaloosa,  and  the 
University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville;  management  of  two  or  more  cotton  plantations,  and  approxi¬ 
mately  fifty  slaves;  civic  affairs  in  Huntsville;  State  politics,  1819-60;  Democratic  and  Whig  party 
adjustments,  rivalries,  and  disputes;  presidential  elections,  especially  in  1844,  1852,  and  1856; 
Clement  Comer  Clay’s  governorship,  1835-37;  the  Creek  War,  1836;  the  panic  of  1837;  Clement 
Claiborne’s  election  as  a  Democrat  to  the  U.  S.  Senate  in  1853  and  his  re-election  in  1857.  Other 
political  matters  referred  to  include  the  Compromise  of  1850;  Kansas;  the  break  with  Stephen 
A.  Douglas;  Democratic  Convention  of  1860;  Secession;  and  orgjanization  of  the  Confederate 
Government.  Personal  letters  refer  to  social  life  in  Alabama  and  Washington,  D.  C;  visits  to 
Springs  and  health  resorts.  .  .  Subjects  of  the  Civil  War  include  Clement  Claiborne’s  political 
activities  in  the  Confederate  States  Senate;  his  relations  with  Jefferson  Davis;  Federal  raids  on 
and  occupation  of  Huntsville  and  consequent  disruption  of  civilian  life,  including  demoralization 
of  slaves;  and  J.  W.  Clay’s  publication  of  the  Huntsville  Democrat  in  various  towns;  Clay’s  defeat 
in  the  election  of  1863  for  the  Confederate  Senate;  his  and  other  agents’  work  in  Canada 
assisting  in  the  return  of  escaped  Confederate  prisoners  to  Confederate  territory;  Clay’s  return 
from  Canada;  and  the  final  days  of  the  Confederacy.  .  .  As  an  aftermath  of  the  Civil  War  the 
following  incidents  loom  large:  Accusations  of  Clay’s  complicity  in  Lincoln’s  assassination  • 
Clays  surrender  to  Federal  authorities;  and  efforts  and  eventual  success  in  obtaining  his  release 
from  Fortress  Monroe,  Virginia.  There  are  nine  volumes  of  diaries  and  scrap-books,  1859-1905 
of  Virginia  Tunstall  Clay;  comments  on  her  tour  of  Europe,  1884-1885,  and  her  efforts  in  later 
years  to  operate  the  plantation.  This  collection  was  made  available  to  the  present  compiler. 
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AUTHOR’S  NOTE 


Braxton  Bragg  Comer  of  Alabama  was  named  for  the  distinguished 
military  leader,  Braxton  Bragg,  but  as  far  as  is  known  there  were  no 
family  ties.  General  Bragg  was  born  in  Warren  County,  North  Carolina 
on  March  22,  1817.  He  was  graduated  from  West  Point  in  1837  and 
was  an  artillery  officer  in  the  Seminole  Wars  of  1837  and  1841,  and 
was  under  General  Zachary  Taylor  in  the  Mexican  War.  In  1856  he 
resigned  from  the  regular  army,  but  at  the  outbreak  of  the  War  Between 
the  States  was  made  a  brigadier  general,  C.  S.  A.  He  was  later  made 
military  adviser  to  President  Jefferson  Davis. 

Concerning  the  famous  quotation:  "Give  them  a  little  more  grape, 
Captain  Bragg,”  the  following  excerpt  from  a  letter  to  the  author  from 
Judge  Walter  B.  Jones  is  pertinent:  "I  do  not  find  where  General 
Taylor  ever  said  this.  However,  it  is  said  that  General  Zachary  Taylor,  at 
the  Battle  of  Buena  Vista,  Feb.  22,  1847,  said  to  Bragg:  'A  little  more 
grape,  Captain  Bragg.’  It  has  been  denied  that  Taylor  ever  said  this.  But 
when  Captain  Bragg  reported  that  he  would  have  to  fall  back  with  his 
battery  or  lose  it,  Taylor  replied,  'Captain  Bragg,  it  is  better  to  lose  a 
battery  than  a  battle.’  And  Burton  Stevenson,  who  makes  the  statement, 
adds,  'Which  is  quite  as  good!’  ” 


Chapter  I 

The  Valiant  Years 

IN  that  dramatic  mid-century  which  brought  the  War  Between 
the  States  to  an  end  and  Reconstruction  began,  the  six  Comer 
brothers,  who,  with  their  mother,  Catharine  Drewry  Comer, 
had  inherited  the  plantation  at  Old  Spring  Hill,  faced  the  era 
which  was  to  test  the  stuff  they  were  made  of.  Since  the  death  of 
their  father,  John  Fletcher  Comer,  in  1858,  the  plantation  had 
been  held  together  by  Catharine’s  good  management.  She  had 
been  able  to  send  the  older  sons  to  college,  had  seen  their  careers 
interrupted  by  the  war — youthful  cadets  marching  home  under 
the  Confederate  colors,  with  stories  to  tell  of  the  destruction  of  the 
university  at  Tuscaloosa  and  of  their  part  in  its  defense.  John 
Wallace  Comer  had  returned  from  the  Battle  of  Atlanta — wound¬ 
ed.  A  slave  had  gone  with  him  to  the  war  and  had  returned  with 
him.  There  were  other  slaves  who  had  brought  back  riderless 
horses  of  their  young  masters — killed  in  action. 

There  was  much  to  face — much  to  be  done,  and  the  Comer 
men  never  shirked — the  Comer  men  of  Old  Spring  Hill! 

There  was  young  Hugh  Moss  Comer,  the  oldest  of  the  family. 
He  was  under  fifteen  when  his  father  died.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  he  had  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  service,  but  was  discharged 
on  account  of  his  youth  and  delicate  health  and  so  took  no  active 
part  in  the  struggle.  Catharine  had  relied  upon  him  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  plantation,  and,  shouldering  responsibility,  he  yet 
tried  to  get  all  the  schooling  possible — his  education  under  the 
tutor  which  Fletcher  had  employed  giving  him  a  start  and  Cath¬ 
arine  sending  him  to  the  university  for  a  short  time.  But  as  the 
war  progressed,  he  was  badly  needed  at  the  plantation  and  from 
Spring  Hill  he  had  gone  to  Goose  Creek  on  the  Gulf  Coast,  where 
he  faced  the  hardships  of  procuring  salt.  In  a  now  faded  and  worn 
letter  to  his  mother,  he  recounted  some  of  the  difficulties.  Salt  was 
twenty  dollars  a  bushel  and  he  had  to  work  hard  to  get  as  much  as 
four  bushels  a  day.  The  tide — the  devastating  tide — worked 
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against  him.  The  fires  died,  the  chimney  fell  in,  and  with  blistered 
hands  he  had  taken  up  the  rocks  and  started  the  fires  up  again. 
What  he  needed  most  were  kettles — ten  instead  of  three — and  a 
negro  to  bring  them  from  Old  Spring  Hill.  And  his  mother  had 
supplied  them.  Besides  the  needs  of  the  Spring  Hill  Plantation, 
Hugh  sold  salt  to  other  planters — ‘to  any  one  who  was  not  afraid 
of  the  dam  Yankee.”1 

When  the  war  and  reconstruction  were  over,  Hugh  was 
through  with  schooling  and  thinking  in  terms  of  business.  Cotton 
was  in  his  blood,  but  he  had  other  plans  besides  the  planting  of  it 
which  matured  at  this  time.  John  Wallace  Comer  saw  eye  to  eye 
with  him.  Legare  and  Braxton  Bragg  were  hankering  for  the 
university,  and  went  off  to  Athens,  John  Fletcher  to  Greensboro, 
and  Edward  Trippe,  the  youngest,  education  was  uppermost  in  his 
mind  also — to  the  University  of  Alabama.  And  one  by  one  the 
Comer  men  had  their  way.  Catharine  saw  ways  by  which  they 
had  it.  Legends  about  them  persist  to  this  day.  The  Comer  men 
were  tall  and  stalwart,  built  in  the  image  of  their  father.  Only  a 
strong  hand  like  Catharine’s  could  guide  six  sons  with  minds  of 
their  own.  There  was  romance,  too,  strong  young  lovers,  men  who 
wanted  wives  and  children  of  their  own,  as  much  as  they  wanted 
lands  and  money  and  ownership. 

Hugh  found  romance  on  a  neighboring  plantation.  He  married 
Mary  Emma  Bates  on  November  27,  1866,  a  daughter  of  Wilson 
M.  Bates,  a  prominent  planter,  who  afterwards  became  a  member 
of  the  banking  firm  of  Lathrop  and  Bates  of  Savannah,  and  of  the 
cotton  factorage  firm  of  Bates  and  Comer.  Preferring  a  business 
life  to  that  of  a  planter,  Hugh  Comer  had  removed  to  Savannah 
in  1868,  and  in  conjunction  with  his  father-in-law  established  a 
cotton  commission  business.  Mr.  Bates’s  death  occurred  in  1874, 
and  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Comer,  died  the  following  year.  Mr.  Comer 
remained  a  widower  for  several  years,  until  his  marriage  on  Octo¬ 
ber  19,  1880,  to  Lilia  Coe  Hall  of  Wallingford,  Connecticut.  There 
were  children  by  both  marriages. 

1  Comer  papers  (1860-66),  listed  in  The  Guide  to  the  Manuscript  Collection  of  "The  Southern 
Historical  Collection”  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  comprise  a  gift  of  Mrs 
Mills  B.  Lane  of  Savannah,  Georgia,  a  daughter  of  Hugh  Moss  Comer.  They  include  family  letters 
letters  from  students  in  Georgia,  and  a  letter  each  from  R.  M.  Head,  James  Drewry  and  Wallace 
Comer,  Confederate  privates,  written  in  1862  and  1864,  and  commenting  on  privations  minor 
engagements  with  the  enemy,  and  the  death  of  General  Leonidas  Polk  in  1864— altogether’ sixteen 
items.  The  present  compiler  examined  this  collection. 
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After  the  death  of  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Comer  continued  the  cotton 
factorage  business  under  his  own  name,  and  later  J.  G.  Heyward 
was  admitted  as  a  partner  and  subsequently,  Edward  Trippe 
Comer.  The  firm  built  up  a  large  and  lucrative  business  and  was 
well  known  throughout  Georgia  and  adjoining  states. 

In  any  survey,  however,  of  the  life  of  Hugh  Moss  Comer,  a 
study  of  his  career  naturally  centers  around  his  railroad  activities. 
This  brings  us  to  the  early  history  of  railroads  in  Alabama  and 
Georgia — no  period  so  bound  up  with  the  history  of  the  South, 
from  the  time  that  the  states  were  developing  and  projecting  a 
system  of  railroads  and,  with  the  advent  of  the  railroads,  over¬ 
coming  all  prejudices,  and  railroad  building  becoming  a  fixed 
policy. 

Almost  without  exception  the  railroad  enterprises  in  Alabama 
before  1861  were  initiated  by  her  own  citizens.  They  were 
financed  by  local  individual  subscriptions,  and  the  capital  stock  in 
some  instances  was  supplemented  by  subscriptions  from  counties 
and  towns.  But  private  capital  was  not  sufficient  to  develop  rail¬ 
roads  as  rapidly  as  promotors  wished,  and  a  policy  of  state  aid  was 
sought.  But  a  sentiment  against  railroads  developed,  not  account 
of  opposition  to  them,  but  because  of  the  bitter  experience  with 
the  State  Bank  and  other  early  enterprises  to  which  the  state  lent 
its  credit.  But  the  outbreak  of  the  War  Between  the  States  put  a 
stop  to  most  of  the  railroad  building.  Many  of  the  roads  were 
alternately  in  possession  of  the  Federals  and  Confederates.  The 
result  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  war  was  the  virtual  destruction  and 
abandonment  of  the  railroads  of  the  state. 

To  recite  in  detail  the  history  of  the  railroad  companies  from 
the  early  seventies  to  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  not 
attempted  in  this  record,  but  there  emerges  at  this  time  the  figure 
of  Hugh  Moss  Comer,  who  became  known  as  the  financial  king  in 
railroad  circles  of  the  South — “the  millionaire  railroad  magnate.” 

Before  we  review  these  activities,  however,  we  should  give  em¬ 
phasis  to  his  interests  in  cotton  manufacturing  and  in  cattle  raising 
in  Texas.  As  early  as  1878,  he  organized  the  Bibb  Manufacturing 
Company  in  Columbus,  Georgia,  in  company  with  Major  J.  F. 
Hanson,  and  was  president  of  the  company  until  his  death.  About 
the  same  time  of  its  organization,  Mr.  Comer  embarked  in  the 
cattle  business,  in  which  his  brother,  Edward  Trippe  Comer,  joined 
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him.  The  success  of  the  Savannah  Hotel  Company,  by  which  the 
De  Soto  Hotel  was  built,  was  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Comer,  who  was  president  of  this  organization  until  his  death.  He 
took  an  active  part  as  a  stockholder  and  director  in  the  Savannah 
Construction  Company,  which  built  the  South  Bound  Railroad 
from  Savannah  to  Columbia. 

His  association  with  the  Central  of  Georgia  Railway  began 
when  he  was  elected  a  director  under  the  presidency  of  Capt.  W.  G. 
Raoul,  from  1882  until  the  latter’s  defeat  by  Gen.  E.  P.  Alexander 
in  1885,  when  he  retired  from  the  board.  He  subsequently  served 
one  year  as  a  member  of  the  board  under  Gen.  Alexander.  His 
position  as  director  had  given  him  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Central,  and  he  realized  fully  the  importance  of  the 
road  to  Savannah,  both  as  its  chief  artery  of  commerce  and  because 
of  the  large  holdings  of  its  stock  and  securities  by  the  people  of  the 
city,  including  many  estates  and  benevolent  institutions. 

In  March,  1892,  Mr.  Comer  was  made  receiver  of  the  Central 
Railroad  and  Banking  Company  of  Georgia.  The  election  took 
place  at  Macon,  where  the  question  of  the  appointment  of  a  per¬ 
manent  receiver  for  the  Central  Railroad  was  then  being  heard  by 
Judge  Speer.  A  compromise  agreement  was  reached  among  the 
creditors  of  the  road  and  the  directors  as  the  result  of  which  Gen. 
E.  P.  Alexander  resigned  as  president  and  director  and  Mr.  Comer 
was  elected  to  fill  these  vacancies,  the  understanding  being  that 
Mr.  Comer  was  to  be  made  chairman  of  the  board  of  receivers, 
which  was  then  the  legal  position  of  the  board  of  directors.  As 
chairman  of  the  board  and  president  of  the  company  he  was  prac¬ 
tically  in  sole  charge  of  the  Central  and  its  allied  properties.  In 
July  following,  this  arrangement  was  done  away  with  and  Mr. 
Comer  was  appointed  sole  receiver  by  the  court.  He  continued  in 
this  capacity  until  October,  1893,  when,  upon  application  of  some 
of  the  creditors,  Capt.  R.  Somers  Hays  of  New  York  was  appointed 
co-receiver,  under  which  management  the  property  continued 
until  its  re-organization  which  was  affected  in  October,  1895. 

He  did  not  realize  fully  at  the  time  of  accepting  the  receiver¬ 
ship  the  extent  to  which  the  property  had  become  encumbered, 
and  the  number  of  entangling  alliances  in  which  it  had  entered. 
Those  who  were  in  Mr.  Comer’s  confidence  knew  that  it  was  his 
belief  that  the  property  could  be  re-organized  on  a  safe  basis  and 
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its  control  preserved,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  people  of  the  state, 
while  at  the  same  time  preserving  the  interests  of  those  who  had 
invested  in  its  securities.  He  accepted  the  trust  with  the  assurance 
of  those  most  familiar  with  its  affairs  that  the  company  was  solvent 
and  that  it  only  needed  a  strong  hand  to  steer  it  safely  through  the 
breakers.  Examination  of  the  condition  of  the  property  and  the 
extent  of  its  obligations  showed  plainly  that  the  road  was  insolvent. 
This  being  the  case  it  only  remained  to  make  such  arrangements 
as  would  insure  the  further  usefulness  of  the  property  to  the  city 
and  state  and  preserve  as  far  as  possible  the  local  interests.  With 
this  idea  in  view,  several  plans  were  considered,  among  them  one 
advanced  by  the  Hollins  syndicate  of  New  York.  Mr.  Comer  re¬ 
garded  this  plan  favorably  and  gave  it  his  support,  believing  it  to 
be  the  fairest  to  the  stock  and  junior  security  holders.  Owing  to 
lack  of  confidence  in  themselves,  or  for  some  other  reason,  those 
who  had  undertaken  to  finance  this  plan  proved  themselves  un¬ 
equal  to  the  task,  and  the  plan  was  abandoned.  Finally  the 
Thomas  Ryan  plan  of  re-organization  was  offered  in  1894.  Mr. 
Comer  finally  accepted  this  as  the  only  recourse  left  and  gave 
the  plan  his  support.  Under  this  plan  the  company  was  re-organ- 
ized,  Mr.  Comer  being  made  president,  which  position  he  occupied 
until  his  death. 

But  it  is  against  the  background  of  nineteenth-century  trans¬ 
portation  by  rail  and  sea  that  we  should  leave  the  heroic  figure  of 
Hugh  Moss  Comer,  for  both  as  President  of  the  Central  of  Georgia 
Railroad  and  the  Ocean  Steamship  Company  he  lived  in  that  brave 
era  of  wood-burning  engines  and  wooden  side-wheelers,  and  sails, 
as  recalled  in  a  rare  old  issue  of  the  Central  of  Georgia  Railroad 
Magazine ,  which  we  have  the  privilege  of  quoting: 

“It  is  not  generally  known  that  even  prior  to  the  organization 
of  the  Ocean  Steamship  Company  in  1874  the  Central  of  Georgia 
had  been  operating  steamship  service  between  the  ports  of  Savan¬ 
nah  and  New  York.  Since  the  company  was  originally  founded  to 
provide  an  outlet  by  sea  for  the  products  of  the  Southeast,  it  was 
of  course  entirely  natural  that  the  management  should  from  the 
very  start  favor  the  establishment  of  the  rail  and  water  service 
through  the  port  of  Savannah. 

“In  his  annual  report  to  the  stockholders,  dated  December  2, 
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1872,  President  William  M.  Wadley  of  the  Central  Railroad  and 
Banking  Company  of  Georgia  said:  For  a  connection  with  the 
city  of  New  York  by  sea  since  the  war,  the  company  has  been 
dependent  upon  a  contract  with  private  parties  owning  steam¬ 
ships.  After  reciting  some  of  the  disadvantages  of  such  an  un¬ 
certain  service,  Mr.  Wadley  stated  that  the  directors  had  purchased 
six  steamships  from  William  R.  Garrison,  Esq.  of  New  York.  The 
Magnolia ,  was  one  of  these. 

“Of  the  six  steamships  purchased  in  1872  the  Magnolia  with 
1,215  gross  tons  was  the  third  largest  of  the  fleet.  The  San  Jacinto, 
the  largest,  had  a  gross  tonnage  of  1,312,  as  compared  with  a  gross 
tonage  of  6,500  for  the  City  of  Birmingham  which  is  the  company’s 
present  flagship.  Measured  by  this  yardstick  the  Birmingham  is 
five  times  as  large  as  the  flagship  of  1872.  The  San  Jacinto  inci¬ 
dentally  was  a  former  gunboat. 

“The  Magnolia,  like  other  ships  of  the  fleet,  was  a  wooden  side¬ 
wheeler.  All  six  vessels  were  operated  by  the  Central  of  Georgia 
for  about  two  years,  from  May  1,  1872,  to  October  6,  1874,  when 
the  Ocean  Steamship  Company  was  formally  organized,  under  a 
charter  issued  in  1872.  During  the  period  of  their  operation  by  the 
railroad,  the  ships  were  under  the  general  direction  of  Mr.  Garri¬ 
son  as  agent  for  the  company.  Pier  No.  43  at  New  York  was  then 
being  used  under  rental  terms  for  the  accommodation  of  the  ships. 
Sails  as  well  as  engines  were  used  by  vessels  of  the  fleet,  and  an 
interesting  item  of  expense  in  one  of  Mr.  Garrison’s  early  reports 
covers  installation  of  new  sails  and  repairs  to  the  boilers. 

“The  records  show  that  the  Magnolia  remained  in  the  service 
of  the  Central  Railroad  &  Banking  Company  of  Georgia  and  the 
Ocean  Steamship  Company  from  1872  until  some  time  in  1877,  in 
which  latter  year  the  fleet  was  expanded  by  the  acquisition  of  the 
Savannah  and  the  Macon. 

“The  reproduction  of  the  Magnolia  was  obtained  by  photo¬ 
graphing  a  design  of  the  ship  worked  out  in  painstaking  detail 
with  silk  thread  on  a  linen  background.  This  had  for  a  number  of 
years  been  in  possession  of  the  late  P.  D.  Daffin  of  Savannah.  Upon 
his  death  his  son-in-law  presented  it  to  Mr.  R.  C.  Brooke,  one  of 
Mr.  Daffin’s  esteemed  friends.  As  one  of  Mr.  Brooke’s  treasured 
possessions  it  now  hangs  in  his  office  at  Savannah.  So  carefully 
was  the  original  design  worked  out  that  even  from  only  a  short 
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distance  it  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  framed  oil  painting  of  the 
Magnolia  approaching  port.  It  was  apparently  made  before  the 
acquisition  of  the  ship  by  the  Central  Railroad  &  Banking  Com¬ 
pany  in  1872,  since  from  the  mast  flies  a  flag  bearing  the  legend 
‘G.  &  A.,’  a  flag  that  in  its  general  design  is  strikingly  similar  to 
the  present  houseflag  of  the  Ocean  Steamship  Company.  It  is  no 
doubt  the  houseflag  of  the  old  Garrison  &  Allen  Line,  original 
owners  of  the  Magnolia .” 

Hugh  Moss  Comer  died  at  his  home  in  Savannah  on  February 
26,  1900,  and  is  buried  in  Bonaventure  Cemetery. 

The  scenes  during  his  closing  hours  were  described  as  a  reflex 
of  his  life.  Almost  his  last  words  were,  “It  is  all  right.  I  am  ready 
to  go.” 

Thus  the  first  of  the  Spring  Hill  Comers  of  that  generation 
met  death. 

The  public  tributes  to  him  filled  columns  in  the  newspapers. 
His  qualities  of  mind  and  methods  of  action  had  demonstrated  to 
the  very  able  men  of  his  time  that  he  was  endowed  with  ability 
and  sagacity  of  the  highest  order.  His  name  had  become  a  tower 
of  strength  in  the  business  world.  The  clearness  of  his  conceptions, 
the  soundness  of  his  judgment,  and  the  strength  of  his  convictions 
were  the  subject  of  numerous  editorials  in  the  Southern  press.  He 
was  plain  and  unpretentious,  absolutely  free  from  all  affectation 
and  despised  vanity  and  sham  of  every  kind,  but  as  he  walked  the 
streets  of  Savannah,  he  was  looked  upon  not  only  as  its  wealthiest 
citizen,  but  one  to  whom  wealth  and  honors  wrought  no  change 
in  his  intercourse  with  his  associates.  He  was  the  grandee  of  the 
Comer  family  of  his  generation. 

The  legends  of  the  Hugh  Moss  Comer  home  in  Savannah  have 
survived — they  are  a  part  of  the  gracious  living  of  the  late  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  The  house  at  the  corner  of  Bull  and  Taylor  streets 
was  noted  for  its  hospitality.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  on  the 
last  visit  of  Jefferson  Davis  to  Savannah,  that  he  was  the  guest  of 
the  Comers’  at  their  home  on  Bull  Street.  “It  was  a  big  house,” 
wrote  Sally  B.  Comer  Lathrop,  in  her  brilliant  memoirs  of  the 
Comer  family,  “a  big  house,  with  three  floors  and  a  basement, 
and  facing  a  park  or  square  with  flowers.  It  was  the  first  time  that 
I  ever  saw  oleanders.”  Mrs.  Lathrop  relates  the  charming  incident 
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when,  as  a  little  girl,  she  accompanied  her  uncle  to  market. 
“Uncle  Hugh  went  to  market  himself,  the  butler  going  along,  too, 
with  the  basket  to  bring  back  the  roast.” 

On  one  of  these  occasions  in  the  early  Savannah  morning,  he 
asked  this  niece,  “Where  are  your  gloves?” 

“Gloves!  I  never  had  any  gloves,”  she  answered. 

She  was  taken  to  a  store  and  outfitted  with  a  pair  of  kid  gloves, 
“with  fingers.” 

It  was  at  the  home  of  Hugh  Moss  Comer  where  his  widowed 
mother,  Catharine  Drewry  Comer,  passed  her  last  days  and  where 
she  died  in  1898. 

The  legends  of  Hugh  and  his  mother  linger  about  Old  Spring 
Hill,  for  they  were  very  close  to  each  other,  and  at  Catharine’s 
death,  two  years  prior  to  Hugh’s  passing,  he  had  brought  her  to  the 
sacred  spot  where  John  Fletcher  Comer  was  buried  that  she  might 
rest  beside  him.  There  are  old  neighbors  today  who  remember 
that  Hugh  brought  his  mother  back  in  his  private  car  and  that  the 
sons — the  Comer  brothers — laid  her  to  rest. 

Within  the  frame  of  the  valiant  years,  the  careers  of  the  Comer 
brothers  of  Old  Spring  Hill  loom  tremendously  in  their  impact.1 


1  For  the  line  of  descent,  see  Part  IX:  Genealogical  Records  and  Notes  on  Family  Connections. 
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JOHN  WALLACE  COMER 

John  Wallace  Comer,  the  second  son  of  Catharine  Drewry 
Comer  and  John  Fletcher  Comer,  was  born  at  Spring  Hill  on  June 
13,  1845,  and  died  in  Savannah,  Georgia,  on  September  20,  1919. 
He  married  Carrie  Gertrude  Seay,  a  daughter  of  Barbara  Leapheart 
and  John  W.  Seay,  of  Midway,  one  of  the  wealthiest  land-owners 
in  the  state.  Mrs.  Comer  was  born  on  November  11,  1847  and  died 
on  April  16,  1898.  A  stately  monument  marks  the  resting  place 
of  both  Wallace  and  Gertrude  in  Fairview  Cemetery,  in  Eufaula. 
There  were  no  children  by  this  marriage.  But  through  this  mar¬ 
riage  there  was  a  double  connection  with  the  Seay  family,  and 
the  descendants  of  the  Comers  and  Seays,  for  John  Fletcher  Comer, 
a  younger  brother  of  John  Wallace,  married  Elizabeth  Waters 
Thornton,  who  through  her  mother,  Eliza  Ann  Seay,  was  a  niece 
of  Mrs.  John  Wallace  Comer. 

John  Wallace  Comer  was  thirteen  years  old  at  the  time  of  his 
father’s  death.  His  education  was  largely  obtained  in  private 
schools,  but  the  Census  of  1850  shows  that  a  tutor  was  employed  in 
the  Comer  family.  Wallace,  as  he  was  called,  was  sixteen  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Confederate  War  and  the  second  year  of  that  con¬ 
flict  found  him  in  the  Confederate  uniform.  According  to  the  mili¬ 
tary  records  of  the  Confederate  States  Army,  in  the  Alabama  State 
Department  of  Archives  and  History,  “John  W.  Comer  was  1st 
Sergeant  in  Company  H.  Fifty-fourth  Alabama  Infantry  Regi¬ 
ment.”  Inasmuch  as  he  is  shown  to  have  enlisted  April  1,  1863,  at 
Troy,  and  the  authority  is  the  pay  roll  for  the  month  of  June,  1863, 
it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  outfit  was  not  the  Fifty-fourth, 
but  the  Fifty-seventh  Alabama  Infantry,  which  command  was 
organized  in  March,  1862,  at  Troy,  and  was  shortly  thereafter 
mustered  into  the  Confederate  service.  Further,  the  Fifty-seventh 
Infantry  is  shown  as  participating  in  the  Battle  of  Peachtree  Creek 
as  well  as  in  the  Atlanta  and  Dalton  campaigns,  which  would 
agree  with  the  family  tradition  that  Mr.  Comer  was  under  General 
Clanton,  was  stationed  at  Mobile  and  Pollard  until  1864  when  it 
moved  to  Demopolis  and  joined  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  all  the  campaigns  of  the  Western  Army  to  the  surrender 
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shortly  after  the  Battle  of  Bentonville  in  which  it  participated. 
There  is  an  entry  on  the  muster  roll  of  Company  H.  Fifty-fourth 
Infantry  Regiment,  “sometimes  confused  with  the  Fifty-seventh” 
and  also  the  additional  statement  “Company  surrendered  at  Ben¬ 
tonville.”  The  Fifty-seventh  served  under  Colonel  J.  P.  W.  Amerine 
of  Pike  County  and  many  of  its  other  officers  were  from  that  coun¬ 
ty,  though  there  were  two  Barbour  commands,  one  from  Dale,  one 
from  Henry,  and  one  from  Coffee.  Company  H.,  to  which  un¬ 
doubtedly  Mr.  Comer  was  assigned,  was  made  up  of  men  from 
Pike  and  Barbour  and  went  out  under  Captain  B.  M.  Talbot. 

John  Wallace  Comer  was  wounded  at  the  Battle  of  Atlanta  and 
was  brought  from  the  battle  field  by  his  body-servant,  Burrell, 
who  put  his  young  master  in  a  bateau  and  rowed  down  the 
Chattahoochee  to  Columbus.  In  Mrs.  James  Comer’s  diary,  we  have 
the  record  of  their  arrival  and  of  the  young  officer  being  cared  for 
at  the  home  of  his  cousins,  from  where  he  was  taken  to  Spring  Hill 
by  his  mother,  “the  Cousin  Katy”  so  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
diary.  Recovering  sufficiently  from  his  wounds,  Wallace  rejoined 
the  army  and  as  the  record  shows  surrendered  with  his  command 
in  North  Carolina.  At  the  time  of  the  surrender,  Wallace  Comer 
was  the  last  officer  left  in  his  company,  and  just  before  that  time 
he  had  been  appointed  a  captain,  but  the  end  of  the  war  was  so 
near  that  he  did  not  receive  the  commission. 

He  was  destined  to  play  an  heroic  role  in  the  Reconstruction 
Era.  Spring  Hill  was  a  stragetic  point  for  the  scalawags  and  carpet¬ 
baggers.  In  the  election  of  1874  occurred  the  memorable  riot 
which  resulted  in  the  accidental  killing  of  Willie  Keils,  the  young 
son  of  the  noted  radical  leader  and  Federal  Judge,  Elias  M.  Keils. 
A  large  number  of  the  citizens  were  indicted,  the  main  indictment 
found  against  the  defendants  alleging  a  conspiracy  to  prevent  and 
hinder  Judge  Keils  from  carrying  out  his  duties  as  Federal  Super¬ 
visor  of  the  election  held  at  Old  Spring  Hill  and  containing  an 
allegation  that  the  defendants  in  execution  of  their  conspiracy  to 
keep  the  Negroes  from  voting  included  the  murder  of  young  Keils. 

The  incident  hinged  on  the  counting  of  the  ballots,  when  the 
door  of  the  voting  place  was  burst  wide  open,  the  light  in  a  kero¬ 
sene  lamp  shot  out  and  in  the  excitement  young  Keils  was  fatally 
wounded.  His  father,  at  whom  the  bullet  was  aimed,  made  the 
Masonic  sign  to  John  Wallace  Comer,  and  thereby  saved  his  own 
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life,  the  bullet  which  was  intended  for  him  striking  his  son,  who 
was  by  his  side.  In  the  darkness,  John  Wallace  Comer,  defending 
Judge  Keils,  was  shot  in  the  leg  and  carried  the  wound  to  the  day 
of  his  death. 

Three  Comer  brothers,  Wallace,  Braxton  Bragg  and  John 
Fletcher,  were  indicted  with  their  neighbors.  When  General  Ed¬ 
mund  Pettus  heard  of  the  arrest,  he  telegraphed  Mrs.  Comer,  the 
mother  of  the  Comer  men,  that  he  would  go  on  their  bonds  and 
defend  them  without  cost.  The  Act  of  Congress,  cited  in  the  indict¬ 
ment,  was  one  of  a  series  of  Acts  passed  by  that  body  under  the 
leadership  of  Thadeus  Stevens  in  the  House  and  Sumner  in  the 
Senate,  all  designed  to  insure  that  the  Negroes  would  vote  in  the 
South. 

The  whole  life  of  John  Wallace  Comer  was  characterized  with 
a  matchless  courage.  Mrs.  James  Comer,  in  her  diary,  emphasized, 
too,  his  great  personal  charm  and  magnetism.  But  the  end  of  re¬ 
construction  did  not  put  an  end  to  his  fighting  spirit.  And  while  he 
did  not  aspire  to  public  office,  the  democratic  ranks  found  him  one 
of  the  strongest  opponents  of  the  Populist  wave,  whose  leaders  at¬ 
tempted  to  wrest  the  power  from  the  Conservative  and  Democratic 
Party.  His  robust  stand  in  those  campaigns  helped  to  defeat 
Populism  in  the  State.  His  death  occurred  only  a  few  years  before 
the  political  tide  was  rising  for  his  younger  brother,  Braxton 
Bragg  Comer. 

In  their  early  married  life,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Comer  made  their 
home  at  Old  Spring  Hill  and  later  owned  and  operated  a  planta¬ 
tion  in  Barbour  County  adjoining  the  old  Comer  land,  where  Mr. 
Comer  built  a  home  on  a  commanding  hilltop  overlooking  the 
bottoms.  This  home  site  is  known  as  Comer  Hill.  In  business  he 
was  associated  with  his  older  brother,  Hugh  Moss  Comer,  at  Savan¬ 
nah,  and  with  the  Comer  interests  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Cowikee  Mills  at  Eufaula.  He  was  also  associated  with  his  younger 
brother,  Edward  Trippe  Comer,  at  the  latter’s  plantations  at  Mil- 
haven,  Georgia — seven  plantations  operated  under  one  manage¬ 
ment.  In  addition  to  these  interests,  he  developed  extensive  lime¬ 
stone  quarries  in  north  Alabama.  He  was  at  one  time  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  Comer  and  McCurdy.  They  bred  Hamiltonian  horses 
at  Lowndesboro,  Alabama. 

Old  photographs  made  at  Confederate  Reunions  show  Mr. 
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Comer  in  the  gray  uniform,  still  worn  jauntily  at  these  various 
occasions  when  he  met  again  the  surviving  comrades  of  the  sixties. 
Treasured  in  the  family  is  his  sword,  scarred  in  the  scabbord,  and 
also  a  photograph  made  from  a  daguerreotype  of  Mr.  Comer  and 
his  body-servant  who  twice  bore  his  master  from  a  Confederate 
battlefield. 
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ST.  GEORGE  LEGARE  COMER1 

St.  George  Legare  Comer  was  the  third  son  of  Catharine 
Drewry  Comer  and  John  Fletcher  Comer.  He  was  born  at  Old 
Spring  Hill  on  January  1,  1847,  and  died  in  Eufaula  on  September 
19,  1933.  In  1870,  he  married  Laura  Virginia  Thornton,  who  was 
born  on  February  15,  1854,  and  died  on  May  9,  1919.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Mary  Butler  Thornton  and  Dr.  William  Horatio 
Thornton  of  Eufaula — one  of  four  famously  beautiful  daughters, 
and  direct  descendants  on  their  maternal  side  of  the  illustrious 
Shorter  family  of  Alabama. 

The  marriage  license  of  that  romantic  period  hangs  today  on 
the  walls  of  a  descendant,  and  is  fully  in  keeping  with  the  diploma 
which  hangs  as  a  companion  piece  on  the  opposite  wall  and  gives 
us  the  date  of  Legare’s  graduation  from  the  University  of  Georgia. 

But  in  this  record  of  the  Spring  Hill  Comers,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  refer  again  and  again  to  the  extreme  youth  of  the  six 
brothers  at  the  time  of  their  father’s  death  in  1858.  It  will  be  seen 
that  Legare  was  only  eleven  years  of  age  and  that  his  early  edu¬ 
cation  and  also  his  preparation  for  college  were  left  with  his 
widowed  mother.  From  the  family  records  it  is  evident  that  the 
young  Comers  leaned  to  the  University  of  Alabama.  We  find  that 
Legare  and  his  younger  brother,  Braxton  Bragg,  matriculated 
there  in  the  early  sixties  and  that  Dr.  James  T.  Murfee  was  the 
Commandant  of  the  Alabama  Corps  of  Cadets  from  1862  to  1865, 
and  was  in  command  of  the  Corps  during  the  Civil  War.  This  fact 
bears  significantly  on  the  careers  of  the  two  Comer  brothers, 
Legare  and  Braxton  Bragg.  The  present  work  reproduces  some 
interesting  correspondence  of  an  official  character  which  sets  at 
rest  an  inquiry  regarding  the  part  played  by  the  Cadets  when 
General  Croxton  raided  Tuscaloosa  and  burned  the  university. 

In  June,  1903,  this  correspondence  was  conducted  between  Mr. 
E.  N.  Snow,  of  Tuscaloosa  and  Dr.  Murfee,  the  former  Command¬ 
ant,  with  the  view  of  establishing  the  fact  that  the  university 
cadets  were  in  action  as  Confederates  during  the  war  period.  The 

1  St.  George  Legare  Comer  was  named  for  the  distinguished  Carolinian,  Hugh  S.  Legare,  who 
was  Secretary  of  State  in  the  administration  of  President  Tyler  in  1843. 
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inquiry  was  made  not  only  with  a  view  to  establishing  an  histori¬ 
cal  fact  but  also  probably  in  the  interest  of  securing  such  honors 
and  benefits  as  the  State  was  bestowing  upon  its  Confederate 
veterans.  Many  of  the  students  did  not  remain  at  the  university 
to  get  their  diplomas,  but  this  recognition  was  given  them  by  their 
Alma  Mater  at  a  later  date.  The  law  also  required  proof  of  Con¬ 
federate  service  before  pensions  could  be  granted  claimants. 

The  Alabama  Historical  Quarterly  devoted  several  pages  to  this 
correspondence  in  a  comparatively  recent  issue,  and  the  extract 
given  below  from  the  Commandant  of  the  Cadets  sets  forth  their 
relation  to  the  Confederate  Government,  and  leaves  no  further 
doubt  that  the  Corps  were  under  fire  on  several  occasions.  They 
were  not  only  State  troops  but  were  a  part  of  the  Army  of  the 
Confederacy,  being  under  the  order  of  President  Davis  given 
through  the  governor  of  Alabama: 

“Before  the  coming  of  Croxton’s  raid  to  Tuscaloosa,  Maj. 
Hardcastle,  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  and  in  the  service  of  the 
Confederate  States,  was  made  commandant  of  the  post  at 
Tuscaloosa;  and  by  virtue  of  Hardcastle’s  office  and  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  corps  of  cadets  to  the  Confederate  Government,  the 
corps  of  cadets  constituted  a  part  of  his  command  and  obeyed 
his  orders.  As  soon  as  I  heard  that  the  raiders  had  entered 
Alabama,  I  supposed  that  they  would  approach  Tuscaloosa 
from  the  north  side  of  the  Warrior  River.  Hence  I  earnestly 
petitioned  Maj.  Hardcastle  to  allow  the  corps  of  cadets  to 
defend  the  bridge.  He  persistently  refused,  and  ordered  us  to 
picket  the  Huntsville  road  east  of  the  university  and  the  town, 
saying  that  the  enemy  would  approach  that  way  in  his 
opinion.  The  only  guard  he  put  at  the  bridge  was  a  squad  of 
five  or  six  composed  of  boys  and  old  men;  and  put  them  in 
charge  of  the  only  piece  of  artillery  we  had,  and  which  he  had 
borrowed  from  us.  About  one  o’clock  on  the  night  of  April 
the  third,  or  rather  the  morning  of  the  fourth,  a  friend  on  a 
horse  rode  rapidly  to  the  university  and  informed  us  that  the 
Federals  had  possession  of  the  town  in  large  force.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  disparity  in  numbers  and  armament,  the  corps 
of  cadets  was  formed  within  a  few  minutes,  double-quicked  to 
town,  the  distance  of  a  mile,  and  drove  the  Federals  out  after 
an  engagement  in  which  several  cadets  and  Captain  J.  H. 
Murfee  were  wounded.  It  was  reported  to  us  afterwards  that 
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three  or  four  Federals  were  killed  in  the  engagement.  After 
holding  the  Federals  at  the  river  crossing  for  some  time,  and 
learning  from  a  paroled  prisoner  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  us  to  hold  our  position  after  daylight  because  the  Federals 
were  2,000  strong  and  armed  with  repeating  rifles,  we  retired 
to  the  university,  secured  knapsacks  and  provisions,  and  took 
up  position  three  miles  from  the  university  on  the  east  side  of 
Flurricane  Creek,  determined  to  defend  that  line  should  the 
Federals  approach.  The  following  night  we  began  our  march 
to  Marion  where  we  expected  to  meet  Forrest’s  command. 
After  remaining  in  Marion  a  few  days,  we  learned  of  the  dis¬ 
aster  to  the  Confederate  Army  and  the  cadets  were  furloughed 
to  return  home,  each  carrying  his  arms  with  him.” 

The  story  of  the  return  of  Legare  and  Braxton  Bragg  to  their 
home  at  Old  Spring  Hill  had  no  need  of  embellishment,  for  they 
had  witnessed  the  flames  which  devoured  the  magnificent  univer¬ 
sity  and  had  only  made  their  own  escape  because  of  the  defeat  of 
the  Confederate  Army. 

The  brothers  later  entered  the  University  of  Georgia — Braxton 
Bragg  remaining  only  a  short  time  and  later  entering  Emory  and 
Henry  in  Virginia — and  Legare  remaining  for  his  graduation  with 
an  A.  B.  degree  in  1867.  With  that  scholastic  record  he  took  up 
the  study  of  law  at  the  Transylvania  University  at  Lexington, 
from  where  he  was  graduated  with  the  LL.  B.  degree  in  1869.  On 
returning  to  Alabama,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  that  state 
and  began  his  practice  at  Eufaula.  His  law  partner  was  John  M. 
McKleroy.  The  townspeople  of  Eufaula  elected  him  mayor  in  his 
youthful  days  and  re-elected  him  until  his  years  of  service  reached 
well  over  a  decade.  He  lived  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  veteran  of  a  famous  Bar  which  had  been  graced  by  many 
distinguished  figures.  Long  before  his  death,  the  following,  from 
a  well  known  journalist,  appeared  in  the  columns  of  The  Mont¬ 
gomery  Advertiser ,  showing  that  Col.  Comer  was  still  practicing 
law  when  other  men  would  have  retired: 

“Col.  George  Legare  Comer,  of  Eufaula,  a  veteran  of  the  famous 
bar  of  Barbour  County,  shortly  after  the  war,  about  which  two 
correspondents  have  written  commendatory  letters,  was  in  Mont¬ 
gomery  yesterday.  Col.  Comer  is  the  sole  survivor  of  that  brilliant 
bar  which  reflected  honor  and  glory  on  the  city  of  Eufaula.  He  is, 
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also,  one  of  the  oldest  veterans  of  the  Alabama  bar,  and  has  had 
much  to  do  with  deliberations  of  the  State  Bar  Association. 

“Col.  Comer  has  been  a  visitor  every  now  and  then,  for  at  least 
fifty  years,  to  the  city  of  Montgomery.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders 
in  reviving  the  State  National  Guard  after  the  stormy  time  of 
Reconstruction.  He  figured  in  the  military  affairs  of  the  State  as  a 
captain  and  lieutenant-colonel.  He  served  several  terms  as  Mayor 
of  Eufaula,  and  has  been  a  delegate  from  Barbour  County  to  every 
Democratic  convention  held  since  the  war.  He  is  still  active  in  the 
practice  of  law,  and  maintains  his  interest  in  public  affairs.  His 
health  and  strength  still  continue  good,  and  he  has  succeeded  to 
the  place  of  one  of  the  old  landmarks  of  Eufaula.  He  has,  also, 
been  an  active  and  energetic  figure  in  the  public  affairs  of  East 
Alabama.  His  whole  life,  which  now  has  become  extended  has 
been  spent  in  Eufaula.  He  is  a  member  of  that  family  of  brothers 
whom  I  consider  the  most  remarkable  family  in  the  State  for  their 
energy,  ability  and  perseverance.  One  became  governor  of  Ala¬ 
bama,  and  one  became  a  railroad  president,  two  became  presidents 
of  a  series  of  manufacturing  plants,  three  of  them  became  million¬ 
aires.  They  were  all  reared  on  an  old  time  Southern  plantation  in 
Northwest  Barbour.  I  doubt  if  any  other  family  can  show  as  able 
a  record.” 

Colonel  Comer  was  greatly  interested  in  the  cultivation  of 
orange  groves  and  owned  a  famous  and  productive  grove  in  the 
Indian  River  country,  to  where  he  and  his  family  and  friends  often 
journeyed.  This  grove  is  still  in  the  family — a  rich  inheritance. 
It  is  situated  on  hammock  land,  on  Indian  River,  in  the  southeast 
corner  of  Volusia  County,  Florida,  and  between  the  river  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

For  many  years  he  was  host  at  grand  dinner  parties,  at  his 
home  on  Randolph  Street,  when  he  entertained  his  children  and 
grandchildren.1 

He  entertained  all  the  big-wigs,  the  judges,  and  the  clergy;  and 
it  is  remembered  that  it  was  from  his  balcony  that  Jefferson  Davis 
spoke  on  his  last  Southern  tour.  In  his  old  age  it  was  no  hardship 
for  him  to  journey  to  Alexander  City  to  offer  a  benediction  at  the 
dedication  of  the  memorial  church  erected  to  his  brother,  Braxton 


1  For  the  line  of  descent,  see  Part  IX:  Genealogical  Records  and  Notes  on  Family  Connections. 
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Bragg  Comer.  And  to  the  last  he  lived  out  the  role  which  he 
had  set  for  himself.  For  many  years  he  had  taught  a  Bible  Class 
at  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Eufaula,  and  when  the  end  was 
drawing  near  and  he  could  no  longer  go  to  church,  the  members 
of  his  class  came  to  him.  He  was  the  last  of  the  Comer  brothers — 
of  the  generation  of  which  it  was  said,  “There  was  never  a  fool 
nor  a  coward.” 

In  Fairview  Cemetery,  at  Eufaula,  the  graves  of  Legare  and 
Laura  are  marked  with  fitting  tributes: 

George  Legare  Comer 
Born  Jan.  1,  1847. 

Died  Sept.  19,  1933. 

Diligent  in  Business 
Valiant  in  Spirit 
Serving  the  Lord 
Faithful  unto  the  End. 

Laura  Virginia  Thornton 
Wife  of  G.  L.  Comer. 

Born  Feb.  25,  1851. 

Died  May  9,  1919. 

A  True  Christian  and  Faithful 
in  Every  Relation  of  Life. 
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BRAXTON  BRAGG  COMER 

Braxton  Bragg  Comer  was  the  fourth  son  of  Catharine  Drewry 
Comer  and  John  Fletcher  Comer.  He  was  born  at  Old  Spring  Hill 
on  November  7,  1848.  Ten  years  later  his  father  died.  His  schooling 
had  begun  when  he  was  eight  years  old  under  the  tutelage  of 
Prof.  E.  N.  Brown,  a  noted  pedagogue.  In  the  six  years  of  gruelling 
under  this  teacher,  described  as  not  unlike  an  old  English  school 
master,  he  learned  to  appreciate  Latin  and  Greek — a  passion  which 
lasted  his  lifetime. 

In  the  winter  of  1864  Braxton  Bragg  and  his  older  brother, 
Legare,  entered  the  University  of  Alabama  at  Tuscaloosa,  and  in 
the  spring  of  1865,  as  student  cadets,  they  witnessed  the  burning 
of  the  University  by  Gen.  John  T.  Croxton  of  the  Union  Army. 
“When  the  young  cadet  watched  with  awe  those  magnificent 
buildings  consumed  by  the  worse  than  incendiary  flames,”  wrote 
Dr.  Thomas  McAdory  Owen,  in  his  biographical  sketch  of  Braxton 
Bragg  Comer,  “he  little  thought  in  the  years  to  come,  as  Governor 
of  the  State,  it  should  be  his  privilege  to  direct  from  State  funds 
the  rebuilding  of  much  of  the  destroyed  plant  and  that  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  his  great  service  to  the  cause  of  education  and  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  University,  his  name  should  be  given  to  one  of  the 
group  of  new  buildings,  and  that  Comer  Hall  should  be  a  per¬ 
manent  monument  to  him.”  Nor  could  he  have  dreamed  that 
seventy-five  years  later  his  career  would  be  the  subject  of  a  thesis 
submitted  by  a  student  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements 
for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
in  the  University.1 

The  part  played  by  the  student  cadets  in  defending  the  Univer¬ 
sity  was  officially  recognized  by  the  War  Department  in  an  exten¬ 
sive  correspondence  in  later  years,  to  which  reference  was  made 
earlier  in  this  record.  Additional  notes  on  the  action  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  trustees  in  regard  to  the  cadet  corps  of  that  period  give  further 
authenticity  to  these  earlier  references  and  in  the  following  from 
the  various  files,  supplied  by  Mrs.  Vivien  M.  Lawson,  reference 


1  The  Governorship  of  B.  B.  Comer  by  Allen  Johnson  Going:  1940. 
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librarian  of  the  University,  we  find  the  complete  record  as  it 
relates  to  Braxton  Bragg  Comer  and  also  to  George  Legare  Comer: 

In  the  Register  of  Officers  and  Students  of  the  University  of 
Alabama,  under  the  section  1865:  “Graduates  with  Titled  De¬ 
grees,”  there  are  only  eight  names  listed,  but  among  them  is 
that  of  George  Legare  Comer.  Braxton  Bragg  Comer  is  listed 
as  a  non-graduate  in  the  year  1865. 

From  the  file  in  the  office  of  Dr.  Walter  Jones  in  Smith 
Hall,  a  copy  of  the  card  index  of  University  of  Alabama 
Graduates,  1865,  supplies  the  following: 

Comer,  Braxton  Bragg  1864-1865 

Diploma  mailed  to  Mr.  Donald  Comer,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

December  31,  1935 

George  Legare  Comer  1865,  Eufaula,  Ala. 

Mailed  May  28. 

In  the  University  of  Alabama  Alumni  News ,  1926-28, 
there  is  an  article  commemorating  Braxton  Bragg  Comer  and 
stating  that  he  attended  the  University  in  the  winter  of  1864 
and  the  spring  of  1865. 

The  Centennial  Magazine  Issue  of  the  Crimson  White , 
1831-1931,  had  an  article  entitled  “75  Diplomas  from  Univer¬ 
sity  still  remain  unclaimed,”  and  comments  as  follows: 
“During  the  administration  of  Governor  O’Neal,  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  award  degrees  to  all  students  who  would  have  prob- 
ably  graduated  had  it  not  been  for  the  War  Between  the 
States.  There  were  297  students  enrolled  in  the  University  in 
1865  when  it  was  destroyed  by  Federal  troops  .  .  .  two  hundred 
Confederate  soldiers  or  their  closest  relatives  have  received 
the  honorary  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  from  the  University 
of  Alabama. 

Following  the  destruction  of  the  University  buildings,  the  cadet 
corps  were  disbanded  at  Marion,  and  the  Comer  brothers  walked 
the  greater  part  of  the  way  back  to  their  home. 

After  a  year  spent  on  the  Spring  Hill  plantation,  the  two 
brothers,  Legare  and  Braxton,  entered  the  University  of  Georgia, 
at  Athens,  under  the  famous  Chancellor  Lipscomb,  where  Legare 
remained  to  receive  his  diploma,  but  because  of  ill  health,  Braxton 
Bragg  was  compelled  to  return  home.  However,  on  January  1, 
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1868,  the  latter  matriculated  at  Emory  and  Henry  College  in 
Virginia,  from  where  he  was  graduated  in  1869  with  the  A.  B.  and 
A.  M.  degrees,  and  winning  the  Byars  Prize  Medal  on  which  was 
inscribed: 

Scientia  Naturae  Interpres 
Awarded  to 
B.  B.  Comer 
for  excellence  in 
natural  science 
1869. 

After  his  graduation,  he  returned  to  Old  Spring  Hill  and  to  the 
task  and  problems  of  plantation  management.  A  tradition  persists 
that  when  he  returned  his  brothers  considered  him  foppish  in  his 
ideas  and  that  he  rode  over  his  mother’s  plantation,  wearing  kid 
boots  a  size  too  small  for  him  and  carrying  gloves  and  an  umbrella, 
and  a  volume  of  Shakespeare  under  his  arm.  But  many  years  later, 
an  address  that  he  delivered  at  Emory  and  Henry  is  typical  of  his  , 
attitude  towards  life,  when  among  other  things,  he  said: 

“In  hunting  big  game  I  have  gone  into  the  Rocky  Mountains 
at  different  points  from  Colorado  to  Alaska.  Big  game  is  hunted 
above  the  timber  line.  In  the  mountains  of  Colorado  timber  grows 
up  the  sides  of  the  mountains  10,000  feet.  Above  that  are  open 
peaks  and  plateaus.  In  British  Columbia  and  Alaska  the  line  is 
7,000  feet  up.  I  have  many  times  climbed  these  heights.  It  is  the 
hardest  work.  Think  of  climbing  step  by  step  nearly  two  miles  up, 
thousands  of  steps,  and  a  weighty  man  like  me  where  every  step 
you  have  to  raise  175  or  more  pounds,  the  ground  rough  and  rocky! 
Frequently  you  have  to  seek  places  to  put  your  foot;  many,  many 
times  is  the  last  breath  gone,  the  last  effort,  you  think,  made;  half 
crying  you  sit  down  and  in  resting,  looking  up  again  you  select 
another  place  some  fifty  or  sixty  feet  higher,  you  make  another  try 
and  with  the  same  old  story  of  try,  try  again,  you  finally  get  to  the 
top.  You  are  above  the  timber  line  and  the  big  game  is  there — it  is 
hunted  there.  So  in  life — if  it  is  big  game  you  are  after,  you  have 
got  to  make  the  climb.” 

He  had  a  great  devotion  for  Emory  and  Henry,  and  when  he 
became  governor  of  Alabama  and  was  invited  to  give  a  graduating 
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address  at  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  he  showed  the  gold 
medal  that  he  had  won  in  natural  science — the  Byars’  medal.  On 
the  occasion  of  that  visit  to  Auburn,  he  endowed  a  medal  to  be 
awarded  each  year  by  the  Institute  to  the  student  having  the 
best  record  in  the  natural  sciences. 

In  1872  Braxton  Bragg  Comer,  who  was  then  twenty-four, 
married  Eva  Jane  Harris.  From  this  union  were  born  nine  chil¬ 
dren.  The  eldest  was  a  daughter,  Sally  B.  Comer,  now  Mrs. 
Lathrop.  And  again  we  can  draw  on  the  pages  of  Mrs.  Lathrop’s 
memoirs. 

“Mother  was  the  daughter  of  John  West  Harris  and  Sarah 
Bethea  Bailey  Harris.  Grandpa  Harris’  mother  was,  before  her 
marriage,  Jane  West;  Jane  West’s  mother  before  her  marriage  was 
Jane  Quinn.  My  mother  was  named  Eva  Jane — Eva,  for  little  Eva 
in  ‘Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,’  and  Jane  for  her  great-grandmother  and 
her  grandmother  on  her  father’s  side.  We  have  the  Quinn  crest 
and  coat-of-arms,  ‘two  serpents  erect  and  respecting  each  other.’ 
The  West  crest  is  very  grand  and  our  ancestor  West  is  buried  in 
South  Carolina  with  his  crest  on  his  tomb.  .  .  The  Wests  and  Quinns 
came  from  Virginia.  Grandmother  Harris  and  Grandpa  Harris 
were  the  parents  of  two  little  girls — Eudora  and  my  mother,  who 
was  four  years  younger.  They  lived  on  Lumpkin  Street  in  Cuth- 
bert,  Georgia,  in  a  white  house;  long  hall,  with  rooms  opening  onto 
the  hall;  with  piazza,  big,  fluted  columns,  immense  gardens  and 
scuppernong  arbor.” 

In  describing  her  mother,  Mrs.  Lathrop  wrote  of  her  eyes — a 
soft  velvety  gray,  a  lovely  brow  and  mouth  and  chin  and  ears. 
“Her  nose  was  slightly  aquiline.  Her  eyes  could  melt  with  tender¬ 
ness  or  blaze  with  rage  and  disgust.  .  .  Always  she  looked  the  lady. 
No  one  ever  failed  to  realize  that  particular  quality  that  comes 
with  gentle  birth.”1 

1  Eudora  Harris,  the  older  of  the  two  daughters,  married  James  J.  McDonald.  Two  children 
were  born  of  this  union.  Mrs.  McDonald,  known  in  the  Comer  family  as  "Aunt  Donie,”  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  Mrs.  Lathrop’s  memoirs  as  looking  like  a  duchess,  and  possessing  unusual  dignity  and 
poise.  Although  generous  and  kind  and  charitable,  she  lived  a  life  of  Spartan  simplicity.  Annie 
McDonald,  the  older  of  her  children,  married  John  Drewry,  and  from  this  union  were  born  five 
children,  who  were  left  motherless  at  a  very  tender  age.  They  were  brought  up  by  their  grand¬ 
mother.  The  younger  daughter  of  the  McDonalds  was  named  Eva,  and  was  known  as  the  beautiful 
Eva  McDonald.  When  she  was  in  her  last  year  at  Wesleyan  College,  she  was  stricken  with  typhoid 
fever  and  died.  Mrs.  McDonald,  during  her  life,  divided  her  estate  whidi  was  quite  considerable 
into  halves — one  to  be  put  in  trust  for  Annie’s  children,  and  Eva’s  share  she  gave  to  certain 
schools,  churches  and  hospitals  in  Georgia. 
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The  marriage  took  place  in  October  and  the  young  couple  lived 
for  the  first  few  months  at  Old  Spring  Hill.  They  later  removed  to 
Comer  Station,  on  the  Montgomery  and  Eufaula  Railroad,  and 
where  Braxton  Bragg  developed  one  of  the  largest  farming  and 
country  store  interests  in  the  State. 

By  1874  he  had  become  a  member  of  the  Commissioners’  Court 
of  Barbour  County.  The  Reconstruction  period  was  nearing  an 
end,  but  it  took  men  like  the  Comer  men  and  their  neighbors  to 
end  it  once  and  for  all.  Old  Spring  Hill  was  a  strategic  point  for 
a  battle  to  the  death  if  need  be  and  the  story  of  a  single  day’s  riot 
reads  tragedy  into  the  pages  of  those  times,  when  Federal  grand 
juries  could  indict  men  at  will  and  men  like  General  Pettus  would 
offer  their  services  in  their  defense. 

The  biographical  material  of  Braxton  Bragg  Comer  is  volumi¬ 
nous.  No  man  in  the  public  life  of  the  State  was  ever  the  subject 
of  more  prolific  discussion,  and  to  write  of  him  even  briefly  is  to 
write  of  an  epoch  rather  than  of  an  individual. 

When  he  was  elected  governor  of  Alabama  he  followed  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  illustrious  kinsman,  Clement  Comer  Clay,  and 
when  appointed  to  the  post  of  United  States  Senator,  he  likewise 
followed  the  career  of  Clay.  These  men  stemmed  from  the  same 
Virginia  forebears — the  Comer  and  Moss  families  of  the  Colonial 
days.  And  while  Braxton  Bragg  Comer  entered  public  life  late,  his 
career  makes  a  vivid  saga  in  the  literature  of  American  biography, 
and  we  have  only  to  draw  upon  purely  documentary  records, 
leaving  out  legend  and  tradition,  for  ample  material  in  our  study 
of  the  most  towering  of  the  Spring  Hill  brothers.1  But  it  is  in 


1  The  Guide  to  the  Southern  Historical  Collection  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel 
Hill,  lists  20,000  items,  including  six  volumes  of  Braxton  Bragg  Comer  Papers,  as  the  gift  of 
Mr.  Donald  Comer  and  Mr.  J.  Craig  Smith.  They  comprise  "Letters  (chiefly  copies)  and  papers 
of  Comer  ( 1848-1927),  planter,  cotton  manufacturer,  president  of  the  Alabama  Railroad  Com¬ 
mission,  1905-06,  governor  of  Alabama,  1907-11,  and  United  States  Senator,  1920,  and  letters  from 
numerous  contemporaries.  The  letters  are  personal,  business  and  official.  They  deal  with  planta¬ 
tion  life,  cotton  cultivation  and  manufacturing,  livestock,  the  suffrage  question,  industrial  and 
labor  conditions,  immigration,  educational  developments  in  Alabama,  Muscle  Shoals,  and  hunting 
and  outdoor  sports,  and  portray  vividly  Southern  business  and  social  life.  There  is  also  a  large 
collection  of  political  letters  which  throw  light  on  State  politics,  the  World  War,  and  national 
affairs  during  that  crisis.  Among  them  are  letters  between  Comer  and  his  son  who  was  in  Camp 
Gordon  and  references  to  the  signing  of  the  Armistice.  Among  the  family  and  personal  letters  are 
those  referring  to  the  death  of  Mrs.  Comer,  to  Comer’s  second  marriage  and  to  his  death  in  1927. 
The  six  scrapbooks  contain  newspaper  clippings,  commenting  on  Comer’s  governorship.  Among  the 
correspondents  are  J.  W.  Alexander,  W.  B.  Bankhead,  William  Brandon,  W.  J.  Bryan,  George  H. 
Denny,  John  A.  Gardner,  Thomas  E.  Kilby,  Oscar  W.  Underwood  and  H.  B.  Steagall.”  (This 
collection  was  made  available  to  the  present  compiler  by  the  director,  Dr.  J.  G.  deRoulhac 
Hamilton.) 
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Owen’s  monumental  work  that  we  find  an  evaluation  of  the  life 

and  times  of  Braxton  Bragg  Comer. 

[The  Career  of  Braxton  Bragg  Comer:  History  of  Alabama  and 
Dictionary  of  Alabama  Biography  by  Dr.  Thomas  McAdory 
Owen,  LL.D.,  vol.  III.] 

[Through  his  own  experience  as  merchant-planter-manu¬ 
facturer-shipper,  Braxton  Bragg  Comer  realized  the  need  for 
remedial  railroad  legislation.  Succeeding  in  unifying  shippers 
of  a  like  conviction,  he  began  an  agitation  that  resulted  in  his 
election  to  the  presidency  of  the  railroad  commission  in  1904, 
defeating  Hon.  John  V.  Smith,  encumbent.  Two  years  later, 
believing  that  with  larger  powers  he  could  realize  his  convic¬ 
tions  he  entered  the  race  for  the  governorship  of  the  State 
upon  the  main  issue  of  railroad  regulation.  In  the  Democratic 
primaries,  August  27,  1906,  he  defeated  Lieutenant  Governor 
Russell  M.  Cunningham  for  the  nomination  and  on  November 
6th,  was  elected  governor. 

Governor  Comer’s  induction  into  office  was  accomplished 
with  brilliant  military  and  civic  ceremonies,  said  at  the  time 
to  have  been  the  most  elaborate  and  impressive  since  the  War 
of  Secession,  rivalling  the  historic  parade  forty-six  years 
earlier  when  Jefferson  Davis  was  inaugurated  on  the  same 
spot  as  president  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America.  He 
entered  upon  his  administration  with  a  legislature  in  full  sym¬ 
pathy,  and  fully  committed  to  stand  by  his  leadership.  In  his 
first  official  message  to  that  body  he  made  it  clearly  under¬ 
stood  that  the  mandates  embraced  in  the  platform  adopted  by 
the  Democratic  convention  of  September  10,  1906,  and  all 
pre-election  pledges  made  by  him  and  by  the  legislators,  were 
to  be  scrupulously  kept  and  enacted  into  law.  With  broad 
vision  and  the  experience  of  large  affairs,  he  put  the  law 
making  body  on  notice  that  a  liberal  policy  was  to  be  main¬ 
tained  towards  the  educational  and  eleemosynary  institutions 
and  the  other  responsibilities  of  the  State,  a  policy  which 
happily  carried  out,  caused  his  name  to  be  written  in  the 
annals  of  Alabama  as  the  great  “educational  governor.”  Hav¬ 
ing  had  as  his  principal  campaign  slogan  “railroad  rate  regu¬ 
lation,”  his  first  concern  as  governor  was  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  new  law  making  body  to  that  subject.  His  message  de¬ 
clared  that  the  transportation  charges  and  methods  of  our 
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railroads,  rivers,  express,  telegraph,  telephone  and  other 
public  service  corporations  were  crude;  that  where  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  masses  and  the  corporations  clashed  that  it  became 
the  duty  of  the  State  to  adjudicate  the  differences  and  to 
establish  for  the  future  guidance  of  both,  equitable  laws  that 
could  not  be  misunderstood.  He  declared  that  the  interests  of 
the  producers  and  the  consumers  needed  to  be  more  firmly 
safeguarded  against  the  corporate  interests,  that  the  “debauch¬ 
ing  lobby”  maintained  by  the  railroads  and  operating  in  the 
very  halls  of  legislation  must  be  controlled  and  that  the 
sovereignty  of  the  State  should  not  be  subordinated  to  public 
service  corporations  whose  idea  of  freight  and  passenger  tariff 
tax  was  “limited  to  what  the  traffic  will  stand.”  He  further 
recommended  that  the  Alabama  railroad  commission  should 
be  given  adequate  power  and  means  to  make  investigations 
concerning  the  rules  of  railroads,  their  charges  and  methods  of 
doing  business,  to  restrict  charges  and  establish  rules  that 
would  be  fair  to  the  railroads  and  to  their  patrons.  He  based 
his  convictions  of  unfairness  to  Alabama  shippers  on  com¬ 
parison  with  treatment  accorded  shippers  in  Georgia,  North 
Carolina  and  Virginia  and  gave  economic  reasons  why  Ala¬ 
bama  should  be  equally  favored.  He  also  stressed  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  competitive  water-rates  and  declared  that  that  advan¬ 
tage  to  shippers  was  throttled  by  railroad  contrivance;  that 
the  public  eventually  paid  to  the  railroads  the  interest  on  both 
legitimate  and  specious  securities;  that  the  demurrage  rules 
were  one  sided  and  discriminatory  against  the  shipper;  that 
the  principle  of  rebates  was  wrong  and  should  be  prohibited 
by  law;  that  discrimination  should  be  prohibited  between 
shippers  of  carload  lots,  and  also  against  shippers  of  less  than 
carload  lots;  that  the  books  of  common  carriers  in  the  State 
should  be  subject  to  inspection  of  the  railroad  commission  or 
other  proper  authority,  and  their  agents  submitted  to  exami¬ 
nation  under  oath  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  amount 
of  capital  invested;  that  claims  against  common  carriers 
should  be  promptly  adjudicated  and  settled,  and  that  the 
policy  of  delay  practiced  by  them  through  carrying  such 
claims  from  court  to  court  with  the  purpose  of  wearing  out 
and  making  the  cost  prohibitive  to  the  claimants,  should  be 
discontinued,  and  that  one  set  of  valuations  and  not  three  as 
then  practiced  by  common  carriers,  be  established.  Carriers 
previously  had  given  the  State  Auditor  a  valuation  on  which 
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they  should  pay  taxes  for  the  benefit  of  the  State;  had  given 
the  railroad  commission  another  and  much  higher  valuation 
as  a  basis  for  high  traffic  rates  in  order  to  realize  eight  per 
cent  interest  for  the  Corporation  on  this  claimed  investment, 
and  a  third  for  the  information  of  the  companies  themselves. 
Governor  Comer  called  a  special  session  of  the  legislature  to 
meet  November  7,  1907  to  enact  legislation  necessary  to  carry 
out  his  policies.  In  1911,  at  the  end  of  his  four  years  as  gover¬ 
nor,  he  was  able  to  report  to  the  legislature  assembled  that 
during  his  administration  railroad  laws  were  enacted  regulat¬ 
ing  the  charges  and  providing  penalties;  fixing  the  principals 
for  tax  values  for  railroad,  telegraph  and  express  companies, 
so  that  they  should  be  taxed  on  the  same  principle  as  other 
property;  an  anti-pass  law  prohibiting  the  giving  of  passes 
except  to  bona  fide  employees  of  the  railroads;  increasing  the 
power  of  the  railroad  commission,  enabling  that  body  to  pre¬ 
vent  unjust  charges  by  the  railroads  of  the  State  and  also  to 
secure  for  all  patrons  of  the  railroads,  fair  and  just  treatment; 
the  classification  of  railroad  rates,  establishing  by  law  rates 
as  a  minimum  which  could  not  be  charged  to  a  higher  rate 
except  by  order  of  the  railroad  commission  or  the  legislature; 
reducing  passenger  fares  from  three  to  two  and  one-half  cents 
per  mile  and  reducing  the  freight  rates  on  110  articles  of 
common  production,  consumption  and  use,  and  putting  them 
on  the  same  rate  on  the  same  articles  on  the  same  class  of 
railroads  in  Georgia  and  many  other  States.  In  order  to  act 
with  business-like  procedure  in  approving  or  disapproving 
legislation  carrying  appropriations  Governor  Comer  caused  to 
be  made  an  estimate  of  the  State’s  then  present  income  from 
taxation  and  increased  the  tax  income  by  enacting  a  franchise 
tax  and  by  establishing  a  State  board  of  assessors,  giving  them 
general  supervision  of  the  tax  assessments  of  the  State  and 
whose  special  duty  should  be  to  equalize  the  values  of  all 
property  in  the  State,  that  the  railroad  properties  and  proper¬ 
ties  of  other  public  service  corporations  should  be  taxed  at  a 
valuation  in  exact  proportion  to  the  valuation  of  other  proper¬ 
ty  of  the  State  and  that  that  value  should  be  based  on  the 
valuation  fixed  by  them  in  the  making  of  their  rates  and 
charges  on  the  people  of  the  State  and  that  all  properties 
should  be  assessed  at  60  per  cent  of  their  so  ascertained  value. 
Basing  the  expenditures  of  the  State  upon  an  estimated  in¬ 
crease  from  taxation  from  these  sources,  Governor  Comer 
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encouraged  liberal  appropriations  commensurate  with  the 
expected  resources  of  the  treasury  and  the  needs  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  system,  including  common  schools  and  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  learning,  and  that  for  both  races.  Large  sums 
were  appropriated  for  the  improvement  of  old  buildings  or  the 
erection  of  new  ones  at  the  university,  at  Auburn,  Montevallo, 
the  nine  agricultural  schools,  the  Normal  schools  and  the  State 
supported  institutions  of  an  eleemosynary  character.  Appro¬ 
priations  were  made  to  aid  in  the  building  of  rural  school 
houses.  Necessary  increases  were  made  to  the  maintenance 
funds  of  all  State  institutions.  County  high  schools  were 
established.  Possibly  no  one  of  the  many  important  things 
accomplished  in  his  administration  had  more  far  reaching 
results  than  the  founding  of  the  county  high  schools.  The 
Alabama  boys  industrial  school  passed  from  benevolent  to 
State  control  and  responsibility.  The  curriculum  of  the  entire 
educational  system  was  raised  and  the  State  placed  in  the  fore¬ 
front  of  its  sisters.  Beginning  with  the  common  schools,  the 
establishment  of  the  County  high  schools,  the  recreating  and 
reindividualizing  of  the  nine  agricultural  schools,  the  State 
normal  schools,  the  Girls’  technical  institute  at  Montevallo, 
the  Polytechnic  institute  at  Auburn,  the  university,  all  bear 
splendid  evidence  of  the  new  impulse  given  to  the  educational 
system  of  the  State  in  Governor  Comer’s  administration.  In 
recognition  of  his  services  to  education,  both  the  university 
and  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  named  their  handsome 
new  buildings  in  his  honor.  When  the  “watch-dogs”  of  the 
treasury  protested  against  the  amazing  increase  in  appropria¬ 
tions  for  education,  the  “educational  governor”  remained  un¬ 
disturbed  and  declared  that  he  was  considering  future  citizen¬ 
ship  as  well  as  contemporary  tax  payers;  that  with  more  train¬ 
ing  in  how  to  think  and  how  to  work,  posterity  would  have 
a  proportionately  greater  earning  capacity  and  he  would  rest 
his  case  with  posterity  who  would  help  pay  the  debt.  During 
his  first  candidacy  for  governor,  he  stood  with  the  leaders  of 
the  prohibition  movement,  whose  efforts  were  being  directed 
towards  local  or  county  option.  The  greater  part  of  the  State 
had  already  adopted  prohibition  and  during  his  administra¬ 
tion  the  State-wide  prohibition  law  was  enacted. 

In  1907  upon  the  death  of  Senator  Morgan  and  the  rati¬ 
fication  by  the  legislature  of  the  primary  choice  of  Hon.  John 
H.  Bankhead  as  his  successor,  Governor  Comer  signed  the  new 
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incumbent’s  commission  to  the  high  post  of  United  States 
Senator.  Thirteen  years  later,  upon  the  death  of  Senator  BanK- 
head,  Governor  Comer  was  appointed,  March  5,  1920,  by 
Governor  Thomas  E.  Kilby,  to  fill  that  office  pending  the  party 
primaries  of  the  spring  and  fall  elections.  While  his  service 
as  Senator  covered  only  eight  months,  he  was  alive  to  the 
interest  of  his  constituents  and  by  his  vigorous  personality 
impressed  himself  upon  his  colleagues  in  that  august  body. 
Upon  the  day  following  his  appointment  as  senator  the  states¬ 
man  suffered  the  loss  by  death  of  his  devoted  wife  and  com¬ 
panion  of  forty-eight  years.  Owing  to  this  bereavement  and 
respect  for  the  wishes  of  his  wife  that  he  not  subject  himself 
again  to  the  hardships  of  political  campaign  and  controveries, 
he  declined  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  unexpired  term  of  five 
years.  ] 1 


Prior  to  his  appointment  as  Senator,  Governor  Comer  again 
aspired  to  the  gubernatorial  chair.  In  1907,  Mr.  Charles  Hender¬ 
son  who  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Railroad  Commission  of 
Alabama,  but  before  taking  his  seat  was  appointed  president  of 
that  body  by  Governor  Comer,  was  elected  to  the  high  office  of 
governor  of  Alabama,  in  the  general  election  on  November  3, 
1914.  There  were  four  candidates,  Comer,  Kolb,  Seed  and  Hen¬ 
derson.  Comer  won  in  the  first  primary,  but  in  the  run-off  on 
May  11,  Mr.  Henderson  was  chosen  as  the  standard  bearer  of  the 
Democratic  party. 

Governor  Comer  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  closing  years  on 
his  plantation  at  Old  Spring  Hill.  Some  time  after  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Comer,  he  married  Miss  Mary  Carr  Gibson,  whose  family 
and  the  Comers  had  enjoyed  a  long  and  close  friendship. 

It  remained  for  the  press  of  the  State  and  nation  to  write  the 
last  chapter  in  the  life  of  Braxton  Bragg  Comer.  On  August  15, 
1927,  the  press  bureaus  flashed  the  news  of  his  death  at  his  home 
in  Birmingham.  When  his  illness  had  become  serious,  members 
of  his  family  had  been  recalled  from  distant  points. 

Mrs.  J.  Craig  Smith,  a  daughter,  and  Dr.  Frank  Nabers,  a  son- 
in-law,  were  recalled  from  England.  Mrs.  Sally  B.  Lathrop,  a 
daughter,  came  from  the  Canadian  Woods;  Donald  Comer,  a  son, 


1  For  Braxton  Bragg  Comer’s  address  to  the  Senate,  see  Appendix. 
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came  from  Wyoming;  Mrs.  Catherine  Buck,  a  daughter,  came 
from  Port  Dover,  Canada,  and  Mrs.  M.  Y.  Dabney,  a  granddaugh¬ 
ter,  came  from  Michigan,  where  she  had  been  attending  summer 
school.  Mrs.  Comer  was  at  his  bedside. 

The  Alabama  legislature  was  in  session.  When  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  his  death  reached  the  members,  appropriate  resolutions 
were  passed  and  the  body  of  law-makers  recessed.  From  editorial 
pens  throughout  the  nation  came  the  tributes,  telegrams  of  con¬ 
dolence  from  Governor  Comer’s  distinguished  contemporaries, 
from  former  political  opponents,  from  men  in  the  humbler  walks 
of  life. 

The  funeral  was  held  at  his  Fourteenth  Street  residence,  the 
Rev.  W.  R.  Hendrix,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  the  Highland  Methodist 
Church,  and  the  Rev.  Raleigh  Green,  D.  D.,  assistant  pastor  of  the 
First  Methodist  Church  of  Birmingham,  officiating.  Governor 
Comer  was  buried  by  the  side  of  his  first  wife,  in  Elmwood 
Cemetery. 

“Dead  in  his  eightieth  year,  Braxton  Bragg  Comer  now  takes 
his  place  in  the  inspiring  company  of  uncommon  men  whose 
industry,  integrity,  passion  for  fine  things  and  will  to  make  fine 
things  prevail  give  color  and  character  to  Alabama’s  history.” 
wrote  the  editor  of  The  Birmingham  News. 

“His  was  a  strenuous  life — temptation  is  strong  to  add  a  strife¬ 
ful  one.  From  birth  till  death  he  seemed  to  live  in  the  smoke  of 
conflict.  At  his  christening  apparently  was  scented  the  odor  of 
battle.  Named  for  the  hero  of  Buena  Vista  to  whom  Gen.  Taylor 
sent  the  laconic  message,  ‘A  little  more  grape-and-canister,  Capt. 
(Braxton)  Bragg,’  this  direct  descendant  of  one  of  Cromwell’s 
Ironsides — his  forbears  clashed  with  a  tyrannical  king’s  supporters 
at  Naseby  and  Marston  Moor — was  just  coming  into  manhood 
when  the  blight  of  reconstruction  enveloped  Alabama.  In  that 
struggle  he  and  all  his  kinsmen  bore  themselves  bravely  and  un- 
sordidly.  Upon  his  ears  Gen.  Lee’s  admonition,  ‘We  must  all  work 
now,’  fell  arrestingly,  as  it  did  upon  the  ears  of  thousands  of  the 
South’s  high-minded  young  men.  For  sixty-five  years  thereafter 
this  man’s  life  was  dedicated  to  work — work  for  himself,  for  his 
family,  for  the  community  he  lived  in,  for  the  state  he  was  highly 
to  serve,  for  the  nation  honored  by  more  than  one  of  his  name,  and 
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not  least  for  the  God  whom  he  sincerely  worshipped.  Rich  in 
achievement  in  various  fields,  whether  agricultural,  mercantile, 
financial,  industrial  or  political,  he  carried  with  him  a  fighting 
edge  that  was  a  never-failing  stay  to  his  friends,  a  seldom-failing 
despair  for  his  foes.”1 

A  few  years  before  his  death  Governor  Comer  built  at  Old 
Spring  Hill  a  small  modern  school  house  on  the  site  of  the  original 
school  which  had  been  built  by  his  father,  and  with  his  younger 
brother,  Edward  Trippe  Comer,  provided  an  endowment  fund  for 
the  continual  maintenance  of  a  nine-months  school.  This  is  known 
as  the  Catharine  Drewry  Comer  School.  Nearby  and  adjacent  to 
the  Negro  church,  he  built  a  school  for  Negro  children,  and  named 
it  in  memory  of  the  then  oldest  ex-slave  in  the  Comer  family — the 
Becky  Comer  School,  now  known  as  the  Becky  Comer  Vocational 
School.  While  the  land  was  donated  from  the  B.  B.  Comer  Estate, 
substantial  aid  and  material  came  in  an  appreciable  way  from 
Mrs.  Eva  Comer  Ryding  and  her  husband,  the  late  Herbert  C. 
Ryding. 

Since  Governor  Comer’s  death,  Comer  Halls  have  been  erected, 
a  Memorial  Church  at  Alexander  City,  a  bridge  across  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  River.  At  the  dedication  exercises  of  Comer  Hall  at  Alabama 
College,  in  Montevallo,  on  April  25,  1940,  one  of  the  greatest 
tributes  paid  the  “educational  governor,”  more  than  a  decade  after 
his  death,  was  that  of  President  Arthur  Fort  Harman,  whose  words 
are  quoted  here: 

“As  a  perpetual  memorial  to  Braxton  Bragg  Comer,  Governor 
of  Alabama,  1907-1911;  United  States  Senator  ad  interim ,*  youthful 
soldier  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America;  student  of  govern¬ 
ment;  capitalist;  agriculturist;  builder;  churchman;  great  and  wise 
leader  of  the  people  of  the  State;  staunch  friend  of  Alabama  Col¬ 
lege;  we  dedicate  Comer  Hall  to  the  education  of  our  women,  to 
culture,  to  such  happiness  as  comes  only  of  learning  and  wisdom.”2 3 

In  this  record,  some  of  these  memorials  are  pictured.  Today 
there  is  a  bronze  bust  of  Braxton  Bragg  Comer  in  the  Hall  of  Flags 
in  the  Alabama  State  Department  of  Archives  and  History,  the 

1  For  additional  editorial  comment,  letters  on  Governor  Comer’s  death,  and  other  tributes, 

see  Appendix. 

3  For  an  address  on  this  occasion  by  Mr.  Donald  Comer,  see  Appendix. 
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work  of  the  distinguished  sculptor,  Mr.  Julian  Harris.  On  the 
day  of  its  unveiling,  Mr.  C.  M.  Stanley,  the  able  editor  of  The 
Montgomery  Advertiser ,  wrote: 

“A  bronze  memorial  bust  of  Braxton  Bragg  Comer  is  being 
unveiled  with  appropriate  ceremonies  in  the  Hall  of  Flags  of  the 
Department  of  Archives  and  History  today.  It  is  fitting  to  have  the 
rugged  features  of  this  strong  and  purposeful  man  among  the  other 
great  figures  of  the  State  in  order  that  visitors  and  students  may 
be  made  acquainted  with  the  personal  appearance  of  one  who 
made  such  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  upon  Alabama  during 
his  eventful  life. 

“When  Governor  Comer  entered  public  life  as  president  of  the 
railroad  commission  in  1905  and  as  governor  in  1907  an  old  epoch 
of  history  ended  and  a  new  epoch  began.  He  saw  his  State  being 
exploited,  plundered  and  despoiled  worse  than  at  any  time  during 
Reconstruction.  Legislators  were  bought  and  sold.  Powerful  inter¬ 
ests  maintained  their  offices  in  the  State  capitol.  One  lobbyist  had 
his  desk  in  the  capital  corridors.  Taxes  were  shirked;  schools 
suffered;  men  feared  the  powerful  privileged  interests  fattening  at 
the  public  expense;  they  were  so  entrenched  that  they  could  elect 
or  defeat  at  will.  It  was  in  such  a  situation  that  B.  B.  Comer  came 
on  the  scene.  He  was  independently  wealthy.  He  was  a  fighter 
such  as  has  rarely  been  seen  before  or  since.  .  .  He  feared  no  man 
and  no  private  interest.  His  energy  and  indignation  swept  over  the 
State  with  the  force  of  a  tornado.  His  enemies,  the  interests  which 
had  been  exploiting  the  State  and  its  people,  said  he  was  a  destruc¬ 
tive  force  .  .  .  but  Governor  Comer,  far  from  being  a  destructive 
force,  was  one  of  the  most  constructive  and  upbuilding  forces  in 
the  State’s  history.  He  had  a  passion  for  justice  and  a  hatred  of 
injustice.  .  . 

“To  right  the  old  wrongs  meant  a  hard  fight.  It  tore  the  State 
wide  open.  It  required  vast  readjustments  in  State  economics.  It 
initiated  court  proceedings  and  controversies  which  lasted  for 
vears.  It  was  bitter  fighting  and  left  wounds  that  were  long  in 
healing.  But  when  it  was  over  the  record  of  the  Comer  administra¬ 
tion  stood  out  as  probably  the  greatest  in  Alabama’s  history.  He 
built  a  county  high  school  in  every  county  of  the  State.  He  erected 
new  buildings  and  increased  the  appropriations  of  the  higher  insti- 
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tutions.  He  told  his  legislature  that  a  ‘good  government  is  not 
necessarily  a  cheap  government.’  He  insisted  that  money  lying  in 
the  treasury  be  put  to  work,  and  he  built  school  houses  with  it. 
He  brought  the  tax  dodgers  to  taw,  and  equalized  assessments  to 
make  the  privileged  pull  their  share  of  the  load.  He  attacked  and 
subdued  the  liquor  dragon.  .  . 

“Governor  Comer,  who  was  the  owner  of  thousands  of  acres  of 
land  in  his  native  Barbour  County,  who  was  head  of  a  great  cotton 
mill  industry,  who  was  named  by  Governor  Kilby  to  fill  a  vacancy 
in  the  United  States  Senate  in  1920,  was  in  every  way  an  excep¬ 
tional  man.  Born  in  1848,  he  was  a  boy  student  at  the  University 
of  Alabama  when  the  buildings  were  burned  by  the  Union  forces 
in  1865.  Escaping  with  his  classmates  to  Marion,  Alabama,  he 
walked  all  the  way  from  the  Perry  County  seat  to  his  home  at  Old 
Spring  Hill  in  Barbour  County.  He  became  a  banker,  merchant, 
plantation  owner,  grain  mill  operator,  textile  manufacturer  and  a 
leader  in  everything  with  which  he  came  in  contact.  He  was  a  big 
game  hunter  who  roamed  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  wilds  of 
Alaska.  And  he  reared  a  family  of  nine  children  who  have  had 
vast  influence  upon  the  economic,  cultural,  moral  and  political  life 
of  the  State  since  the  death  of  their  distinguished  father  in  1927. 

“The  memorial  bust  of  such  a  man  will  serve  a  worthy  pur¬ 
pose  in  recalling  the  life  and  deeds  of  this  powerful  and  dynamic 
leader.” 
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[Extracts  from  Public  Addresses  of  Governor  Braxton  Bragg 
Comer,  including  parts  of  his  Message  to  the  Alabama 
Legislature  on  the  occasion  of  his  Inaugural  on  January 
15,  1907,  AND  A  STATEMENT  MADE  ON  JANUARY  10,  1911,  JUST 
BEFORE  HE  WENT  OUT  OF  OFFICE.] 

Education — 

I  will  divide  our  schools  into  seven  classes,  the  rural  and  com¬ 
mon  schools  of  the  village  and  country,  the  Normal  and  Teachers 
Institute  schools,  the  Alabama  School  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb  and 
Blind  at  Talladega,  the  Girls’  Industrial  School  at  Montevallo,  the 
nine  agricultural  schools  of  the  congressional  districts,  the  Poly¬ 
technic  Institute  at  Auburn,  and  the  University  at  Tuscaloosa. 
These  seven  schools  represent  as  they  do  seven  distinct  depart¬ 
ments  in  our  educational  system,  and  should  without  prejudice  or 
jealously  of  one  of  the  other,  hand  in  hand,  covering,  when  proper¬ 
ly  cared  for,  the  necessities  of  the  people,  and  you  representing  all 
of  the  people  should  represent  and  care  for  all  of  the  schools. 

Common  Schools — 

The  common  schools  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case  are  the 
foundation  of  our  educational  system,  and  every  economy  of  the 
State  should  be  practiced  in  order  that  they  should  be  well  cared 
for  and  developed.  They  furnish  the  arterial  blood  for  the  State 
and  their  neglect  causes  neglected  conditions  in  every  department 
of  the  State,  whether  political,  economic  or  business,  and  I  recom¬ 
mend  the  necessity  of  their  expansion  to  the  fullest  extent  that  the 
economy  of  the  State  will  allow. 

The  educational  fund  for  the  common  schools  last  year  was 
$1,041,342.00,  this  is  their  constitutional  share  of  three  mills  on 
the  general  assessment  and  valuation  of  the  properties  of  the  State; 
to  this  amount  will  be  added  $90,000,  their  share  of  the  increased 
valuation  of  assessments  of  $30,000,000,  making  $1,131,342.  I  ad¬ 
vise  a  direct  appropriation  of  $300,000  a  year  out  of  the  general 
fund  to  be  added  to  the  above  constitutional  assessment,  and  which 
would  increase  it  to  $1,431,342.00.  As  suggested  in  the  article  on 
taxation,  I  think,  if  there  was  an  equality  of  assessment  on  the 
properties  of  the  State,  that  there  would  be  an  increase  of  $75,000,- 
000.  If  this  was  done,  the  common  schools  would  get  their  consti¬ 
tutional  share  of  three  mills,  or  $225,000,  making  $1,656,342.00. 


A  LETTER  FROM  GOVERNOR  COMER  TO  A  CORRESPONDENT  IN  CONNECTICUT 


Montgomery,  Feb.  3,  1908 


Mr.  Michael,  F.  Comer, 


Dear  Sir: — 


103  £  Broad  Street, 
Hartford,  Conn. 


lours  of  the  2£th  received  and  noted. 

I  am  glad  indeed  to  hear  frcxn  you.  There  are  quite  a  few 
more  Comers  than  you  reckon  for.  My  grandfather  came  fran 
Virginia  to  Jones  county  Georgia,  and  his  name  was  Hugh 
Moss  Comer.  My  father  was  John  Fletcher  Comer.  He  came 
to  Barbour  county,  Alabama,  in  181*2.  There  were  six  boys  of 
us,  and  all  have  sustained  the  integrity  of  the  family* 

Like  your  father,  I  have  nine  children,  and  they  are  all 
doing  the  best  they  can  to  sustain  a  good  character 
and  reputation. 

As  regards  our  State  policies  and  politics,  as 
advocated  by  me,  I  am  a  strong  believer  in  peopleism  and  the 
rights  of  the  people  being  preserved.  Like  the  policies 
advocated  by  Roosevelt,  we  are  having  sane  trouble  with  the 
man  who  has  his  hand  in  your  pocket  for  years  and  is 
always  trying  to  keep  it  there. 

With  regards. 


Yours  very  truly. 


From  the  Comer  Papers  in  the  Southern  Historical  Collection  at  Chapel  Hill,  University  of  North 
Carolina.  This  letter  was  selected  by  Dr.  J.  G.  deRoulhac  Hamilton,  the  director,  and  the  present 
author  as  characteristic. 
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There  is  quite  a  demand  that  a  part  of  this  fund  should  give  the 
rural  districts  better  school  houses  and  better  furniture.  These 
matters  will  be  within  your  prudence  and  care. 

Normal  Schools — 

The  Normal  Schools  founded  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  and 
fitting  teachers,  have  succeeded  and  expanded  beyond  expecta¬ 
tions.  I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  at  these  schools 
the  teacher  for  the  other  schools  is  prepared,  and  it  is  very  impor¬ 
tant  that  this  preparation  should  be  thorough  and  commensurate 
with  the  work  to  be  done.  They  have  outgrown  their  limits  and 
come  to  you  for  help.  You  should  thoroughly  investigate  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  these  schools  and  should  meet  them  in  a  just  and 
liberal  way. 

School  for  the  Deaf ,  Dumb  and  Blind — - 

The  Alabama  School  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind  at  Talladga 
has  also  outgrown  its  bounds  and  is  asking  for  the  means  of  expan¬ 
sion.  Quoting  from  President  Johnston’s  report,  their  last  building 
cost  $40,000,  for  which  they  had  an  appropriation  of  $20,000, 
leaving  a  $20,000  deficit,  and  there  is  still  required  an  estimate  of 
$5,000  to  complete  the  building  and  heat  it.  Also  the  central 
building  was  burned  in  1905.  In  rebuilding,  it  cost  $3,600  more 
than  there  was  insurance,  and  that  leaves  a  deficit  of  $3,600.  In 
other  words,  the  school  owes  $28,600  for  buildings  more  than  there 
were  appropriations.  This  excess  of  cost  above  appropriations  was, 
I  understand,  approved  by  Governor  Jelks1  and  the  trustees,  and  it 
becomes  your  duty  to  provide  the  funds.  The  president  reports 
also  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  about  $5,000  to  repair  one  of  the 
buildings,  and  that  he  wants  other  money  to  make  improvements 
which  are  embodied  in  his  report.  The  report  shows  that  he  is 
doing  a  very  important  work  and  that  the  school  is  a  credit  to  the 
State  and  merits  your  liberal  consideration. 

Girls’  Industrial  School — 2 

The  Girls’  Industrial  School  at  Montvallo,  grown  to  some  four 
hundred  pupils,  has  accomplished  and  is  accomplishing  much 
more  than  the  founders  of  it  dreamed  of,  and  it  has  come  to  you 


1  Governor  William  Dorsey  Jelks,  Governor  Comer’s  predecessor. 

2  Now  Alabama  College. 
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asking  for  more  expansion,  more  money,  and  right  here  I  will  say 
to  you  that  the  fact  of  its  asking  for  more  expansion  and  more 
money,  is  evidence  that  it  is  successful,  and  as  long  as  it  is  success¬ 
ful  it  is  your  duty  to  stand  by  it.  It  wants  more  dormitories  and 
more  class  room.  It  is  becoming  the  usage  of  the  State  and  of  the 
nation  that  our  girls  shall  share  in  the  occupations  of  the  State  in 
the  earning  capacity  of  the  family,  and  this  school,  having  for  its 
purpose  the  fitting  of  them  for  different  occupation,  it  well  be¬ 
hooves  the  State  to  give  them  the  very  best  chance  it  can,  and  I 
would  suggest  to  you  the  advisability  of  meeting  their  wants  look¬ 
ing  towards  continued  expansion. 

Agricultural  Schools — 

The  nine  agricultural  schools,  located  one  each  in  the  nine 
congressional  districts  are  doing  a  great  work  and  should  be  en¬ 
couraged.  I  have  visited  the  schools  at  Abbeville,  Henry  County, 
and  Albertville,  Marshall  County,  and  was  very  much  impressed 
with  the  magnitude  of  the  successful  work  they  are  doing,  and 
unhesitatingly  recommend,  not  only  their  continuance,  but  their 
enlargement. 

The  money  allotted  to  these  schools,  $2,500  a  year  is  the  least 
appropriation  for  equivalent  work  of  any  benevolence  or  educa¬ 
tional  work  of  the  State.  They  are  asking  that  you  increase  this 
amount  to  $5,000,  making  $4,000  available  for  academic  work, 
and  $1,000  for  farm  experiments.  I  compliment  them  on  the 
modesty  of  the  request,  and  am  sure  the  State  could  not  authorize 
a  more  economical  and  profitable  expenditure.  These  schools  are 
located  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  generally  where  board  is 
cheap,  and  they  furnish  the  boys  and  girls  outside  of  the  cities  not 
only  with  the  most  economical  agricultural  lessons,  but  also  with 
the  best  substitute  for  high  schools.  While  on  this  subject,  I  would 
commend  to  your  careful  study  and  consideration  the  propriety, 
at  the  earliest  date  possible,  of  establishing  high  schools,  or  their 
equivalents,  in  every  county  in  the  State,  as  I  deem  this  one  of  the 
most  advanced  steps  we  could  take  towards  higher  education. 

Polytechnic  Institute — 

The  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Auburn,  one  of  the  greatest  schools 
south  of  the  Ohio  River,  has  exceeded  the  expectations  of  its 
founders  and  friends,  and  today,  expanded  to  the  utmost  limits  of 
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its  capacity,  is  knocking  at  our  door  for  more  means,  more  room. 

It  is  said  that  this  school  and  the  nine  agricultural  schools  belie 
their  names,  that  they  have  not  made  farmers,  or  have  only  made 
a  few  farmers.  They  have  done  better  than  that,  they  have  fitted 
the  farmers’  boys  for  high  places  in  the  land  and.  they  are  fast 
occupying  them,  and  the  demand  is  for  more. 

The  foundation  of  these  ten  great  schools  has  been  thirty  cents, 
meaning  by  that,  the  tag  tax  of  thirty  cents  a  ton  on  fertilizer.  It 
is  true  that  the  first  placement  of  this  was  on  a  misconception  of 
who  would  pay  the  cost,  unquestionably  it  was  a  class  tax,  yet  it 
has  grown  into  our  system  and  the  wisdom  of  its  use  cannot  be 
doubted. 

This  thirty  cents  has  now  multiplied  into  many  thousands  of 
dollars  and  will  continue  to  multiply,  and  should  be  used  exclus- 
ively  in  the  outbuilding  and  upbuilding  of  these  great  institutions. 
Any  prejudice  against  them  that  comes  from  the  statement  that 
their  pupils  either  at  the  beginning  or  on  graduation  do  not  furnish 
farmers  and  developers  of  the  agriculture  of  the  State,  but  go  out 
into  other  business,  is  no  criticism,  because  no  matter  what  busi¬ 
ness  they  go  into,  they  go  into  it  with  the  foundation  of  character 
and  learning  imbedded  at  these  schools,  and  it  is  more  than  worth 
the  while  and  cost  to  the  people,  and  I  would  suggest  that  never 
again  should  a  dollar  from  this  fund,  this  thirty  cent  foundation, 
though  it  may  swell  into  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  be 
diverted  from  the  great  cause  to  which  it  was  dedicated,  and  to 
which  it  should  be  exclusively  applied.  If  it  is  more  than  the 
polytechnic  institute  and  the  nine  great  agricultural  schools  can 
use,  then  enlarge  the  institute  and  found  ten  more  and  yet  ten 
more  agricultural  schools  as  long  as  the  fund  will  expand. 

The  Polytechnic  Institute  is  asking  $226,000,  or  about  $56,000 
a  year  for  four  years,  to  erect  new  buildings  and  to  properly  equip 
same,  and  it  should  have  it.  I  will  call  your  attention  that  the 
State  owes  the  fertilizer  fund  quite  a  sum  of  money,  which  has  in 
previous  years  been  turned  into  the  general  treasury;  but  aside 
from  this  the  State  owes  it  to  the  farmers  of  the  State  and  to  those 
who  want  an  agricultural  and  technological  education  to  give  an 
ample  sufficiency  of  the  general  fund,  if  necessary,  for  buildings 
and  equipment,  and  ample  further  equipment  of  managers  and 
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teachers  to  extend  their  expansion  as  the  necessities  of  the  case 
demand. 

The  University — 

The  University,  once  the  pride  of  the  State,  was  burned  in  1865 
by  supposed  military  necessity.  Rebuilt  it  is  true,  but  that  rebuild¬ 
ing  was  like  the  restoration  of  the  temple  and  walls  of  Jerusalem 
by  Nehemiah,  Ezra  and  Zerubabel;  when  the  work  was  completed 
and  compared  with  the  old  Jerusalem,  they  sat  themselves  down 
and  wept. 

Alabama  has  been  very  negligent  of  the  University,  recogniz¬ 
ing  in  the  most  meagre  way  the  State’s  debt  to  the  school,  arriving 
by  some  strange  vagary  of  conclusion  that  it  was  right  to  compro¬ 
mise  the  State’s  debt  to  this,  their  own  institution,  having  by  the 
State’s  own  conduct  lost  the  independent  trust  funds  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  making  a  settlement  somewhat  like  that  of  an  impecunious 
debtor — fifty  cents  on  the  dollar.  As  a  result  the  University  stands 
today  a  beggar  struggling  with  inadequate  means.  The  University 
is  asking  for  $25,000  a  year  increased  appropriation  to  meet  neces¬ 
sary  repairs  and  expenses,  and  they  are  also  asking  for  $100,000  a 
year  for  the  next  four  years  for  increasing  buildings.  It  looks  to  me 
that  these  are  reasonable  requests  of  this  body  and  that  you  could 
make  no  better  investment.  No  State  can  build  higher  than  its 
school  system,  and  any  State  that  fails  to  satisfy  the  aspirations  of 
its  young  people  for  even  the  highest  education,  and  fails  to  take 
such  young  people  into  its  commensurate  care,  then  that  State  has 
failed  in  its  duty.  When  Daniel  at  Babylon  prayed  each  day  with 
his  face  towards  Jerusalem,  he  paid  the  highest  tribute  to  the  great 
advantages  that  Jerusalem  had  given  him  in  mind  and  heart 
expansion,  and  Alabama  should  fulfill  with  its  facilities  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  worthy  ambitions  of  its  young  people,  and  make 
Daniels  of  its  youths,  tethering  them  to  the  home  school,  creating 
an  adequate  alma  mater  in  our  own  midst,  with  all  of  such  youths, 
not  only  offspring  of  our  schools,  but  going  beyond  that  and 
creating  a  great  alumni  of  citizenship  bound  to  the  State  by  that 
principle  of  early  association  and  ingraft  into  them  that  great 
principle  of  love  of  the  old  school  grounds,  love  of  the  old  college 
mate,  love  of  the  old  faculty,  and  twice  hallowed,  the  love  of  the 
State  that  furnished  these  great  opportunities. 
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As  a  boy  in  the  spring  of  1865,  a  student  of  the  University,  I 
saw  the  smoke  of  the  consuming  fire,  and  as  a  man,  having  gone 
from  my  State  to  a  foreign  college,  I  feel  and  know  the  necessity 
of  a  home  university  and  cannot  too  highly  recommend  to  you  the 
care  and  keep  of  it  is  a  valuable  heritage  to  last  forever,  devoted  to 
the  upbuilding  of  the  youths  of  the  State,  preparing  them  to  be¬ 
come  citizens  of  the  State,  citizens  imbued  with  love  for  the  keep 
and  care  of  the  State,  a  love  which  best  comes  to  a  citizen  when  his 
alma  mater  is  in  the  State.  The  university  should  be  built  and 
built  and  built,  no  limit  now  or  ever  as  far  as  the  economy  of  the 
State  will  allow. 

And  to  sum  up  on  all  our  schools,  while  not  mania  struck  on 
education,  yet  I  regard  it  as  the  most  successful  foundation  for  the 
future  of  the  State  and  unhesitatingly  recommend  that  all  of  these 
great  systems  of  school,  the  foundations  of  which  have  been  so 
broadly  laid,  will  create  an  alumni  of  citizenship  making  them 
feel  proud  that  the  highest  merits  of  citizenship,  they  owe  to  the 
school  system  of  Alabama;  then  Alabama  will  be  endeared  to 
them,  and  this  alumni  of  citizenship  will  be  our  greatest  bulwark 
and  they  will  be  found  in  line  to  protect  the  State  in  any  and  every 
danger,  and  they  will  be  found  the  strongest  workers  and  leaders 
in  the  future  fight,  not  only  for  the  future  education  of  the  State, 
but  any  and  every  upbuilding  and  protection  of  the  State. 
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[Extracts  from  Governor  Comer’s  statement  to  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  A  SHORT  TIME  BEFORE  RETIRING  FROM  OFFICE.] 

Rural  Schools — 

The  rural  schools  under  our  Constitution  have  had  secured  to 
them  a  direct  assessment  of  three  mills  on  all  of  the  taxable  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  State.  The  constitutional  limit  for  all  assessments  is  six 
and  one-half  mills,  so  that  the  public  schools  have  without  statu¬ 
tory  aid  within  one-quarter  of  a  mill  of  one-half  of  the  whole 
State  fund. 

In  addition,  the  past  Legislature  appropriated  to  the  public 
schools  $300,000  a  year  for  the  first  two  years  and  $350,000  for 
the  next  two  years,  which  amounts  for  the  four  years  to  $1,300,000 
and  made  the  $350,000  a  year  continuous.  In  addition  to  these 
amounts  the  public  schools  have  all  the  poll-tax  and  the  interest  on 
certain  funds.  They  also  have  by  direct  appropriation  $1,000  a 
year  to  each  county  to  aid  in  the  repair  and  building  of  rural 
schoolhouses.  With  the  aid  of  this  fund  616  new  schoolhouses  have 
been  built  and  368  have  been  repaired  at  a  total  estimated  cost  of 
$500,000.  The  rural  schools  will  receive  for  the  present  year  a 
total  of  $2,287,487  and  the  past  four  years  a  total  of  $8,435,688.64 
as  against  in  1906  a  total  of  $1,358,126.89,  and  in  the  four  years 
just  preceding  1907  a  total  of  $5,050,157.44.  They  are  now  receiv¬ 
ing  nearly  one-half  of  the  total  State  fund. 

High  Schools — 

The  Legislature  authorized  the  establishment  of  a  high  school 
in  every  county  that  did  not  already  have  a  State  institution  and 
appropriated  $2,000  a  year  each  for  maintenance.  The  Committee 
for  establishing  and  locating  these  schools,  composed  of  the  Gover¬ 
nor,  Auditor  and  Superintendent  of  Education,  visited  nearly  every 
part  of  the  State  making  educational  talks  and  arousing  educa¬ 
tional  interests.  This  committee  set  a  high  standard  as  to  the 
character  of  the  buildings  they  would  accept  before  authorizing 
the  school  to  receive  State  aid.  The  idea  of  the  committee  was  that 
these  high  schools  should  be  the  pride  of  each  county  and  an  in¬ 
centive  to  higher  education,  being  semi-collegiate  in  character. 
Thirty-three  high  schools  have  been  established  and  they  now 
have  2,405  students.  The  buildings,  which  are  valued  at  half  a 
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million  dollars,  were  built  by  the  respective  communities  and 
deeded  to  the  State. 

The  establishment  of  these  schools  by  the  Legislature  has  had  a 
wonderfully  good  result  in  awakening  interest  in  higher  education. 

In  addition  to  these  schools  there  was  established  by  direct 
appropriation  high  schools  at  Ozark  and  Plantersville;  and  Normal 
Schools  at  Moundville  and  at  Daphne.  They  are  all  doing  good 
work  at  a  total  annual  cost  of  $12,500. 

Agricultural  Schools — 

The  Agricultural  Schools  have  an  increased  appropriation  of 
$2,000  each  per  annum.  $10,000  was  given  as  an  aid  in  rebuilding 
and  repairing  the  Agricultural  School  at  Wetumpka,  which  had 
been  burned,  and  $6,000  was  given  for  rebuilding  the  Agricultural 
School  at  Athens,  which  had  been  injured  by  storm.  Both  of  these 
school  buildings  are  now  among  the  best  in  the  State. 

Years  ago  some  of  these  Agricultural  Schools  were  diverted 
from  their  true  purpose  by  local  interests  and  made  to  do  the  work 
of  local  schools  and  were  not  accomplishing  what  the  State  in¬ 
tended  and  what  was  their  particular  purpose,  which  was  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  study  along  agricultural  lines,  experiments  in  agricultural 
crops,  directing  the  mind  of  the  pupil  to  the  improvements  which 
could  be  made  in  agricultural  methods.  It  has  been  our  purpose 
to  separate  the  local  or  town  school  from  the  agricultural  school 
and  have  the  Congressional  District  realize  the  true  intent  of  their 
establishment.  Since  the  schools  have  been  separated  great  success 
has  been  attained  and  there  has  been  wonderful  development. 
Some  of  our  stations  have  increased  crops  of  corn  from  ten  bushels 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  per  acre  and  seed  cotton  from  five 
hundred  pounds  per  acre  to  three  thousand  pounds.  Marked  im¬ 
provement  has  also  been  shown  in  truck  farming  and  stock-raising. 
The  Agricultural  Schools  now  have  1,209  pupils. 

Normal  Schools — 

The  four  Normal  Schools,  Troy,  Livingston,  Florence  and  Jack¬ 
sonville  had  an  increased  appropriation  of  $5,000  a  year  each. 
They  now  have  1,504  pupils. 

The  design  of  these  schools  is  to  prepare  the  students  to  be 
teachers  and  it  is  a  wonderful  proposition  that  Alabama  has  now 
in  the  making  and  moulding  of  1,500  young  men  and  young 
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women  as  the  future  school  teachers  of  the  State.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  greater  force  in  motion  for  the  good  of  the  State. 

The  Polytechnic  Institute — 

The  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Auburn  was  given  $224,000  for 
increased  buildings  and  out  of  this  fund  there  have  grown  into  life 
the  Smith  Dormitory,  Brown  Mechanical,  Carnegie  Library  and 
Agricultural  Hall,  all  splendid,  well-equipped  buildings.  There 
has  also  been  built  a  water  works  system  for  securing  pure  water, 
bathing  and  sanitation  and  an  electric  light  and  power  system. 
The  maintenance  fund  of  this  Institution  was  also  increased  and 
made  permanent.  Auburn  now  has  nearly  800  students,  a  splendid 
body  of  young  men  and  it  is  the  greatest  school  south  of  the  Ohio 
River  and  a  just  pride  to  the  State. 

The  University — 

At  the  University  all  the  old  buildings  have  been  repaired  and 
restored  and  a  number  of  new  modern  buildings  added.  The 
Smith  Biological  Building,  the  Mine  and  Mechanical  Building  and 
the  Academic  Building  are  all  excellent  new  structures.  The  water 
works  and  dormitory  system  have  been  rebuilt.  The  Mobile  Medi¬ 
cal  College  has  been  rebuilt  and  made  a  part  of  the  University, 
and  the  law  school  has  been  given  new  quarters.  We  now  have  at 
the  University  facilities  for  academic,  scientific,  medical  and  legal 
attainments  that  a  great  many  young  men  are  taking  advantage 
of  and  a  great  panorama  of  possibilities  has  been  laid  out,  and 
established.  $25,000  a  year  was  given  for  increased  maintenance 
and  $5,000  a  year  additional  to  the  Medical  Department. 

Girls'  Industrial  School — 

At  Montevallo,  the  Alabama’s  Girls’  Industrial  School  shows 
wonderful  development.  It  is  a  girls’  college  that  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  on  a  broad  and  superior  basis  and  furnishes  facilities  for 
development  along  any  chosen  vocation.  Nearly  five  hundred  girls 
are  now  availing  themselves  of  this  offering  that  Alabama  has 
made  to  the  young  women  of  the  State.  Every  economy  and  pro¬ 
vision  for  successful  education  is  there  offered. 

In  all  the  systems  of  schools  which  Alabama  now  offers  to  the 
citizenship  of  the  State,  the  design  is  good  and  the  success  should 
be  immeasurable. 
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Braxton  Bragg  Comer’s  Views  on  Certain  Issues  of  His  Time 
Convicts — 

The  present  arrangement  governing  our  convicts  seems  to  be 
giving  reasonably  humane  treatment  to  the  convict  and  large 
revenue  to  the  State,  meaning  by  humane  treatment  that  con¬ 
sideration  commensurate  with  the  nature  and  condition  of  their 
employment,  the  State  having  changed  its  policy  from  attempting 
to  give  the  convicts  the  hygienic  conditions  of  a  farm  and  outdoor 
exercise  to  the  condition  of  more  secure  keep  and  larger  earning 
capacity.  “The  way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard;”  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  devise  a  system  securing  the  deserved  punishment,  at  the 
same  time  carrying  out  the  full  hygienic  conditions  and  humanity 
of  treatment.  I  would  suggest  that  this  arrangement  lately  insti¬ 
tuted  should  be  fully  tested,  making  from  time  to  time  such  im¬ 
provements  as  may  be  necessary. 

The  methods  of  hiring  and  working  and  treatment  of  county 
convicts  have  been  criticised.  I  would  suggest  your  investigation, 
and  remedial  legislation. 

Jails — 

The  jails  of  Alabama  for  the  keep  and  care  of  the  prisoners  are 
in  a  great  many  instances  in  a  very  crowded  state  and  require 
your  investigation  and  remedial  legislation. 

The  practice  of  hiring  the  board  and  keep  of  a  man  in  chains  to 
anyone  who  expects  to  make  money  from  the  economy  of  it,  or  the 
saving  of  it,  is  wrong  in  principle  and  is  obliged  in  a  great  many 
instances  to  bring  about  serious  abuses.  Besides  being  the  object  of 
cupidity  in  the  making  of  money,  it  also  excites  the  disposition  to 
keep  the  jails  full  for  the  purpose  of  making  more  money.  The 
State  very  wisely  took  the  care  of  the  convicts  in  its  own  hands 
when  hiring  them  out  because  it  was  found  by  experience  that 
serious  abuses  by  not  giving  the  proper  food  and  good  care  were 
the  result. 

The  report  of  the  convict  inspectors  shows  this  to  be  the  case 
and  why  should  the  State  continue  to  practice  out  of  date  methods 
of  farming  out  the  care  of  prisoners  of  the  State  at  so  much  per 
diem,  when  every  history  shows  that  this  method  has  almost  with¬ 
out  exception  been  abused.  A  man  in  jail  is  in  the  custody  of  the 
State  and  humanity  demands  that  he  should  have  reasonable  care. 
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I  suggest  laws  making  it  a  part  of  the  State’s  duty  to  feed  its  own 
prisoners,  and  also  suggest  a  law  to  have  a  State  inspector  of  the 
jails  of  the  State.  I  think  this  would  be  in  the  interest  of  both 
humanity  and  economy. 

Child  Labor — 

There  is  quite  a  development  of  cotton  mills  and  mining  inter¬ 
ests  in  the  State,  and  in  both  of  these,  particularly  the  former,  boys 
and  girls  of  tender  age  can  be  used.  The  best  interest  of  the  State 
demands  that  there  should  be  a  limitation  of  age  and  State  super¬ 
vision  of  their  employment. 

On  the  farm  and  in  other  outdoor  work  a  continuance  of  labor 
is  impossible  on  account  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather.  I  sug¬ 
gest,  therefore,  that  you  introduce  a  graduated  limitation  of  age, 
and  also  some  method  with  regard  to  the  introduction  of  compul¬ 
sory  education;  thus,  not  only  breaking  into  the  possible  continuity 
of  indoor  work,  but  also  giving  the  advantages  of  education.  At 
the  same  time,  I  will  caution  you  that  a  great  many  people  have 
gone  to  the  mills  to  work  because  they  have  found  by  experience 
that  they  can  earn  more  money  and  do  better  there  than  they  can 
elsewhere,  and  in  large  families  they  can  better  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves  with  their  earning  capacity  there  than  elsewhere,  and  it  is  a 
very  serious  matter  for  the  State  to  assume  the  guardianship  as  to 
how  and  when  these  people  shall  work  and  direct  and  dictate  to 
them  by  methods  of  law  as  to  whether  they  shall  or  shall  not  work 
where  they  think  to  their  best  interest. 

In  the  rural  districts  and  in  towns  and  cities  there  are  many 
poor  families,  many  poor  families  with  children,  and  any  one 
familiar  with  the  conditions  of  such  things  would  know  that  many 
of  them  could  do  better  in  the  mill  than  elsewhere. 

The  Youthful  Offender — 

The  State  has  rightfully  proposed  to  divide  the  two,  that  is,  the 
adult  and  youthful  convict,  the  first  step  in  this  line  being  the 
incipient  home  and  school  at  East  Lake.  The  work  accomplished 
by  the  ladies  with  what  subscriptions  they  could  get  from  the 
public  and  the  meager  help  from  the  counties  and  State  has  been 
wonderful;  and  the  success  of  this  work,  bounded  in  as  it  has  been 
by  its  meagerness  of  funds,  is  best  attested  by  inspection  of  same. 
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I  strongly  recommend  that  a  sufficiency  of  the  general  fund  be 
diverted  to  the  upbuilding  and  enlarging  of  facilities  for  the  care, 
not  only  of  those  there,  but  whatever  of  other  numbers  there  may 
be  necessary  to  be  sent,  to  keep  them  separate  and  keep  the  best 
influences  around  these  boys  at  the  beginning  of  their  life,  giving 
them  every  opportunity  that  the  State  can  furnish  for  reformation. 
As  long  as  we  recognize  the  principle  that  bad  company  is  destruc¬ 
tive  even  in  our  home  life,  how  much  more  so  must  it  be  in  the 
chained  or  convict  life;  and  if  we  in  our  homes  recognized  the 
importance  of  securing  good  influences,  how  much  higher  is  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  separate  these  boys  and  give  them  the  best 
influence  rather  than  the  worst? 

I  strongly  recommend  sufficient  appropriation  to  secure  dormi¬ 
tories  and  facilities  for  the  keep  of  all  the  youthful  criminals,  and 
it  will  in  the  end,  if  there  be  anything  in  the  axioms  of  life,  be 
much  more  economic  and  upbuilding  to  the  State,  speaking  on 
surface  grounds  alone,  than  to  let  them  go  on  with  the  associations 
of  adult  and  hardened  convicts  of  the  State. 

Manufacturers — 

It  is  evident  that  the  tariff  as  a  policy  of  the  United  States  gov¬ 
ernment  is  here  to  stay.  It  is  also  evident  that  Alabama  being 
largely  agricultural  has  not  shared  in  this  species  of  patronage  and 
benefit  given  by  the  government.  As  a  matter  of  State  policy,  we 
should  give  our  people  the  opportunities  for  versatile  employment, 
and  should  give  our  State  a  chance  to  share  in  that  great  wealth 
made  by  other  States  in  the  manufacturing  of  goods  of  every 
description,  particularly  that  of  cotton. 

At  10  cents  a  pound  our  farmers  make  money  and  get  a  fair 
return  on  their  lands  and  labor,  and  this  wealth  stays  within  the 
State.  The  average  amount  per  pound  which  the  manufacturer 
makes  is  12  to  15  cents  per  pound;  we  could  more  than  double  the 
value  of  the  pounds  of  cotton  raised  in  the  State  by  manufacturing 
it  in  the  State.  If  the  State  could  manufacture  every  pound  of 
cotton  that  it  grows,  giving  that  much  additional  employment  to 
the  citizens  of  the  State,  and  that  much  additional  wealth  and 
value  to  the  economics  of  the  State,  it  would  be  a  great  point 
achieved.  Also  the  State  is  now  one  of  the  largest  owners  of  timber 
lands  and  iron  and  coal  lands.  If  we  could  but  get  an  equitable 
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adjustment  of  the  freight  rates  within  the  State  so  as  to  encourage 
the  building  of  industries,  which  use  crude  materials,  it  would 
tend  more  than  anything  else  to  increase  the  wealth  of  the  State 
and  to  increase  the  citizenship  of  the  State,  securing  the  diversi¬ 
fication  of  interests  that  the  United  States  government  encourages 
by  its  tariff  system,  and  the  State  in  following  the  policy  of  the 
government  perforce  would  best  secure  it  by  adopting  the  same 
lines. 

Election  of  U.  S.  Senators — 

I  recommend  that  you  pass  a  resolution  requesting  our  con¬ 
gressmen  to  favor  an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  to 
have  the  Federal  Senators  elected  by  the  people  instead  of  by  the 
Legislature,  as  at  present. 

Primary  Elections — 

The  selection  by  a  primary  of  all  the  officers,  county,  State  and 
federal,  has  proven  very  satisfactory  to  the  people  at  large,  and 
has  no  doubt  best  served  the  economic  interest  of  the  State.  This 
method  of  making  an  officer  directly  responsible  to  all  of  the  voters 
of  the  State,  rather  than  having  them  selected  by  conventions,  has 
proven  more  satisfactory,  and  I  would  suggest  that  enactment  of 
statutes  requiring  the  holding  of  a  general  primary  the  third 
Monday  in  August  preceding  a  general  election,  in  which  primary 
all  the  political  parties  of  the  State  can  vote  for  the  candidates  of 
their  choice,  whether  candidates  be  for  federal  or  State  offices,  and 
the  cost  of  holding  said  primary  shall  be  paid  for  by  the  State. 

Political  Workers — 

I  recommend  the  enactment  of  laws  prohibiting  all  persons 
who  may  be  hereafter  employed  for  political  purposes  from  en¬ 
gaging  in  the  work  of  said  employment  until  they  shall  first 
register  their  names  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose  in  the 
probate  office  of  the  county  or  counties,  in  which  they  propose  to 
work  and  state  under  oath  by  whom  they  are  employed,  and  the 
compensation  they  are  receiving  or  expect  to  receive  for  such 
employment. 

Biennial  Legislatures — 

Quadrennial  sessions  of  the  Legislature  are  too  infrequent  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  a  rapidly  developing  and  advancing 
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State,  and  oftentimes  too  long  delay  relief  much  needed  by  the 
people.  Fifty  days  for  legislation  for  four  years  are  too  short  a  time 
in  which  to  make  proper  investigation  of  conditions  and  acquire 
proper  knowledge  for  the  preparation  of  statutes  necessary  for  the 
care  of  the  people.  I  recommend  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  Alabama  providing  for  biennial  sessions. 

I  immigration — 

There  is  a  great  demand  for  labor  in  nearly  every  industry  of 
the  State;  unquestionably  many  industries  are  being  retarded  by 
the  scarcity  of  labor,  and  there  is  quite  a  demand  that  the  State 
should  lend  its  aid  towards  securing  more  workers  by  importing 
them  from  lands  across  the  sea.  There  has  been  some  suggestion  of 
bringing  in  cheap  labor,  coolies  and  South  Italians.  I  understand 
that  Alabama  has  only  eight  tenths  of  one  per  cent  of  foreign 
population,  and  suggest  that  while  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of 
every  species  of  interest  to  increase  our  citizenship  it  would  be  a 
very  dangerous  and  hurtful  proposition  to  increase  that  citizenship 
at  the  expense  of  the  quality  of  citizenship.  The  introduction  of  a 
low  class  of  labor  under  the  general  labor  conditions  of  the  State 
today,  would  tend  to  level  our  present  labor  and  their  pay  to 
that  class. 

More  than  40  per  cent  of  our  population  are  negroes,  furnish¬ 
ing  a  low  order  of  labor.  It  is  certainly  a  sufficient  burden  on  the 
white  men  of  the  State  to  take  care  of,  educate  and  build  up  the 
negro,  and  I  can  imagine  no  greater  curse  to  the  State  than  the 
introduction  of  a  low  class  of  white  labor. 

Statistics  show  that  some  400,000  of  our  people  have  emigrated, 
evidently  because  of  the  conditions  outside  of  the  State  were  better 
than  those  within  the  State.  The  present  development  and  com¬ 
petitive  demand  for  labor  increasing  wages,  increasing  the  cost 
and  value  of  product,  would  of  itself  tend  to  attract  not  only  new 
labor,  but  also  prevent  the  emigration  of  our  own  people. 

Nearly  all  of  our  people  are  laborers,  a  very  large  per  cent  of 
them  do  manual  work,  and  very  nearly  all  of  the  balance,  whether 
as  clerk  or  merchant,  employer  or  employe,  in  the  higher  paid 
industrial  and  mercantile  lines,  depend  on  the  price  of  labor  for 
what  they  make,  and  you  could  strike  no  more  vital  blow  at  their 
welfare  than  to  introduce  a  system  of  immigration  that  would 
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tend  to  reduce  the  earning  capacity  of  labor  on  the  farm  or  in  the 
office  or  factory,  or  elsewhere.  I  would  caution  you  to  not  be  led 
across  the  best  interests  of  our  people  and  the  future  of  our  State  by 
the  clamor  of  those  who  to  promote  some  present  enterprise  would 
lead  you  into  the  false  position  of  introducing  into  our  State  a  class 
of  people  that  would  hurt  our  best  interest  instead  of  amalgamat¬ 
ing  with  our  present  citizenship  and  improving  the  future  of  the 
State.  It  is  true  that  we  want  immigrants.  Immigrants  built  Cull¬ 
man  County,  immigrants  have  spread  over  all  of  our  North,  South 
and  Southeast  counties  and  a  great  many  have  come  to  Jefferson 
County,  and  they  are  still  coming.  This  natural  inflow  and  natural 
increase  of  our  population  will  in  time  take  care  of  a  great  many 
of  our  necessities.  We  had  better  content  ourselves  with  this  influx 
and  natural  increase  rather  than  take  the  risk  of  foreigners  below 
a  reasonable  standard  of  excellence,  and  if  the  State  gives  aid, 
whether  by  the  use  of  its  name  or  means,  to  any  immigration 
policy,  it  should  be  under  many  safeguards  and  restrictions. 

The  Negro — 

We  have  in  Alabama  800,000  citizens  of  the  colored  or  negro 
race.  These  people  are  a  part  of  our  body  politic,  and  our  duty  to 
them  and  to  ourselves  is  to  help  to  remove  from  their  way  every 
obstruction  to  successful  progress. 

I  was  born  and  reared  in  Barbour  County;  have  been  affiliated 
with  negroes  in  business  all  of  my  life,  first  as  slaves,  afterwards 
as  free  men;  have  worked,  and  am  working,  large  areas  of  farm 
lands  today  with  them  the  only  laborers,  and  am  familiar  with  all 
the  environments  attending  these  two  conditions.  I  have  always 
felt  a  friendship  and  lively  interest  in  their  welfare,  and  these 
suggestions  to  you  and  to  them  will  be  with  the  intent  of  kindness 
and  the  wish  for  good. 

I  am  grieved  to  say  that  there  is  more  friction  now  between  the 
races  than  there  has  been  for  years,  and  I  believe  this  friction  is 
growing.  How  to  stop  and  reverse  the  current  is  a  question  well 
worth  your  study  and  attention.  .  . 

.  .  .  Our  prejudices  are  not  against  them,  they  are  for  them; 
we  are  taxing  ourselves  to  educate  their  children,  we  are  taxing 
ourselves  to  give  them  the  protection  and  care  of  our  government; 
we  ask  them  to  inculcate  within  themselves  the  absolute  folly  of 
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securing  from  the  laws,  either  federal  or  State,  an  underbolstering 
of  conditions  that  their  merits  as  a  people  or  a  race  will  not  sustain. 

These  extracts  from  Governor  Comer’s  gubernatorial  messages 
deal  with  the  questions  which  overshadowed  all  others  during  the 
first  part  of  his  administration,  in  which,  to  quote  Allen  Johnson 
Going,  “he  successfully  instituted  State  control  over  the  railroads 
and  established  firmly  his  educational  program.  Thus,  for  the  last 
year  and  a  half  he  could  concentrate  on  what  became  his  third 
major  objective,  constitutional  prohibition.  .  .”  The  Governor’s 
attitude  was  all  important  from  the  early  movement  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  which  brought  him  into  line  with  the  prohibitionists. 

“In  place  of  the  railroad  Governor  Comer  now  substituted  the 
saloon  as  the  target  for  his  attack;  changing  only  two  words  in  a 
familiar  phrase,  he  said,  ‘The  question  now  is  whether  the  saloon 
shall  dominate  and  control  the  state  or  the  state  dominate  and 
control  the  saloon.’  On  January  1,  1909,  he  signed  the  prohibition 
statute.  “Every  power  in  the  state  will  be  used  to  exterminate  the 
evils  of  intemperance,”  he  declared.  It  was  only  natural  that  one 
of  his  temperament  should  plunge  with  vigor  into  the  next  domi¬ 
nant  political  and  moral  struggle  of  his  day.  .  } 


1  For  Genealogical  records,  see  Part  IX. 
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JOHN  FLETCHER  COMER 

John  Fletcher  Comer  was  the  fifth  son  of  Catharine  Drewry 
Comer  and  John  Fletcher  Comer.  He  was  born  on  January  5,  1854, 
and  died  February  22,  1927.  Early  in  life  he  married  Elizabeth 
Waters  Thornton,  a  daughter  of  Judge  and  Mrs.  Robert  Dozier 
Thornton,  of  Midway,  Alabama,  one  of  the  county’s  most  promi¬ 
nent  families,  long  entrenched  in  that  aristocratic  old  section. 
Elizabeth’s  grandmother  on  her  maternal  side  was  Eliza  Ann  Seay, 
a  sister  of  Mrs.  John  Wallace  Comer,  as  previously  recorded.  They 
were  Edgefield,  South  Carolina  folk,  but  Elizabeth  was  born  in 
Midway  on  November  30,  1855. 

Fletcher,  as  he  was  widely  known  throughout  the  countryside, 
was  only  four  years  old  when  his  father  died,  and  so  his  earliest 
association  and  memories  were  of  his  mother  who  saw  to  his  edu¬ 
cation.  His  young  boyhood  was  spent  entirely  at  Old  Spring  Hill, 
with  the  exception  of  some  schooling  at  Warrior’s  Stand  and 
Eufaula,  and  later  wider  opportunities  at  the  university  at  Greens¬ 
boro.  By  the  time  that  he  settled  down  at  Midway  and  married 
he  had  established  himself  as  a  practical  and  progressive  farmer 
and  an  exponent  of  both  the  new  and  old  schools  of  agriculture. 
He  was  the  first  man  in  the  county  to  import  pure  bred  cattle.  By 
heritage  he  was  a  lover  of  the  land — deeply  rooted  in  its  traditions 
and  yet  realizing  the  changing  economy  of  his  time  which  made 
the  outside  world  write  and  talk  of  the  New  South.  But  it  was 
upon  the  shoulders  of  men  like  Fletcher  Comer  that  the  New  South 
rose  from  its  ashes  and  rebuilt  a  civilization  which  had  been 
destroyed  by  war. 

As  a  leader  in  civic  matters  of  his  community  and  a  strong 
friend  of  education,  we  find  his  name  on  a  school  board  and  shap¬ 
ing  other  public  affairs,  but  the  tradition  is  that  so  strong  was  his 
convictions  that  when  Midway  had  two  schools,  one  a  Methodist 
and  the  other  a  Baptist,  that  he  was  always  on  the  Methodist 
Board.  At  one  time  he  was  postmaster  at  the  little  station  known 
as  James,  now  Comer,  on  the  Central  of  Georgia  Railroad,  but  it 
was  memories  of  Old  Spring  Hill  that  enriched  his  talk — and  this 
was  a  charming  phase  of  his  character.  He  remembered  his  boy- 
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hood  when  he  rode  with  his  brother,  Edward,  from  the  plantation 
to  Eufaula — where  his  mother  had  placed  her  two  younger  boys 
in  school.  Fletcher  and  Edward  had  ridden  horseback  from  Old 
Spring  Hill  to  Eufaula — eighteen  miles,  over  the  roughest  of  roads. 
He  remembered  one  unforgettable  incident — the  day  of  a  circus. 
They  had  driven  a  balky  mule,  and  a  part  of  the  journey  had  been 
consumed  in  gathering  switches  along  the  way.  The  two  boys  took 
turn  about.  When  they  started  back  to  Old  Spring  Hill,  they 
pooled  their  money  and  bought  a  buggy  whip.  But  on  the  home¬ 
ward  journey,  the  mule  went  so  fast  that  the  whip  was  not  needed. 
“Never  had  to  use  it  a  single  time!  That  mule  flew!” 

The  romance  of  Elizabeth  and  Fletcher  culminated  in  one  of 
the  happiest  of  marriages.  Elizabeth  was  well  educated  and  fitted 
into  the  social  life  of  the  South  of  that  time,  when  her  young 
daughters  and  a  son  were  making  life  in  the  Comer  home  at 
Midway  interesting  in  the  extreme,  for  desirable  beaux  made  their 
appearance  and  there  were  weddings  one  after  the  other  in  that 
family — every  bride  selecting  the  “30th”  for  her  wedding  day,  as 
an  omen  of  good  luck  and  wearing  the  very  same  orange  blossoms 
which  had  been  locked  away  from  the  very  first  wedding — even 
Mrs.  John  Wallace  Comer,  the  lovely  aunt  of  Elizabeth’s  had  worn 
them,  then  Elizabeth  herself  and  on  down,  indeed  to  the  very 
present,  not  a  bride  of  the  long  list  of  descendants  has  ever  fastened 
her  tulle  veil  except  under  the  orange  blossoms  of  another  day, 
preserved  in  her  family. 

Elizabeth — Mrs.  Fletcher  Comer — received  her  education  un¬ 
der  the  Rev.  A.  F.  Dix,  who  was  for  years  principal  of  the  Midway 
School.  He  was  later  elected  to  a  professorship  in  Mary  Sharpe 
College  at  Winchester,  and  Elizabeth  went  with  him  and  his 
family  to  Winchester  and  remained  until  after  her  graduation. 
She  was  proud  of  her  sheepskin  diploma  “written  in  Latin.” 

Elizabeth  and  Fletcher  Comer  lived  to  celebrate  their  Golden 
Wedding.  The  elaborate  arrangements  for  this  happy  occasion  as 
described  in  an  old  newspaper  clipping  show  that  the  old  days  of 
the  South  were  slow  in  vanishing. 

“The  home  was  aglow  with  masses  of  golden  colored  chrysan- 
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themums.  The  mantel  and  buffet  in  the  dining  room  were  banked 
with  the  same  flowers,  with  tall  French  baskets  filled  with  blos¬ 
soms  in  effective  arrangement  and  each  basket  tied  with  large 
bows  of  gold  metaled  tulle. 

“The  bride’s  table,  overlaid  with  lace  over  gold  metal  cloth, 
was  centered  with  a  large  cake,  embossed  and  burning  fifty  yellow 
tapers.  Surrounding  were  fifty  golden  candlesticks,  holding  tapers. 
A  part  of  the  decorative  scheme  was  a  miniature  bride  and  groom.” 

And  the  Comer  garden! 

“In  this  yard,  which  is  very  large,  are  crab-apple,  yellow 
jassamine,  dogwood,  red  bud,  sweet  shrub,  grand  sire  graybeard, 
crepe  myrtle,  japonicas,  pink,  white  and  red,  varigated,  a  purple 
magnolia — all  now  in  full  bloom,  with  hundreds  of  narcissi, 
buttercups,  johnquills,  daffodils,  now  abloom  in  all  their  beauty. 
The  wisteria,  white  and  purple,  will  soon  be  in  bloom;  these  have 
climbed  to  the  tallest  trees.” 

Thus  they  lived  for  over  fifty  years. 

John  Fletcher  Comer  was  the  first  of  the  Comer  brothers  to  be 
buried  in  the  Comer  Mausoleum,  erected  in  the  Old  Spring  Hill 
churchyard. 

Elizabeth  died  on  May  19,  1944.  They  bore  her  to  the  Comer 
Mausoleum  to  rest  beside  her  husband.  But  long  before  her  death, 
she  had  been  the  recipient  of  the  coveted  “orchid,”  presented  by 
the  editor  of  The  Birmingham  News  to  an  outstanding  Alabama 
woman.  And  today  her  descendants  draw  from  an  old  mahogany 
desk  such  tributes  as  this,  written  at  her  death: 

“Mrs.  Comer  possessed  a  brilliant  mind  and  was  a  most  gifted 
speaker.  One  of  her  most  vital  interests  was  her  church.  She 
taught  the  Lizzie  Comer  Bible  Class  for  fifty-six  years.  She  was  a 
most  able  teacher  with  Bible  history  at  her  command.  She  denied 
herself  many  lovely  trips  that  she  might  meet  her  class  on  Sunday 
morning.  She  was  president  of  the  Woman’s  Missionary  Society 
for  many  years.  In  the  work  of  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Con¬ 
federacy  she  was  outstanding,  having  served  as  president  many 
years  and  was  made  life  president  of  the  Midway  Guards  Chapter. 
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Mrs.  Comer  was  an  active  member  of  all  the  clubs  in  her  eighty- 

eighth  year  and  was  a  most  ardent  radio  fan,  keeping  abreast  of 
the  times.” 

But  upon  the  subject  of  the  Confederate  War  and  the  Recon¬ 
struction  period,  when  she  had  been  an  eye-witness  to  events,  she 
was  able  to  leave  an  account  of  authoritative  value  to  her  descend¬ 
ants  and  historical  societies.1 


1  For  the  line  of  descent,  see  Part  IX. 
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EDWARD  TRIPPE  COMER 

This  study  of  the  Comer  family  brings  us  now  to  the  life  and 
times  of  Edward  Trippe  Comer,  the  youngest  son  of  Catharine 
Drewry  Comer  and  John  Fletcher  Comer.  He  was  born  on  August 
1,  1856,  at  Old  Spring  Hill  and  died  on  March  31,  1927,  in  Savan¬ 
nah,  Georgia.  He  is  buried  in  the  Comer  Mausoleum,  in  the 
Spring  Hill  churchyard.  Edward  Trippe  Comer  married  Georgie 
Shackelford  Collier,  who  was  born  at  Camden,  South  Carolina. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Colonel  Cowles  Miles  Collier  and  Hannah 
Celeste  Shackelford.  In  The  National  Cyclopedia  of  American 
Biography ,  which  constitutes  a  history  of  American  achievement 
in  terms  of  biography  and  takes  pains  to  make  a  representative 
selection  from  every  phase  of  the  nation’s  life  and  to  write  sketches 
of  those  careers  which  have  added  to  the  development  of  the 
Republic,  Edward  Trippe  Comer’s  career  is  set  forth  in  the  role  of 
financier,  cotton  expert,  manufacturer  and  planter.  And  in  the 
tradition  of  the  Comer  men  he  became  outstanding  in  his  genera¬ 
tion.  His  father  died  two  years  after  Edward’s  birth,  and  to  the 
widowed  Catharine  fell  the  grave  responsibility  of  bringing  up  the 
fatherless  boy,  with  five  older  brothers. 

Edward  had  the  early  schooling  that  the  neighborhood  afford¬ 
ed.  When  the  important  question  of  a  college  career  came  up,  he 
enrolled  at  the  University  of  Alabama,  but,  after  a  few  months, 
became  ill  and  was  sent  home  on  a  leave  of  absence.  After  recover¬ 
ing,  instead  of  going  back  to  the  University,  he  went  to  Savannah 
and  worked  in  the  cotton  factorage  and  warehouse  business  with 
his  oldest  brother,  Hugh  Moss.  While  in  Savannah,  he  lived  with 
his  brother,  and  worked  there  for  him  until  he  was  twenty-one 
years  old.  He  then  became  a  junior  partner,  and  but  for  an  unex¬ 
pected  turn  in  the  wheel  of  fortune  might  have  lived  his  life  out 
in  that  city.  It  was  in  1893  that  Donald  Comer,  then  sixteen  years 
old,  a  nephew  of  Edward  Trippe,  visited  him  and  Mrs.  Comer  at 
their  ranch.  That  memorable  summer  remained  so  fresh  in  Donald 
Comer’s  mind  that  he  was  able  to  give  an  account  of  it  many 
years  afterward.1 

1  Address  at  the  dedication  of  the  Edward  Trippe  Comer  Auditorium  of  the  Bibb  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  Columbus,  Georgia. 
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There  is  perhaps  no  other  account  extant  that  so  intimately 
reveals  the  personal  side  of  Edward  Trippe  Comer,  certainly  none 
which  could  bring  before  us  the  large  practical  ability  of  this  man 
and  at  the  same  time  furnishes  testimony  to  his  remarkable  quali¬ 
ties.  The  present  work  would  be  incomplete  without  it,  for  it  tells 
a  valiant  story: 

“Hugh  Moss  Comer  had  extensive  investments  in  the  ranching 
business  in  Western  Texas,  all  in  the  hands  of  an  absent  partner, 
and  things  had  not  gone  well  at  all.  He  asked  his  young  brother 
to  go  to  Texas  and  close  out  the  business.  E.  T.  Comer  found  out, 
however,  when  he  got  to  Texas  that  there  was  no  market  for 
cattle,  and  that  liquidation  at  that  time  could  be  accomplished  only 
at  a  tremendous  sacrifice.  He  wired  his  brother  accordingly,  and 
at  the  same  time  said  he  thought  he  would  like  ranching  himself 
and  suggested  that  he  would  be  willing  to  buy  a  half  interest  and 
stay  in  Texas  and  run  the  business.  A  wire  came  back  immediately 
agreeing  to  the  arrangement,  and  telling  him  to  fix  his  own  price 
and  send  notes  for  his  half,  the  notes  to  run  the  first  three  years 
without  interest.  So,  without  the  slightest  experience,  Edward 
Comer  found  himself  overnight  in  the  cattle  business  in  West 
Texas,  forty  miles  west  of  the  last  railroad  terminal,  at  the  head  of 
the  South  Concho  River  with  the  Pecos  not  very  far  away. 

He  went  to  Texas  in  1887.  He  married  the  following  year  and 
took  his  young  bride  to  the  ranch.  At  that  time  all  the  cowboys 
carried  guns,  and  the  range  was  open  and  free.  These  particular 
lands  were  public  lands.  The  first  thing  Mr.  Comer  did  was  to 
lease  300,000  acres  of  these  lands  from  the  State;  ship  posts  into 
that  treeless  country  by  the  carload  and  put  barbed  wire  around 
this  great  tract  with  cross  wires  dividing  it  into  four  pastures.  He 
began  the  raising  of  cattle.  He  bored  artesian  wells  and  erected 
windmills.  Wiring  lands  was  an  innovation  in  those  days,  and  was 
resented  as  an  intrusion  upon  open  and  free  range  customs.  He 
found  his  wire  cut  time  and  time  again.  He  told  his  ranch  men  to 
put  it  back  every  time;  but  said,  ‘Heaven  help  the  man  if  I  ever 
catch  him  cutting  it.’  His  life  was  threatened,  and  he  was  told  to 
leave  the  country— to  go  back  to  Georgia— but  he  let  it  be  known 
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that  he  could  not  be  driven  away,  and  if  he  went  he  would  have 
to  be  carried  out  dead.  During  all  of  this  time  he,  himself,  went 
unarmed.  He  once  had  to  knock  the  pistol  out  of  another  man’s 
hand  with  the  butt  end  of  his  riding  whip.  Another  time  he  was 
fired  at  point  blank,  and  his  life  saved  by  a  friend  who  knocked 
the  weapon  up.  .  .  .” 

“Those  three  summer  months,”  continues  Mr.  Comer’s  account, 
“will  always  linger  with  me — my  cowboy  saddle  and  hat  and 
gloves;  the  chance  to  try  roping  the  calves.  This  uncle  with  no 
boy  of  his  own  always  knew  what  a  boy  would  like.  I  rode  with 
the  cowboys  to  the  branding  pen — to  the  round-up.  I  was  sent  on 
camping  trips.  Just  my  uncle  and  I  rode  together,  and  I  thought 
many,  many  times  afterwards  of  our  conversations.  I  didn’t  know 
then  as  I  did  later  how  he  was  trying  to  help  and  inspire  me.  I 
remember  the  evenings  we  spent  together  with  my  beautiful  new 
aunt  playing  the  banjo;  the  night  we  sat  up  all  night  waiting  for 
rain  which  didn’t  come;  although  his  neighbors  said  ‘Ed  Comer’s 
pastures  always  got  the  rain  when  theirs’  only  got  dust  storms.’ 

“The  fences  and  windmills  meant  progress,  and  had  become 
the  order  of  the  day.  The  man  from  Georgia  had  won,  and  when 
I  was  there  in  1893  he  had  also  won  the  entire  confidence  and 
respect  of  all  who  knew  him  and  was  one  man  in  that  country  that 
everyone  was  willing  to  sell  cattle  to,  and  let  him  put  his  brand 
over  theirs’  because  they  knew  he  wouldn’t  steal  their  cattle. 

“His  neighbors  tried  to  persuade  him  to  run  for  Congress.  He 
was  not  interested  in  political  office.  However,  he  was  a  great 
believer  in  the  gold  standard  and  an  admirer  of  Grover  Cleveland. 
He  had  a  beautiful  pair  of  Hambletonian  horses,  I  remember, 
which  he  called  ‘Cleve  and  Steve.’  He  became  one  of  the  largest 
ranchmen  of  the  West,  leasing  extensive  acreage  in  Indian  Terri¬ 
tory  and  Montana,  pasturing  as  many  as  50,000  head  of  cattle  at 
one  time  and  his  brand  of  4  Cross  L  was  widely  known  in  the  stock- 
yards  of  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago. 

“During  my  ranch  visit  that  summer  he  took  me  with  him  to 
his  Indian  Territory  land,  leased  from  the  Osage  Indians.  In  a 
covered  wagon  we  went  for  a  week’s  hunting,  fishing  and  camp-  . 
ing  trip  over  those  prairies.  I  really  heard  the  wild  coyotes  howl. 
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Then  on  with  him  I  went  to  Chicago,  where  he  sold  his  cattle  and 
he  sent  me  home  from  there  after  a  perfect  summer.  Was  there 
ever  such  an  uncle? 

‘“But  big  ranches  were  to  have  their  day.  Squatters  came  in 
with  all  the  troubles  they  meant.  An  opportunity  came  to  sell  the 
ranch  to  two  English  brothers  for  a  million  dollars,  and  a  friend, 
commenting  on  the  transaction,  was  heard  to  say  that  ‘there 
wasn’t  a  dirty  dollar  in  it.’  This  man  who  had  mastered  the  cotton 
business  at  thirty-one,  who  had  brought  a  new  order  into  the 
ranching  business  at  forty-one,  came  back  to  Georgia,  and  as  a 
temporary  occupation  built  a  dam  across  the  Chattahoochee  River. 

“When  Mr.  Comer  came  back  to  Georgia,  it  was  only  natural 
that  he  should  become  interested  in  the  Bibb  Mills,  founded  by 
his  brother,  Hugh  Moss  Comer  in  1876,  and  president  until  his 
death  in  1900.  He  sold  the  Columbus  dam  to  these  mills,  became  a 
large  stockholder  and  director  of  the  company,  but  his  heart  was 
set  on  farming.  He  wanted  to  go  to  the  Virginia  Tidewater  coun¬ 
try  where  the  blue  grass  grows  down  to  the  water’s  edge,  but  he 
had  been  made  an  executor  of  his  brother’s  will,  which  required 
a  Georgia  residence;  and  so  he  looked  for  a  Georgia  plantation  and 
found  Millhaven  in  the  piney  woods,  wire  grass  section,  between 
Augusta  and  Savannah — 16,000  acres  with  Briar  Creek  right 
through  the  middle  of  it.  He  wired  and  cross-wired  the  land.  He 
built  two  hundred  and  fifty  cropper  farm  houses.  In  a  section 
where  ten  bushels  of  corn  and  one-third  of  a  bale  of  cotton  per  acre 
were  doing  well,  he  quickly  raised  the  standard  to  forty  bushels  of 
corn  and  more  than  a  bale  to  the  acre,  and  every  year  under  his 
care  Millhaven  land  became  better  and  better.  He  emphasized 
over  and  over  again  that  the  land  should  not  be  robbed.  Where 
scrub  cattle  had  ranged,  he  bred  the  highest  quality  Hereford  beef, 
topping  the  Eastern  market  with  his  cottonseed  meal-fed  steers, 
and  all  during  the  year  he  shipped  many  carloads  of  hogs  to 
market. 

“To  help  him  launch  his  cattle  business  in  Georgia,  he  sent 
West  for  his  old  ranch  foreman,  ‘Bud  Lee,’  and  although  ‘Bud  Lee’ 
was  then  on  his  own  ranch  in  Kansas,  he  left  it  to  work  again  for 
his  old  Texas  employer. 

“He  was  steeped  in  sentiment  for  his  family,  which  found 
early  outlet  in  worshipful  adoration  for  his  mother.  He  had  no 
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recollection  of  his  father,  but  he  tried  to  recall  some  faint  child¬ 
hood  memories.” 

One  little  story  of  his  childhood  he  told  many  years  ago  to 
Donald  Comer.  “It  was  1865,  and  the  war  was  over.  For  four 
years  Southern  ports  had  been  blockaded.  Nothing  came  from  the 
outside — least  of  all  toys.  For  four  years  only  home-made  balls 
and  then,  the  war  just  over,  from  Savannah  there  came  to  eight- 
year-old  Edward  Comer  a  real  ball.  He  took  it  to  school  the  first 
day.  After  school  all  the  boys  stayed  to  play;  a  hard-hit  and  the 
ball  went  over  the  church  yard  among  the  graves.  They  hunted 
and  hunted,  but  it  couldn’t  be  found.  Then  one  boy  after  another 
went  home,  until  finally  in  the  twilight  all  had  gone  but  Edward. 
It  was  dark  now,  but  he  stayed  on;  his  eyes  blinded  with  tears. 
It  was  his  first  store  ball  and  in  the  dark  by  his  father’s  tomb  he 
knelt  and  prayed  that  he  might  find  it.  As  he  rose  from  his  knees 
there  it  lay  at  his  feet.” 

This  devotion  to  the  memory  of  his  parents  took  the  form  of 
memorials.  His  mother,  as  this  record  has  shown,  was  graduated 
in  1841  from  Wesleyan  College,  with  the  A.  B.  degree.  It  was  the 
custom  in  the  fifty  years  of  Wesleyan’s  history  to  grant  an  honor¬ 
ary  M.  A.  degree  to  living  graduates  who  had  been  out  of  college 
at  least  ten  years.  Such  an  honorary  M.  A.  degree  was  granted 
Mrs.  Comer  in  1860. 

Long  before  his  death  Edward  Trippe  Comer  gave  to  Wesleyan 
College,  on  December  4,  1919,  $50,000  to  establish  a  loan  fund  as 
a  memorial.  It  is  known  as  the  “Catharine  L.  Comer  Loan  Fund.” 
The  income  from  the  principal  is  used  for  loans,  “for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  deserving  and  ambitious  young  women  in  obtaining  an 
education  at  the  said  Wesleyan  College.”  It  is  a  very  liberal  loan 
fund  in  that  no  interest  is  charged  while  a  girl  is  still  in  school,  but 
upon  her  discontinuance  or  graduation,  interest  begins  at  the  rate 
not  to  exceed  5%  per  annum.  Over  600  girls  have  been  assisted  at 
Wesleyan  in  securing  their  education  through  loans  from  this  fund. 
Loans  of  approximately  $17,000  are  now  outstanding,  a  good 
many  of  these  girls  who  are  still  students  at  Wesleyan  College. 

Mr.  Comer  provided  in  the  deed  of  gift  that  when  the  principal 
of  the  loan  fund  should  reach  $100,000  the  trustees  of  Wesleyan 
College  would  have  the  right  and  authority  within  their  discretion 
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to  invest  $50,000  of  the  said  fund  in  the  establishment  and  endow¬ 
ment  of  a  new  chair  in  the  said  Wesleyan  College,  to  be  known  as 
the  “Catharine  L.  Comer  Chair”  and  this  authority  was  to  continue 
as  rapidly  as  the  original  gift’s  principal  reached  $100,000,  pro¬ 
viding  always  that  the  loan  fund  should  have  a  principal  sum  on 
hand  of  not  less  than  $50,000. 

The  trustees  in  1942  were  able  to  establish  “The  Catharine  L. 
Comer  Chair  of  Fine  Arts”  with  $50,000  from  the  loan  fund.  The 
original  fund  has  continued  to  grow,  and  at  the  present  time  there 
is  a  principal  in  the  fund  of  $82,000. 

Mr.  Comer,  in  his  will,  provided  for  additional  gifts  to  Wes¬ 
leyan  College  as  follows:  11%  of  l/3rd  of  his  estate  was  to  go  to 
the  art  department  (his  estate  was  valued  at  more  than  $2,000,000 
at  the  time  of  his  death).  This  would  be  approximately  $75,000. 
He  also  provided  that  4%  of  l/3rd  of  his  estate  should  go  to  in¬ 
crease  the  principal  of  Catharine  L.  Comer  Loan  Fund  previously 
established.  This  would  amount  to  approximately  $27,000  on  the 
basis  of  the  value  of  the  estate  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

In  his  will  there  was  also  provision  made  where  in  the  final 
distribution  one-third  of  the  value  of  his  estate  is  to  go  half  and 
half  to  the  University  of  Alabama  and  to  the  University  of  Georgia 
as  a  Student  Loan  Fund. 

For  many  years  now  the  motorists  on  the  highway  leading 
from  Eufaula  and  yet  within  the  boundaries  of  Barbour  County 
have  become  familiar  with  the  gray  stone  markers  and  the  bronze 
tablet  where  the  legend  of  the  Comer  men  comes  to  life.  There  is 
no  need  of  a  descriptive  touch  here,  for  only  the  imagination  is 
needed  to  bring  before  the  mind  those  youthful  days  of  which 
the  legend  tells.  The  road  verges  in  time  and  leads  to  Old  Spring 
Hill  and  on  to  the  Bullock  County  line,  where  gray  stone  and 
bronze  again  perpetuate  the  Comer  legend. 

Edward  Trippe  Comer  did  not  live  to  see  these  memorial 
markers,  but  they  were  his  inspiration  and  the  upkeep  of  the  road¬ 
way  is  made  possible  by  his  annual  endowment  of  $100,000. 

The  camera  has  captured  some  of  the  charm  of  this  country¬ 
side.  The  road  goes  through  the  heart  of  Old  Spring  Hill,  and  by 
the  white-columned  meeting-house.  You  can  sit  in  the  very  pews 
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where  the  family  worshiped.  In  the  family  square  the  sunlight 
will  heighten  the  whiteness  of  the  old  monuments  of  Carrara 
marble  which  mark  the  resting  places  of  John  Fletcher  Comer  and 
Catharine,  and  on  the  monument  to  Catharine  you  will  read  a 
simple  inscription: 

Catharine  L.  Comer 
Daughter 
of 

John  and  Elizabeth  Drewry 
and 

Widow  of 

John  Fletcher  Comer 
Born 

November  11,  1823. 

Died 

March  7,  1898. 
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Chapter  I 

A  Textile  Heritage 

COTTON  manufacturing  in  Alabama  was  practically  un¬ 
known  in  the  years  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the  War 
Between  the  States.  The  State  was  predominantly  agricul¬ 
tural.  Operating  against  any  attempt  at  manufacturing  enterprises 
was  the  lack  of  transportation  facilities  for  shipping  products  other 
than  raw  cotton  as  well  as  the  dependence  upon  slave  labor.  After 
the  introduction  of  the  Whitney  gin,  with  its  immense  stimulation 
of  cotton  culture,  the  planters  generally  sold  their  cotton  in  bale 
and  purchased  its  manufactured  products  from  the  North  or  from 
Europe.  The  Southern  people  preferred  agriculture  rather  than 
commercial  and  industrial  pursuits.  The  industrial  revolution 
which  resulted  in  the  shift  from  hand  spindles  and  looms  to  power 
machinery  played  its  important  part  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  but  the  cotton-growing  states  made  little,  if  any  effort,  in 
fact,  hindered  the  growth  of  cotton  manufacturing  through  many 
decades.1 

Cotton  is  the  great  crop  of  the  South.  It  is  grown  on  about  two 
million  farms  in  the  southern  part  of  our  country.  The  average 
size  of  the  crop  is  about  13  million  bales  of  cotton  lint,  each  weigh¬ 
ing  about  500  pounds,  and  about  6  million  tons  of  cottonseed. 

Large  quantities  of  cotton  are  grown  in  other  countries  too — 
chiefly  India,  China,  Egypt,  Brazil,  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social¬ 
ist  Republics.  These  cottons  differ  in  quality  to  some  extent  from 
those  grown  in  the  United  States  and  there  is  also  considerable 
variation  in  the  varieties  and  qualities  of  cotton  produced  here. 
Usually  about  one-half  of  our  crop  is  used  in  our  own  mills.  The 
remainder  is  exported  chiefly  to  Japan,  Great  Britain,  and  the 
continent  of  Europe. 

The  planting  of  cotton  begins  in  February  in  the  southernmost 
parts  of  the  Cotton  Belt,  and  moves  northwest.  At  the  northern 
edge  of  the  belt  and  at  the  higher  elevations  planting  usually  is 


1  Alabama:  A  Social  and  Economic  History  of  the  State:  Marie  Bankhead  Owen. 
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completed  in  May.  The  methods  of  cultivating,  harvesting,  and 
handling  vary  through  the  Cotton  Belt,  from  rather  primitive  in 
some  sections,  to  very  modern  in  others.  The  crop  requires  much 
hand  work.  Usually  cotton  pickers  of  all  ages  are  in  great  demand 
from  August  through  November.  A  field  of  open  cotton  bolls 
with  men,  women,  and  young  people  picking  along  the  rows  is  a 
characteristic  Southern  scene. 

Most  of  our  1,200  domestic  cotton  mills  that  manufacture  raw 
cotton  into  yarn  and  cloth  are  located  in  the  cotton-growing  states. 
Massachusetts  leads  the  non-cotton-growing  states  in  manufactur¬ 
ing  cotton.  The  principal  products  are  woven  cloth  and  cotton 
yarn,  waste  that  is  sold  to  other  industries,  batting,  wadding,  and 
mattress  felts. 

Most  of  the  principal  uses  are  familiar  to  us  all.  Outstanding 
are  work  clothes,  house  dresses,  shirts,  sheets,  pillowcases,  towels, 
and  tablecloths.  Industrial  uses,  like  making  automobile  tires, 
cotton  bags,  and  belts  and  belting,  require  about  as  much  cotton 
as  is  used  for  clothing. 

Since  the  shift  from  hand  spindles  and  looms  to  power  ma¬ 
chinery  substantial  improvements  have  been  made  in  manufac¬ 
turing  processes  from  the  standpoint  of  the  quantity  of  goods 
produced  per  man  and  per  machine  and  of  the  quality  of  finished 
products.  Most  of  these  changes  are  technical  in  nature  and 
deserve  more  discussion  than  is  possible  here. 

The  Avondale  Mills  make  up  one  of  the  largest  textile  systems 
of  the  entire  country.  The  organization  is  southern  owned,  the 
controlling  interest  being  held  by  the  family  of  the  late  Governor 
Braxton  Bragg  Comer.  The  distinct  units,  manufacturing  a  variety 
of  pioducts  and  located  in  seven  separate  Alabama  communities 
make  up  the  group.  Among  the  diversified  products  of  the  mills 
are:  cloth  for  use  as  garments  in  such  tropical  climes  as  the 
I  hilippine  Islands,  Cuba,  and  Central  America,  coarser  cloths  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  automobile  tops  and  upholstering,  yarn, 
rope,  sateens,  sheeting,  chambray,  shirtings,  corduroy  cloth  and 
other  fabrics  that  find  their  way  into  many  parts  of  the  world. 

It  was  Governor  Comer — then  president  of  the  Avondale  Mills 
—the  great  textile  legacy  which  he  left  his  family— who  plead 
that  cotton,  a  national  product,  should  have  national  recognition. 
Cotton  never  had  an  abler  or  more  eloquent  spokesman. 
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The  following  article  which  appeared  in  the  Manufacturer's 
Record  on  January  2,  1919,  is  as  timely  as  if  it  had  just  been  clip¬ 
ped  from  our  daily  press.  Governor  Comer  saw  clearly  that  none 
of  us  can  prosper  unless  we  have  a  prosperous  agriculture.  He 
knew  that  the  cotton  farmer  is  the  best  customer  the  cotton  mill 
has  and  that,  therefore,  those  who  spin  and  weave  cotton  are 
not  benefitted  by  a  price  for  cotton  which  impoverishes  the  cotton 
farmer. 

Governor  Comer  was  not  only  a  coiner  of  phrases,  but  a  coiner 
of  words.  He  said  in  this  article  “If  the  war  labor  boards  had  fixed 
the  price  of  cotton  field  laborers  at  anything  like  the  equivalent 
of  any  other  labor,  the  cost  of  cotton  would  have  gone  darjelling.” 
The  editor  of  the  Manufacturer's  Record  looked  through  all  his 
dictionaries  and  finally  wrote  Governor  Comer  for  the  meaning  of 
“darjeeling.”  The  Governor  replied  that  Darjelling  was  a  city  in 
the  mountains  of  India,  located  at  a  very  high  altitude. 

“Cotton  growing  is  sectional.  Its  use,  like  sunlight,  reaches 
the  furthest  clime.  The  world  demands  it,  and,  like  sunlight, 
the  world  demands  it  cheap.  Cotton,  fabulous  in  its  benefi¬ 
cences,  a  depressant,  a  cure,  only  to  the  section  which  pro¬ 
duces  it.  Cotton  brought  the  slaves  from  the  East  to  the  South 
at  a  price  that  was  productive  of  internecine  strife  and  of 
civil  war. 

“The  invention  of  the  cotton  gin  converted  Daniel  Webster 
from  a  free-trader  into  a  tariff  advocate  and  changed  John  C. 
Calhoun  from  a  tariff  advocate  into  a  free-trader. 

“Cotton  helped  make  New  England  a  great  manufacturing 
center;  made  New  England  the  Government’s  ward  in  tariff 
protection;  made  New  England  rich. 

“Cotton  made  the  South  the  defenders  of  slavery,  the  dere¬ 
licts  of  agriculture,  the  victims  of  a  vindictive  peace,  and 
consigned  them  to  a  sectional  prejudice  in  the  country’s  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  unnatural  demand  that  cotton  should  be  grown 
cheap  and  sold  cheap  placed  the  South  in  everlasting  defense 
of  its  life  product,  and  in  the  fatal  position  of  organizing  with¬ 
in  the  Government  an  ex  parte  government  for  protection. 
All  these  things  have  made  the  South  poor,  not  rich. 

“That  the  South  is  poor,  the  poorest  section  in  the  United 
States,  is  evidenced  by  the  tax  assessments  of  the  Government 
in  the  calls  for  the  Liberty  Loans,  Red  Cross,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and 
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other  Government  demands  on  the  loyalty  and  ability  of  the 
people.  The  South  was  assessed  the  least,  not  because  they 
were  the  least  loyal,  but  because  they  had  the  least  money. 
The  section  which  had  made  the  most  out  of  cotton,  more  out 
of  it  than  the  growers,  New  England,  was  assessed  more,  not 
because  they  were  more  loyal,  but  because  they  had  more 
property. 

“New  England  fights  the  price  of  cotton.  In  1914,  war  just 
declared,  a  big  cotton  crop  coming  in,  export  demand  shut  off, 
it  was  evident  that  unless  stabilized  the  price  of  cotton  would 
go  to  pieces  and  that  there  would  be  widespread  loss  and 
suffering  to  the  cotton  grower.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Mr.  McAdoo,  called  a  meeting  in  Washington  to  see  what 
could  be  done.  The  writer  was  present,  and  when  recognized 
by  the  chairman  stated,  first  calling  to  the  attention  of  the 
Secretary  that  the  year  before,  when  the  corn,  meat,  wheat 
and  cotton  crops  were  about  to  be  placed  on  the  market,  there 
was  wide  suggestion  of  a  money  panic  because  there  would 
not  be  money  enough  to  finance  the  crop,  that  Mr.  McAdoo 
in  an  interview  declared  that  the  United  States  had  $500,000,- 
000,  or  any  other  millions,  that  might  be  necessary,  and  there 
was  no  panic.  Continuing  to  speak,  I  suggested  to  Mr.  McAdoo 
that  with  the  war  on,  the  export  demand  stopped,  the  cotton 
crop  coming  in,  prices  going  to  pieces,  if  he  would  say  to  the 
Reserve  Banks  that  he  would  recognize  loans  at  8  cents  a 
pound  on  middling  cotton  although  8  cents  was  far  below  the 
cost  of  producing  cotton,  it  would  immediately  stabilize  cotton 
at  this  price,  and  that  this  price  would  take  care  of  the  pressing 
wants  of  the  farmer;  that  the  manufacturer  could  use  it,  the 
trade  would  take  the  goods  and  there  would  be  no  irreparable 
loss  to  the  cotton  section.  .  . 

“Great  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  cotton  is  to  the  worst 
interest  of  the  manufacturer.  The  manufacturers  do  not  bene¬ 
fit  from  erratic  values  in  raw  material;  they  want  stablized 
values;  regular  values.  A  price  which  kills  the  producer  does 
not  help  the  manufacturer.  The  hyperbolic  vaulting  in  the 
cotton  exchanges,  made  possible  by  the  rendition  of  the  Smith- 
Lever  bill  in  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture’s  office,  resulted  in 
hardships  not  only  to  the  cotton  grower,  but  also  to  the  cotton 
manufacturer.  It  is  down  right  irreligous  that  cotton  should 
be  made  the  Armenian,  or  the  unspeakable  Turk,  in  the  poli¬ 
tical  economy  of  the  land.  Cotton  should  not  be  subjected  to  a 
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sectional  defense,  but  should  have  a  national  defense,  ah,  an 
international  defense! 

“The  labor  producing  cotton  is  paid  the  lowest  scale  of  any 
class  of  labor  in  the  United  States.  If  the  war  labor  boards 
had  fixed  the  price  of  cotton  field  laborers  at  anything  like  the 
equivalent  of  any  labor,  the  cost  of  cotton  would  have  gone 
darjeeling.  A  picture  of  the  cotton  field  laborers  getting  regu¬ 
larly  $1.50,  $2.00,  $3.00,  $4.00  not  to  say  $5.00,  and  working 
eight  hours  a  day,  has  never  been  drawn,  neither  has  the  price 
of  cotton,  based  on  a  fair  price  for  labor,  ever  been  estimated, 
and  the  Congressman  or  labor  agitator  who  would  suggest  that 
such  a  thing  as  right  be  done  would  be  put  in  an  iron  cage  and 
carried  around  to  show  as  the  Wild  Man  from  Borneo. 

“I  have  planted  cotton  for  fifty  years,  was  born  and  raised 
on  a  cotton  plantation.  The  elements  which  enter  into  the 
production  and  cost  of  cotton  are  so  varied,  depending  upon 
soil,  season,  insect  enemies,  character  of  fertilizer  and  culti¬ 
vation,  that  stated  cost  value  is  impossible  and  estimated 
profits  a  vagary.  .  .  .  There  is  no  immigration  into  the  cotton 
lands,  and  there  is  emigration  from  the  cotton  lands.  The 
poor  whites,  and  also  the  poor  darkeys,  in  the  South  are  made 
so  by  the  poor  results  of  cotton  planting  and  not  because 
inherently  in  the  climate  or  class  are  the  qualities  which  bring 
these  results.  No  country  can  be  prosperous  when  it  takes  a 
crop  failure  to  produce  a  fair  price  for  its  product. 

In  the  last  national  election  the  principal  arguments  were 
anti-South,  stressing  particularly  that  the  Southern  Congress¬ 
men  voted  for  the  price-fixing  of  wheat,  but  would  not  allow 
the  price  fixed  on  cotton.  The  argument  found  fallow  soil, 
and  it  looks  as  if  we  will  again  have  a  sectional  prejudiced 
Congress. 

“The  cotton  farmers,  witnessing  extravagant  high  prices 
on  everything  else,  and  remembering  conditions  which  had 
been  theirs’  from  boll-weevil,  from  drouth,  from  short  crops 
and  from  the  first  year  of  the  war,  believing  that  the  incoming 
crop  was  short  and  would  be  high,  and  desiring  to  share  in 
the  general  great  prosperity,  clamored  for  the  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  prices.  The  cotton  representatives  in  consequence  re¬ 
fused  to  stand  as  a  national  party  and  committed  the  mistake 
of  voting  for  stabilizing  other  farm  products  and  refusing  to 
fix  the  price  of  cotton. 

“In  my  opinion,  the  fight  made  against  the  stabilizing  or 
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fixing  the  price  of  cotton  was  wrong.  The  South  should  have 
trusted  the  Government.  Whatever  was  right  and  useful  for  the 
Government  in  carrying  on  the  war,  whether  affecting  cattle 
or  hogs,  wheat  or  corn,  wool  or  cotton,  the  prices  should  have 
been  fixed  and  all  products  should  have  been  used  by  the 
Government  in  one  vast  aggregate,  used  as  they  saw  best.  It 
was  not  a  time  for  sectionalism  in  agricultural,  industrial  or 
other  commodities.  In  fact,  there  is  no  time  for  sectionalism. 
Every  part  of  the  United  States  suffers  from  sectionalism. 
Every  man  and  every  product  of  every  State,  everywhere, 
should  be  to  the  Government  like  the  Stars  and  Stripes  in  our 
flag  and  the  defenders  of  which  should  be  like  the  component 
parts  of  the  Rainbow  Division,  not  a  question  of  what  State  or 
section  from,  the  only  question,  “What  do  you  want  done, 
General  Pershing?”  It  was  the  Rainbow  spirit,  the  American 
spirit,  which  whipped  the  Kaiser. 

“Our  policy,  at  least  commencing  now,  after  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  greatest  war  the  world  ever  saw,  a  war  in  which 
one  nation  proposing  to  itself  the  best  culture,  the  highest 
superiority  to  every  country  and  to  everything,  has  been  drag¬ 
ged  to  the  dust;  the  Entente,  proposing  democracy,  equality, 
that  every  man  should  sit  under  his  own  vine  and  fig  tree, 
and  have  it  just  like  every  other  man,  everywhere — this  has 
won. 

“We  are  too  far  from  Webster  and  Calhoun,  too  far  away 
from  Grant  and  Lee  to  appreciate  the  thunders  of  sectionalism. 
Nationalism  should  be  the  demand  of  the  hour  and  of  the 
country  everywhere.  Americans  should  feel  that  the  cotton 
crop  was  theirs,  and  should  help  the  cotton  South  produce 
cotton,  should  help  the  cotton  South  get  a  fair  price  for  cotton. 

“Again,  cotton  carries  the  greatest  beneficences.  Ameri¬ 
cans  should  see  to  it  that  the  poorest  of  their  fellow-citizens 
should  not  continue  to  be  called  upon  to  make  it  a  benevo¬ 
lence.” 

Governor  Comer  had  the  foresight  to  train  his  four  sons  in  a 
long  and  thorough  course,  which  fitted  them  for  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  which  they  were  called  upon  to  assume  on  his  death  in  1927. 
Mr.  Donald  Comer,  one  of  the  sons,  is  now  chairman  of  the  board, 
and  succeeded  his  father  as  the  directing  head  of  the  mills.  In 
various  articles  he  has  told  of  the  development  and  the  contri- 
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Master  Hugh  Moss  Comer 

Eldest  son  of  Catharine  Drewry  and  John  Fletcher  Comer,  grandson  of  Ann  Trippe  and  Hugh 
Moss  Comer  and  great-grandson  of  Elizabeth  Moss  and  Samuel  Comer.— From  a 
photograph  made  in  his  boyhood  days  at  Old  Spring  Hill. 


Plate  XXXV 


Hugh  Moss  Comer,  Mrs.  Comer  (Mary  Emma  Bates,  his  first  wife) 
and  Hugh  Moss  Comer,  Jr. 


Plate  XXXVI 


Mrs.  Hugh  Moss  Comer 
(Mary  Emma  Bates) 

From  a  portrait  in  possession  of  her  grandson,  Mr.  Albert  Howell. 


Plate  XXXVII 


Mrs.  Catharine  Drewry  Comer  and  her  first  grandchildren,  Annie  Comer  (who  married 
Clark  Howell)  and  Hugh  Moss  Comer,  Jr.,  who  married  Elizabeth  Hanley. 
Reproduced  from  the  collection  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Moss  Comer,  Jr. 
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"The  Magnolia” 


One  of  the  fleet  that  plied  in  the  eighteen-seventies  between  the  ports  of  Savannah  and  New  York 
and  owned  by  the  Ocean  Steamship  Company.  This  romantic  period  of  the  wooden  side-wheeler 
and  the  sails  and  the  later  expansion  of  the  fleet  together  with  the  development  of  the  Central  of 
Georgia  Railway  revolve  around  the  career  of  Hugh  Moss  Comer  who  was  president  of  both 
Doi™ld  Corner,  a  nephew  of  Hugh  Moss  Comer,  is  today  a  director  in  the  Ocean  Steam¬ 
ship  Company.— Reproduced  by  courtesy  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Crawford,  editor  of  the  magazine  department. 
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John  Wallace  Comer  and  his  body-servant 
From  a  photograph  taken  during  the  Civil  War. 


Plate  XLI 


John  Wallace  Comer 
A  Captain  in  the  Confederate  Army. 


Plate  XLII 


Mrs.  John  Wallace  Comer 
(Carrie  Gertrude  Seay) 


Plate  XLIII 


St.  George  Legare  Comer 

From  a  photograph  made  about  the  time  of  his  marriage. 


Plate  XLIV 


Mrs.  St.  George  Legare  Comer 
(Laura  Virginia  Thornton) 


Plate  XLV 


Braxton  Bragg  Comer 

This  photograph  was  made  about  the  time  of  his  graduation  from  Emory  and  Henry  College 
Virginia.  He  had  returned  to  Old  Spring  Hill  to  aid  his  widowed  mother  in  the 

management  of  the  plantation. 


Plate  XLVI 


Braxton  Bragg  Comer 

From  a  photograph  made  at  the  time  of  his  election  as  Governor  of  the  State  of  Alabama. 
A  duplicate  is  in  the  Alabama  Room  at  the  Confederate  Museum  in  Richmond,  Virginia. 
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Mrs.  James  J.  McDonald 
(Eudora  Harris) 

From  a  portrait. 

The  only  sister  of  Mrs.  Braxton  Bragg  Comer  and  who  long  graced  the  famous 

old  home  in  Cuthbert  Georgia. 

"The  beauty  and  fragrance  of  her  garden  beggared  description.” 


Plate  L 


A  Plantation  Scene,  Old  Spring  Hill 

Mrs.  Comer  is  shown  giving  her  personal  attention  to  the  feeding  of  Governor  Comer’s 

hunting  dogs. 


Plate  LI 


In  this  hunting  group  are  Governor  Comer,  Mr. 
T.  T.  Hillman  and  Mr.  George  Morrow,  in 
the  Jackson  Hole  Area  in  Wyoming. 


Reproductions  from  kodak  shots  of  Governor 
Comer  and  his  friends  in  the  Jackson  Hole 
Area  in  Wyoming.  In  the  picture  with  the 
Governor  is  Mr.  R.  S.  Munger  and  a  guide. 


Governor  Comer  "above  the  timber  line”  The  reprint  is  from  a  faded  kodak  picture  of 

in  Alaska.  Mrs.  Braxton  Bragg  Comer  and  her  friends,  Mr. 

and  Mrs.  T.  T.  Hillman,  on  a  camping  trip  in 
the  California  mountains,  above  San  Diego. 


Plate  LII 


The  Braxton  Bragg  Comer  Hall,  The  University  of  Alabama 


The  Braxton  Bragg  Comer  Hall,  Faculty  and  Class  Rooms, 
Alabama  College,  Montevallo. 


Plate  LIII 


The  Braxton  Bragg  Comer  Agricultural  Hall, 
The  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  Auburn. 
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Plate  LV 
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Unfinished  Clay  Bust  of  Braxton  Bragg  Comer 

was  later  cast  in  bronze  and  is  in  the  Hall  of  Flags  in  the  Alabama  State  Department  of 

Archives  and  History. 

— Reproduced  by  courtesy  of  the  sculptor,  Mr.  Julian  H.  Harris. 
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John  Fletcher  Comer  II 


Plate  LVII 


Mrs.  John  Fletcher  Comer  II 
(Elizabeth  Waters  Thornton) 


Plate  LVIII 


Edward  Trippk  Comer 
From  a  portrait. 


Plate  LVIX 


Mrs.  Edward  Trippe  Comer 
(Georgie  Collier) 

From  a  portrait. 
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Edward  Trippe  Comer,  in  Masonic  uniform 
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BY  HIS  FATHER 
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:Kj  mi.  .before  -  yes 
«1  &»S  \vas  A  LINK  IK  THE 'ORIGINAL  <EUFa0L.v- 
fMONTGPMSRY'',  i&OADWAY.  ITS  ROUTE  LIES  SC 
:SP2:.'.G  HILL,  THE  HOME  SITE  OF  JOHN  FLETCHER’ 
'COMES  AK!>  JOHN,  DRBWSY.  HIS  jATHBjb  ANT 
‘“A7ERNAL  ••  GRANDFATHER. 

:  :S.T.  COMES  LIVED  HIS  LIFE  IK  TE2UB  Afe 
GEORGIA  WHERE  MEN  LOVED  AND  HONORED 
€.;'SUT'  THE.  PLACE,:  WHERE  HIS  FATHER 
■IVED  AND  DIED  AND  IS  BUSIED  WaS  EYES 
IEASEST  l'C  HIM  AND  WHEN  THE  END 


!S  WAS  BROUGHT  BACK  OVER  THIS  ROADWAY 
TO  HIS..  “FINAL  RESTING  PLACE.  ALSO  TO  LIE 
IN',  THE  SH-aDCW_  OF  THE  LITTLE  CHURCH 


Photos  by  Jaxon. 

Inscription  on  the  bronze  tablets  which  mark  the  beginning 

AND  THE  ENDING  OF  THE  E.  T.  COMER  HIGHWAY. 


Plate  LXII 
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The  E.  T.  Comer  Highway 


Photos  by  Jackson. 


Granite  markers  guard  the  entrance  to  the  Comer  Highway  in  Barbour  County,  Alabama,  built  and 
endowed  by  Edward  Trippe  Comer  in  memory  of  his  father  and  grandfather.' 


Plate  LXIII 


The  roadside  marker  at  the  right  points  to  Comer  and  old  Spring  Hill.  In  the  pioneer  days  the 
ponderous  family  carriages  and  the  ox-carts,  the  buggies  and  the  horseback-riders 

came  over  this  road  to  Eufaula. 


Plate  LXIV 


A  SHADED  VISTA  ALONG  THE  E.  T.  COMER  HIGHWAY 


South  Cowikee  Creek,  pictured  from  a  bridge  on  the  E.  T.  Comer  Highway 


Plate  LXV 


The  Catharine  Drewry  Comer  School,  Old  Spring  Hill 

It  is  on  the  original  site  of  the  schoolhouse  built  by  John  Fletcher  Comer. 
The  grounds  adjoin  the  churchyard. 


Plate  LXV1 


Thf.  Rebecca  Comer  Vocational  School,  Old  Spring  Hill 
Buil't  as  a  memorial  to  the  then  oldest  living  slave  on  the  Comer  Plantation. 


Plate  LXVII 


THE  ILLUSTRATIONS  ON  THESE  TWO  PAGES  ARE  REPRODUCED  FROM  OLD  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHS  OF  THE  CHILDREN  OF  EVA  HARRIS  COMER  AND  BRAXTON  BRAGG  COMER, 
AND  APPEARED  IN  THE  THREE  BOOKS  BY  MRS.  SALLIE  B.  COMER  LATHROP: 
"MY  MOTHER";  "THE  COMER  FAMILY  GOES  TO  TOWN"; 

"THE  COMER  FAMILY  GROWS  UP.” 


John  Fletcher  Comer 
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Sallie  B.  Comer  Bevelle  Comer 


Donald  Comer  Catherine  Comer 


Mignon  Comer  . . -  Eva  Comer 

Braxton  Bragg  Comer,  Jr.  and  Hugh  Moss  Comer 


Plate  LXIX 


Eleanor  Comer 

Laurie  Comer 


Edward  Trippe  6  St.  George  Legare  Comer  Frank  W.  Comer  and 

Robert  W.  Comer 

Reproduced  from  old  photographs  of  the  children  of  Laura  Virginia  and  St.  George  Legare  Comer. 


Plate  LXX 


Catherine  Comer  Robert  Comer 


Reproduced  from  old  photographs  of  the  children  of  Elizabeth  Thornton  and  John  Fletcher  Comer  II. 
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John  Drewry  Comer 
(Son  of  Lilia  Hall  and  Hugh  Moss  Comer) 


The  group  above  is  reproduced  from  an  old  photograph  of  the  children 
of  Carrie  Drewry  and  John  Pou  Foy: 

Drewry,  Stella  and  Humphrey  Foy. 


Plate  LXXII 


Mrs.  Frank  Holland  Lathrop 

(Sallie  B.  Comer) 

— From  a  portrait  by  Pizzella,  painted  in  1920. 


Plate  LXXIII 


Mrs.  Marye  Y.  Dabney 
(Eugenia  Blount) 

A  daughter  of  Mrs.  Lathrop  by  her  first  marriage  to  James  H.  Blount. 

— From  a  photograph  made  in  1919. 


Plate  LXXIV 


Mrs.  Eva  Comer  Lathrop  Moorf.  and  her  daughter  Sallie  B., 

BY  HER  FIRST  MARRIAGE  TO  WILLIAM  PROVOST  MOORE. 

She  is  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  SaJlie  B.  Comer  Lathrop.  By  her  second  marriage  to 
Francis  Patrick  Cummings,  she  had  a  son,  Francis  Patrick  Cummings,  Jr.  After 
several  years  of  widowhood,  Mrs.  Cummings  married  Matthew  J.  Scammell. 
Sallie  B.  Moore  married  William  M.  Johnson. 


Plate  LXXV 


Francis  Patrick  Cummings,  Jr. 

Son  of  Mrs.  Matthew  J.  Scammell  by  a  former  marriage. 


Plate  LXXVI 


John  Fletcher  Comer 
Eldest  son  of  Braxton  Bragg  Comer. 


Plate  LXXVII 
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Mrs.  John  Fletcher  Comer 
(Helen  Browne) 

The  two  older  children  of  Mr.  end  Mrs.  Comer  are  pictured:  Braxton  Bragg  Comer  III 
married  kitty  McMullen  Dern,  end  Mary  Comer,  who  is  now  Mrs.  John' Edwin  Ruby.’ 


who 


Plate  LXXVIII 


Dora  Comer  and  Aldis  Comer 
Daughters  of  Helen  Browne  and  John  Fletcher  Comer. 
Dora  is  now  Mrs.  Paul  Strickler. 


Plate  LXXIX 


Braxton  Bragg  Comer  III 
Son  of  Helen  Browne  and  John  Fletcher  Comer. 


Mrs.  Braxton  Bragg  Comer  III 
(Kitty  McMullen  Dean) 


Plate  LXXX 


John  Fletcher  Comer  II 

Son  of  Kitty  Dean  Comer  and  Braxton  Bragg  Comer  III. 


Catherine  Dean  Comer 

Daughter  of  Kitty  Dean  Comer  and  Braxton  Bragg  Comer  III. 


Braxton  Bragg  Comer  IV 

Son  of  Kitty  Dean  Comer  and  Braxton  Bragg  Comer  III. 


Plate  LXXXI 


Along  the  E.  T.  Comer  Highway,  this  drive  leads  to  "Oakland”,  the  country  home 

of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Comer. 


Plate  LXXXII 


Plate  LXXXIII 
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Plate  LXXXIV 


Guests  arriving  at  "Oakland”,  for  the  McKenzie-Comer  Wedding.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald 
Comer  are  welcoming  Mrs.  Edward  Trippe  Comer,  Mrs.  Laurie  Comer  Jennings 

and  Mrs.  Montine  Comer. 


"Oakland”  in  the  Springtime.  A  rear  view. 


Plate  LXXXV 


Mrs.  James  Craig  Smith  (Mignon  Comer)  and  James  Craig  Smith,  Sr.,  their  son,  James 
Craig  Smith,  Jr.  and  his  daughter,  Mignon  Comer  Smith  by  his 

MARRIAGE  TO  PAGE  THOMPSON. 

During  his  administration  as  governor  of  Alabama,  Braxton  Bragg  Comer  made  his  official  residence 
at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Craig  Smith  in  Montgomery. 


Plate  LXXXVI 


Mrs  Francis  H.  Crockard  (Jane  Comer  Smith)  and  her  children,  Francis  H.  Crockard,  Jr. 
and  Craig  Smith  Crockard,  (daughter  and  grandchildren  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Craig  Smith. 


Plate  LXXXVII 


A  Family  Group 


Dr.  Frank  E.  Nabers,  Sr.  is  shown  in  the  center,  with  Mrs.  Nabers  (Bevelle  Comer)  at  the  upper 
right.  In  this  group  are  their  sons,  Frank  E.  Nabers,  Jr.,  at  the  upper  left,  Dr.  Hugh  Comer 
Nabers  at  the  lower  left  and  Beverly  Comer  Nabers  at  the  lower  right. 


Plate  LXXXVIII 


Frank  Swann  Nabers,  son  of  Frank  E.  Nabers,  Jr.  by  his  first  marriage  to  Catherine  Swann,  Bevelle 
Comer  Nabers,  daughter  of  Beverly  Comer  Nabers  by  his  marriage  to  Nannie  Sue  Wilson,  Edith 
Johnston  Nabers  and  Wallace  Johnston  Nabers,  children  of  Frank  E.  Nabers,  Jr.  by  his  second 
marriage  to  Edith  Johnston,  Martha  Faust  Nabers  and  Frances  Morrow  Nabers,  children  of  Dr. 
Hugh  Comer  Nabers  by  his  marriage  to  Grace  Pevear. 


Plate  LXXXIX 


Mrs.  Herbert  Charles  Ryding 
(Eva  Comer) 

From  a  photograph  made  in  1908. 


Plate  XC 


Mrs.  John  Sibley  Dumeresque 
(Drummond  Fraser) 

She  is  a  daughter  of  Mrs.  Ryding  by  her  first  marriage  to  Drummond  Fraser. 


Plate  XCI 


Herbert  Charles  Ryding 

— From  a  portrait  by  Jacobs 


Plate  XCII 


Herbert  Charles  Ryding,  Jr.  and  Henrietta  Barjfoot  Ryding,  now  Mrs.  Paschal  Green 
Shook,  Jr.  Herbert  Charles  Ryding  married  Mary  Addison  Tutwiler. 


Plate  XCIII 


Braxton  Bragg  Comer,  Jr. 


Plate  XCIV 


Mrs.  Braxton  Bragg  Comer,  Jr. 
(Grace  Louise  Johnson) 


Plate  XCV 


Richard  Johnson  Comer 
Son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Braxton  Bragg  Comer,  Jr. 


Mrs.  Richard  Johnson  Comer 
(Anne  Laurie  Comer) 


Grace  Louise  Comer 

Daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Johnson  Comer. 


Plate  XCVI 


A  Family  Group 

Hugh  Moss  Comer  and  Mrs.  Comer  (Guillian  Goodhall,  in  the  cen-ter,  seated)  with  their  two 
daughters,  Mrs.  William  Bew  White,  Jr.  (Gabriella)  at  the  right  of  Mr.  Comer, 

and  at  his  left,  Miss  Bettie  Comer. 


Plate  XCVII 


Dr.  Milton  Cincinnatus  Comer 
Son  of  Ann  Trippe  and  Hugh  Moss  Comer,  an  older  brother  of  John 
Fletcher  Comer,  founder  of  the  family  in  Barbour  County. 


Plate  XCVIII 


Mrs.  Milton  Cincinnatus  Comer 
(Ann  Malvina  Allen) 


Plate  XCIX 


Mrs.  Jane  Comer  Barnett 

One  of  the  three  famous  daughters  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Milton  C.  Comer. 
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Plate  C 


Miss  Annie  Trippe  Comer 
Daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  C.  Comer. 


Plate  Cl 


Oakland 


The  ancestral  home  of  Mrs.  Milton  Cincinnatus  Comer,  in  Elbert  County,  Georgia  it  was 
the  early  nineteenth  century  by  her  father,  Singleton  Walthall  Allen.  The  plantation  is 
the  family.  The  illustration  shows  the  house  as  it  looks  today  and  was  made 

especially  for  the  present  work. 


built  in 
still  in 


Plate  CII 


Mrs.  Augustus  Marcellus  Robinson 
(Jennie  Maddux) 

Daughter  of  Araminta  Belle  Comer  and  Dr.  William  Dixon  Maddux,  granddaughter  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  Comer  and  great-granddaughter  of  Ann  Trippe  and  Hugh  Moss  Comer.  Thomas  Jefferson 
Comer  was  an  older  brother  of  John  Fletcher  Comer.  Mrs.  Robinson’s  children  are  Mr.  James  D. 
Robinson,  of  Atlanta,  and  Mrs.  Kate  Robinson  Butler  of  Buffalo,  New  York. 


Plate  CIII 


A  College  Group,  Including  Two  Comer  Brothers 

— From  a  photograph  made  when  students  at  the  University  of  Georgia,  Athens. 


The  styles  and  manners  of  the  late  eighteen-sixties  may  be  studied  in  this  interesting  group  of 
college  men  of  that  period.  Standing  at  the  right  is  St.  George  Legare  Comer,  while  seated  at  his 
left  is  his  younger  brother,  Braxton  Bragg  Comer.  Legare  Comer  was  graduated  from  the  university 
but  Braxton  Bragg,  because  of  ill  health,  left  before  receiving  his  degree,  and  later  entered  Emory 
and  Henry  College  in  Virginia,  from  where  he  was  graduated. 


Plate  CIV 


A  Bygone  Period 

Reproduced  from  a  rare  tintype  of  a  bygone  era.  The  seated  figure  at  the  right  is  Braxton  Bragg 
Comer  (wearing  kid  gloves)  and  at  his  right  is  his  older  brother,  John  Wallace  Comer.  At  the 
left,  standing,  is  their  younger  brother,  John  Fletcher  Comer  (his  hand  on  Wallace’s  shoulder) 

and  on  Fletcher’s  left  is  their  cousin,  S.  B.  Trapp. 


Plate  CV 


A  Textile  Heritage 
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bution  of  his  brothers  in  the  amazingly  intricate  and  overlapping 
processes  of  the  vast  industry  left  them  by  their  father.  Technical 
details  lie  beyond  the  scope  of  this  volume,  but  the  story  is  based 
on  the  achievements  of  the  last  half  century.  In  many  regards  this 
development  is  considered  epoch-making  in  the  history  of  cotton 
manufacturing  in  the  Southern  States.  A  study  of  the  men  directly 
responsible  for  the  functioning  of  this  vital  industry — this  com¬ 
paratively  new  industrialism  when  measured  in  years  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  South — the  purely  agrarian  South — reveals  powers  that 
grasped  and  exploited  vast  natural  resources,  and  a  unique  unfold¬ 
ing  of  energies. 

This  advancement  of  the  South  into  industrial  leadership  of 
which  the  Comers  are  notable  examples,  and  which  envisioned  a 
new  era,  was  emphasized  in  an  address  by  David  E.  Lilienthal, 
then  director  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  which  he  deliver¬ 
ed  at  the  University  of  Alabama,  and  from  which  the  following 
extracts  are  made: 

“For  more  than  a  century,  the  South  has  produced  cotton 
as  its  chief  crop,  unquestionably  the  world’s  greatest  raw 
product.  And  during  that  century,  cotton  has  been  a  corner¬ 
stone  in  the  building  of  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  country, 
and  notably  the  manufacturing  areas  of  the  Northeast.  Your 
major  product,  cotton,  was  the  basis  of  our  export  trade  which 
gave  this  country  a  drawing  account,  a  national  surplus,  so 
that  we  could  build  transcontinental  railroads,  new  factories, 
and  great  industrial  cities.  Cotton  gave  this  nation  its  standing 
in  world  markets  and  made  possible  the  rapid  industrial  ex¬ 
pansion  of  our  country.  .  . 

“In  the  South  of  your  time,  we  can  no  longer  build  ex¬ 
clusively  on  cotton.  To  this,  most  observers  are  now  about 
ready  to  agree.  The  inevitable  adjustment  of  agriculture  is 
rapidly  on  the  way.  Steady  loss  of  soil  fertility  and  the  reli¬ 
ance  on  a  single-crop  agriculture  are  giving  way  to  a  different 
kind  of  farm  management.  In  this  development,  your  univer¬ 
sities  and  your  State  and  national  governments  are  beginning 
to  meet  the  responsibilities  of  leadership. 

“Such  an  adjustment  of  agriculture  will  aid  in  increasing 
our  income  in  the  only  way  income  can  be  increased,  by  the 
proper  utilization  of  our  natural  resources.  This  changed  agri¬ 
culture  will  help  to  stop  that  merciless  draining  of  the  fertility 
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Braxton  Bragg  Comer — His  Family  Tree 

of  the  soil.  But  this  is  not  the  whole  story.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  factor  in  increasing  our  income  will  not  be  agricul¬ 
tural  diversification  alone,  but  the  development  of  industry — 
industry  integrated  with  agriculture. 

“You  have  in  Alabama  an  outstanding  example,  in  the 
Comer  family,  of  what  men  steeped  in  the  traditions  of  a 
purely  agricultural  economy  may  do  when  they  turn  their 
talents  into  industrial  channels.  Starting  out  in  life  as  a  plan¬ 
ter  in  your  great  Black  Belt  section,  the  elder  Comer  decided 
that  manufacturing  offered  better  opportunities.  He  turned 
his  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  cotton  fabrics,  using  as  a 
raw  material  one  of  the  products  of  your  soil.  The  results  are 
known  to  all  Alabamians.  Mr.  Comer  was  a  conspicuous  suc¬ 
cess  as  a  manufacturer.  His  sons  followed  in  his  footsteps,  and 
now  Mr.  Donald  Comer  heads  one  of  your  greatest  industries. 

“There  is  another  value  that  has  flowed  from  this  re¬ 
direction  of  Southern  genius,  entirely  apart  from  the  building 
of  a  great  industrial  enterprise  in  your  midst.  The  members 
of  this  family  know  your  traditions  and  your  problems;  they 
know  your  aspirations  as  a  people;  and  they  have  made  very 
important  contributions  to  the  advancement  of  the  State’s 
welfare  outside  the  routine  conduct  of  their  manufacturing 
business.” 

To  a  survey  from  no  less  an  authority  than  Mr.  Donald  Comer 
we  may  now  turn  for  the  story  of  the  manufacturing  industries 
known  throughout  the  world  as  the  Avondale  Mills,  and  which  in 
the  course  of  events  have  expanded  into  separate  units  in  different 
communities  in  Alabama,  and  spinning  125,000  bales  of  cotton  a 
year,  approximately  an  eighth  of  the  entire  Alabama  crop. 

“Avondale  Mills  was  built  in  1897.  It  was  conceived  by  certain 
members  of  the  Trainer  family — textile  people  from  Chester,  Pa., 
and  was  promoted  by  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  ar¬ 
rangement  for  the  most  part  was  for  the  machinery  people  of  the 
East  to  take  stock  for  the  value  of  their  machinery,  and  for  the 
local  people  of  Birmingham  to  take  stock  sufficient  to  put  up  the 
building  and  equip  the  mill.  They  were  looking  for  a  local  man 
who  would  take  $10,000.00  worth  of  stock  and  be  President — and 
my  father  qualified. 

“In  the  past  my  father  had  been  a  cotton  planter  but  had  come 
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to  Birmingham  in  1890  and  gone  into  the  banking  and  grist  mill 
business,  though  he  continued  the  general  supervision  of  his  plan¬ 
tation  properties  in  Barbour  County,  Alabama. 

“It  was  about  as  hard  a  time  to  start  a  new  enterprise  as  you 
could  imagine.  Money  was  not  only  very  scarce  but  available  only 
at  high  rates  of  interest.  Many  local  citizens  were  unable  to  make 
good  on  their  promised  subscriptions  and  funds  needed  to  complete 
the  building  had  to  be  borrowed. 

J.  P.  Morgan,  Sr.,  has  often  been  quoted  as  saying  that  charac¬ 
ter  is  the  best  basis  of  credit.  My  father  had  character  and  in¬ 
tegrity  and  knew  Mr.  Dumont  Clarke,  a  Wall  Street  banker,  who 
believed  as  did  Mr.  Morgan  and  who  loaned  him  the  money.  My 
father  also  had  a  friend,  the  late  Mr.  J.  M.  Lewis,  of  Talladega, 
who  took  $100,000.00  of  bonds  (long  since  retired)  on  the  property 
before  it  was  even  finished,  and  our  local  banks,  then  as  always, 
did  more  than  their  share. 

“My  father  had  grown  up  in  difficult  times.  At  sixteen  he  had 
walked  home  from  the  University  of  Alabama  after  the  University 
was  burned  by  General  Croxton  of  the  Federal  Army.  After  the 
war  he  continued  his  education  and  graduated  from  Emory  and 
Henry,  Virginia,  with  honors.  He  was  one  of  the  men  in  the  South 
who  was  able  to  adjust  himself  to  conditions  that  prevailed  at  the 
end  of  the  Civil  War.  The  story  of  that  time  has  never  been  better 
told  than  by  James  Truslow  Adams  in  his  Epic  of  America. 

“The  Trainers  were  to  take  a  sizable  block  of  stock  and  furnish 
the  technical  management  but  before  the  buildings  were  com¬ 
pleted,  they  withdrew,  leaving  my  father  solely  in  charge.  The 
first  order  that  was  sent  him  by  the  selling  house  that  had  sub¬ 
set  ibed  to  stock  on  the  basis  that  they  would  be  the  selling  agency, 
was  at  one  and  fifteen-sixteenth  cents  per  yard,  sold  before  the7 
mill  had  ever  made  a  yard  of  goods.  My  father  objected  to  con¬ 
tinuing  on  such  a  sales  policy,  which  led  to  an  early  showdown. 

The  Eastern  people  had  the  majority  of  the  stock  and  a  meet¬ 
ing  was  called  in  New  England  for  the  purpose  of  putting  my 
father  out.  The  late  ]VIr.  Jenks  of  Fales  and  Jenks  JVIachinery  Co., 
Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  however,  refused  to  go  with  the  crowd  and  voted 
his  stock  with  the  Alabama  people  and  so  my  father  remained  as 
President  and  Treasurer,  and  later  bought  all  of  the  holdings  of 
the  other  machinery  people.  The  Jenks  have  largely  retained  their 
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interest  even  up  to  this  date.  My  father  started  off  with  this  mill 
with  just  two  men  in  the  office  to  help  him.  He  wrote  all  of  his 
letters  in  long  hand,  they  were  copied  in  an  old-fashioned  copy 
book.  He  bought  all  the  cotton,  weighed  and  classed  it  himself, 
and  sold  all  the  goods  himself.  The  machinery  people  had  tried 
some  new  experiments,  putting  unproven  machinery  in  Avondale 
and  this  was  a  source  of  continual  trouble  and  expense. 

“If  ever  a  company  was  started,  nurtured  and  brought  to  a 
final  success  by  the  dogged  determination,  courage  and  faith  of 
one  man,  it  was  Avondale  Mills.  This  was  a  time  when  communi¬ 
ties  all  over  the  southeast  were  organizing  and  building  cotton 
mills.  Failure  rather  than  success  was  so  often  the  result  of  these 
enterprises  that  many  of  them  quickly  passed  into  other  hands. 

“I  was  in  the  army  from  1898  to  1903.  When  I  resigned  my 
commission  in  the  army,  I  joined  my  brother  Fletcher  at  Comer, 
Alabama,  in  the  management  of  our  cotton  plantation  of  about  . 
30,000  acres.  But  when  in  1907  my  father  became  governor  he 
asked  me  to  come  to  Birmingham  and  help  him  with  the  mills. 

I  think  I  was  glad  to  come  because  I  had  already  learned  that  the 
nurture  and  care  of  our  Federal  government  was  behind  industry 
and  not  behind  the  cotton  farmer,  and  that  there  were  going  to 
have  to  be  some  revolutionary  changes  of  government  attitude 
toward  farm  products  before  Southern  agriculture  could  have  its 
day.  David  Lilienthal,  head  of  the  T.  V.  A.,  several  years  ago  in  a 
speech  at  the  University  of  Alabama,  referred  to  the  changing  of 
the  Comer  Family  from  cotton  planters  to  cotton  spinners  and 
further  remarked  that  if  the  Federal  government  had  been  as  fair 
to  Southern  agriculture  as  to  Northern  industry,  the  Comers  might 
today  be  growing  cotton  instead  of  spinning  it. 

“Our  old  plantation  home  with  about  3,000  of  the  original 
acres  is  now  owned  by  my  sister — Mrs.  Ryding,  and  Mr.  Ryding. 
Most  of  the  other  lands  have  been  sold  at  different  times,  but  the 
remaining  acres  have  only  recently  been  leased  to  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  for  twenty  years  and  they  are  going  to 
try  a  more  diversified  farming  under  a  cooperative  basis. 

When  I  came  to  Birmingham  in  1907  it  was  to  work,  of  course, 
directly  with  my  father.  He  was  in  Montgomery  most  of  the  time 
but  never  a  day  passed  that  I  didn’t  either  write  or  telephone  him 
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about  the  problems  that  were  up  for  handling.  I  learned  largely 
by  trial  and  error  and  he  was  very  patient  with  me  while  I  learned. 

“During  the  last  years  of  my  father’s  life  he  was  away  from 
the  office  quite  a  good  deal  during  each  year.  In  the  spring  he 
would  spend  a  couple  of  months  camp-fishing  among  the  ten 
thousand  islands  on  the  West  Coast  of  Florida  and  would  have 
different  members  of  his  family,  children  and  grandchildren,  join 
him.  He  had  caught  everything  from  a  minnow  to  a  Tarpon.  In 
the  fall  he  would  spend  a  couple  of  months  hunting  in  Alaska  or 
the  Canadian  Northwest  and  he  had  Bragg  or  Hugh  for  company 
on  several  of  these  occasions.  He  had  hunted  everything  from 
quail  to  grizzly  bears  and  he  told  us  over  and  over  again  that  the 
big  game  was  hunted  with  a  high  powered  rifle  and  in  those  most 
difficult  regions  which  lie  above  the  timber  line.  And  so  in  life  he 
told  us  ‘If  it  is  the  big  game  you  are  after,  you  have  got  to  make 
the  climb  above  the  timber  line.’ 

“Of  course  he  was  away  in  Montgomery  while  serving  as 
Governor  and  he  was  in  Washington  serving  out  by  appointment 
the  unfilled  term  of  the  late  Senator  Bankhead,  and  he  spent 
considerable  time  directing  his  plantation  affairs  in  Barbour  Coun¬ 
ty,  but  from  the  beginning  until  he  died  he  was  the  dynamic 
influence  in  this  Company — always  progressive  and,  determined, 
as  far  as  he  possibly  could,  to  develop  the  opportunity  for  a  nearby 
industrial  job  for  sons  and  daughters  of  Alabama  farmers  who 
could  not  make  ends  meet  on  the  farm  with  6s.,  7c.  and  8c.  cotton. 
I  think  I  never  went  to  bed  at  night  with  any  problem  facing  me 
that  I  did  not  consciously  feel  that  my  father  was  here  and  would 
know  the  answer  if  I  did  not.  The  one  and  only  point  of  difference, 
as  I  recall,  that  was  raised  between  us,  was  a  continued  desire  on 
his  part  to  appreciably  increase  our  spindlage.  He  particularly 
wanted  to  develop  Pell  City,  which  was  a  denim  mill,  and  build 
there  the  largest  denim  mill  in  the  world  and  if  he  had  lived,  I 
think  he  would  have  done  it.  My  argument  was  that  we  should 
try  to  have  the  best.  I  think  he  wanted  the  most  and  the  best,  too. 

“He  was  concerned  about  the  personal  relations  in  the  mills. 
There  was  no  one  in  Alabama  who  had  keener  appreciation  of  the 
need  of  better  opportunities  for  what  we  call  the  average  man. 
He  has  been  called  the  educational  Governor  of  Alabama.  While 
Governor  he  started  a  program  of  putting  a  high  school  in  every 
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county  in  the  State  and  he  used  the  money  of  the  State  to  see  that 
a  schoolhouse,  as  he  said,  ‘was  built  as  far  back  in  the  mountains  as 
children  lived.’  In  recognition  of  his  interest,  a  Comer  Hall  stands 
on  the  campus  of  the  University  of  Alabama,  at  Alabama  Poly¬ 
technic  Institute  at  Auburn  and  at  Alabama  College,  Montevallo, 
and  at  every  one  of  our  mill  communities  there  is  a  fine  teaching 
staff  and  adequate,  handsome  school  buildings  and  facilities.  The 
B.  B.  Comer  Memorial  School  at  Sylacauga  is  the  largest  in  the 
State  outside  of  a  city. 

“He  started  the  first  kindergarten  here  in  Avondale  in  charge 
of  my  sisters,  Mignon,  Catherine  and  Eva  successively  with  Bevelle 
filling  in  when  needed.  Their  friends,  Edith  Lathrop  and  Anne 
LeGrande,  also  helped  them.  He  established  the  dairy  at  Sylacauga 
so  that  the  children  of  that  community  should  have  the  very  best 
milk.  The  Drummond-Fraser  Hospital  was  his  idea,  built  by  Avon¬ 
dale  Mills  in  order  that  textile  workers  in  the  Sylacauga  area 
might  have  the  best  medical  attention  and  at  reasonable  cost.  He 
also  directed  the  location  of  Camp  Brownie — named  for  Mrs. 
Braxton  Bragg  Comer,  Jr. — a  recreational  site  on  the  nearby  Coosa 
River. 

“In  the  early  days  there  was  a  smallpox  epidemic  in  Birming¬ 
ham.  The  disease  appeared  in  several  of  our  mill  families.  He 
himself  carried  these  sick  people  out  to  conveyances  so  that  they 
might  be  placed  in  an  isolation  camp  in  order  to  protect  the 
balance  of  the  community.  He  never  forgot  the  difficulties  of  the 
cotton  farmer.  At  the  beginning  of  the  first  world  war  he  went 
with  other  Southern  citizens  to  Washington  to  urge  the  Federal 
government  to  put  a  floor  under  cotton  at  just  8c.  until  orderly 
procedure  could  return.  This  was  refused,  and  cotton  sold  that  fall 
for  less  than  5c.  per  pound. 

“The  year  1914  was  one  of  Avondale’s  hardest.  We  were  build¬ 
ing  the  Eva  Jane  Mills  at  Sylacauga,  and  this  building  program 
had  to  be  completed  in  the  midst  of  all  the  financial  uncertainties 
that  came  with  the  outbreak  of  the  first  world  war.  We  issued  as 
much  new  common  stock  as  our  stockholders  could  take.  We  issued 
a  large  block  of  Preferred  Stock  (since  retired)  and  even  with  this 
and  with  the  help  of  family,  friends  and  banking  connections,  we 
got  through  with  the  greatest  of  difficulty.  Though  we  have  had 
some  very  difficult  times  since  1914,  we  have  never  been  caught 
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out  on  a  limb  again.  Avondale  Mills  has  made  available  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars  to  join  in  with  other  private  funds  to 
provide  cotton  loans  for  farmers  in  times  of  unusual  depression 
and  has  also  helped  with  money  and  cooperative  interest  to  assist 
in  programs  for  cotton  seed  improvement. 

“No  one  in  the  South  knew  better  than  my  father  what  one 
cent  per  pound  more  for  cotton  meant  to  the  two  and  one-half 
million  cotton  farmers  raising  twelve  to  fourteen  milion  bales  of 
cotton.  It  was  excessive  freight  charges  on  cotton  and  other  farm 
commodities  that  caused  him  to  go  into  politics.  He  broke  the 
railroad  control  of  our  Alabama  political  and  economic  affairs  and 
established  by  legislative  enactment,  reasonable  freight  rates  on 
110  commodities  of  the  most  common  use. 

“He  realized  the  value  of  increased  income  to  our  farmers  and 
also  realized  the  value  of  nearby  industry  for  our  overflowing  farm 
population  without  the  necessity  of  going  into  a  distant  section. 

“As  the  years  went  on  and  as  our  spindles  increased,  he  left  to 
me  the  details  of  the  business  and  the  question  of  what  products 
should  be  made.  On  July  4,  1927,  he  had  been  spending  several 
days  at  ‘Camp  Brownie’  and  had  been  invited  by  a  group  of  pic¬ 
nickers  from  the  Sylacauga  Mills  there  for  the  holiday  to  make  a 
talk.  This  was  his  last  meeting  with  a  mill  group.  He  returned  to 
Birmingham  ill  and  died  six  weeks  later.  I  took  my  father’s  place 
with  the  responsibility  attached  to  it.  It  was  President  and  Treas¬ 
urer,  and  my  three  brothers  were  vice-presidents,  but  I  tried  as 
nearly  as  I  could  from  that  day  on  to  make  our  relationship  one 
of  partnership  without  the  ordinary  differences  customary  between 
executive  officers. 

“From  the  beginning  the  management  of  Avondale  Mills  has 
had  the  benefit  of  the  help  and  advice  of  one  of  the  finest  groups 
of  Alabama  citizens  as  members  of  its  Board  of  Directors.  The 
following  names  have  at  one  time  or  another  been  on  this  list: 
B.  B.  Comer,  M.  V.  Joseph,  Robert  Jemison,  W.  J.  Milner,  N.  E. 
Barker,  T.  T.  Hillman,  B.  F.  Roden,  J.  D.  Moore,  Dr.  F.  D.  Nabers, 
J.  H.  Barr,  F.  H.  Lathrop,  A.  H.  Woodward,  John  S.  Gillespy, 
Thomas  Hopkins,  J.  F.  Comer,  Eugene  Anderson  and  Mrs.  H.  C. 
Ryding.  Today  the  Board  is  composed  of  Donald  Comer,  B.  B. 
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Comer,  Jr.,  Hugh  M.  Comer,  J.  Craig  Smith,  B.  B.  Comer,  III, 
Donald  Comer,  Jr.,  H.  C.  Ryding,1  S.  Y.  Austin,  Thos.  Bowron, 
Erskine  Ramsay,  Otto  Marx  and  M.  H.  Sterne. 

“Each  brother  has  contributed  immeasurably  to  whatever  de¬ 
velopment  and  good  we  have  built  following  the  pattern  set  us 
by  our  father. 

“The  Bevelle  plant  at  Alexander  City  is  largely  a  monument 
to  my  brother,  J.  F.  Comer.  No  one  strove  harder  for  perfection 
in  machine  operation  in  order  to  lessen  human  effort  than  he  did. 
No  one  strove  harder  that  the  children  of  that  community  might 
have  the  best  school  facilities.  With  his  assistance  in  that  com¬ 
munity  were  built  two  churches — The  B.  B.  Comer  Memorial 
Methodist  Church  and  the  G.  L.  Comer  Memorial  Baptist  Church, 
the  latter  named  for  my  father’s  older  brother.  There  is  a  bronze 
plaque  in  the  vestibule  of  the  B.  B.  Comer  Memorial  Church  with 
the  following  words,  a  quotation  from  a  public  statement  made  by 
my  father  a  few  years  before  his  death:  ‘I  was  more  honored  and 
rendered  a  greater  service  as  Superintendent  of  a  Methodist 
Church  Sunday  School  than  as  Governor  or  Senator  of  my  State.’ 
Alexander  City,  like  Rome  is  built  on  hills.  I  think  during  my 
brother’s  lifetime,  in  the  spring,  more  flowers  grew  in  the  garden 
of  Alexander  City  than  most  anywhere  else,  because  of  the  in¬ 
numerable  rocks  he  had  hauled  from  miles  around  in  order  to 
build  retaining  walls  that  should  hold  the  good  top  soil  in  those 
hilly  gardens.  He  died  in  1935.  His  wife  died  soon  afterwards  and 
the  Alexander  City  employees  together  with  a  few  outside  friends 
built  at  the  mill  a  beautiful  swimming  pool  in  memory  of  Fletcher 
and  Helen  Comer.  When  an  Avondale  camp  was  established  near 
Panama  City  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  it  was  named  Camp  Helen. 

“In  1936  I  asked  the  Board  of  Directors  to  create  the  office  of 
Chairman  of  the  Board  and  to  give  that  office  to  me,  and  to  elect 
my  brother  Bragg,  President  and  Treasurer.  From  1932  to  1942 
I  had  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  my  time  away  from  the  mills.  We 
had  had  difficulty  in  effecting  changes  in  our  sales  organization, 
which  required  my  presence  in  the  East.  Then  came  the  election 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt  with  NRA  and  other  agencies  that  had  to  do  with 
our  business  and  I  was  obliged  to  represent  the  Company  on  such 
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industrial  advisory  boards  as  were  set  up  at  that  time.  Bragg  was 
a  graduate  in  electrical  engineering  at  the  University  of  Alabama. 
He  served  an  apprenticeship  course  with  Westinghouse  Company, 
at  Hamilton,  Ontario.  He  joined  the  Company  just  as  our  largest 
plant  at  Sylacauga  was  under  construction  and  was  our  local 
supervisor  on  the  job.  He  and  Hugh,  who  was  also  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Alabama,  left  to  go  into  the  first  world  war 
but  came  back  to  the  Company  at  the  end  of  the  war.  Bragg  engi¬ 
neered  the  construction  of  our  Catherine  Mills  and  Sallie  B.  Mills 
and  was  in  general  charge  of  the  engineering  in  connection  with 
the  rehabilitation  of  our  Central  and  Sycamore  Mills.  He  was  at 
Sylacauga  and  had  initial  charge  of  the  development  of  the  hospi¬ 
tal,  school,  dairy  and  recreational  program,  including  the  first  of 
the  mill  bands  which  have  brought  so  much  enjoyment  to  us  all. 
He  built  the  dam  that  makes  Lake  Louise.  No  one  has  more  loyal 
friends  among  our  Avondale  people  and  Avondale  customers. 

“During  this  time  when  I  was  so  much  away  in  Washington 
and  while  my  brother  Bragg  was  in  Birmingham,  the  mill  prob¬ 
lems  increased  tremendously.  Under  NRA  the  Cotton  Textile  In¬ 
dustry  wrote  Code  1  which  reduced  the  weekly  hours  to  forty  and 
Avondale  Mills  immediately  put  on  a  double  shift,  which  brought 
into  the  employ  of  the  Company  almost  as  many  new  employees 
as  there  had  been  old  ones,  and  this,  of  course,  added  tremendously 
to  the  responsibilities  of  everyone  who  dealt  with  the  problem  of 
company-employee  relations.  At  the  same  time  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  introduced  what  was  known  as  the  processing  tax 
on  cotton  of  4c.  per  pound.  It  was  assumed  that  this  tax  would  be 
added  to  the  cost  of  the  merchandise  and  passed  on,  but  it  turned 
out  to  be  almost  in  its  entirety  an  additional  burden  to  the  textile 
industry  and  before  it  was  removed — several  years  later — the  in¬ 
dustry  had  suffered  terribly. 

“My  father,  at  his  death  in  1927,  left  us  with  a  fine  property 
and  with  ample  commercial  capital,  and  there  has  never  been  a 
time  that  we  have  not  had  the  money  and  the  will  to  keep  our 
property  in  good  shape.  It  has  been  our  policy  at  times  to  accumu¬ 
late  certain  needed  work  until  a  period  of  recession.  We  bought 
the  little  spinning  mills  at  Stevenson  and  LaFayette  and  in  due 
time  made  them  first  class  in  every  respect.  We  added  to  our 
properties  here  and  there  and,  remembering  my  father’s  interest 
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in  Pell  City,  spent  a  million  dollars  in  1938-39  in  order  to  make 
this  a  thoroughly  modern  denim  mill. 

“In  1937  I  went  with  Dr.  Murchison  to  Japan  as  a  member  of 
the  textile  mission.  In  1940  I  went  to  Washington,  together  with 
Mr.  J.  K.  Galbraith  as  assistant  to  Chester  Davis,  member  of 
N.  D.  A.  C.,  to  help  in  the  effort  Mr.  Davis  was  making  to  get  new 
and  expanding  industries  located  in  the  farm  areas  of  this  country. 
I  would  like  to  say  here  that  Mr.  Galbraith  and  Chester  Davis  had 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  starting  up  of  the  T.  V.  A.  nitrate  plant 
at  Muscle  Shoals  and  with  the  bringing  of  the  powder  plant  to 
Childersburg.  In  1942  I  became  a  Panel  member  representing 
industry  on  the  War  Labor  Board  and  left  this  assignment  in 
November  of  that  year. 

“Four  years  ago  my  brother,  Bragg,  bought  a  plantation  in 
southeast  Alabama  and  was  inclined  to  retire  as  President  of  the 
Company  and  live  in  the  country.  We  discussed  the  situation  from 
that  angle  and  both  agreed  that  it  would  be  well  if  we  could  bring 
some  outside  trained  textile  executive  into  the  Company  for  a 
limited  period  in  order  that  our  youngest  brother,  Hugh,  and  our 
nephew,  Craig  Smith,  might  have  the  advantage  of  a  short  period 
of  training  under  someone  other  than  an  immediate  member  of 
the  family,  with  a  view  that  Hugh  would  be  much  better  fitted  to 
assume  the  responsibilities  of  president  later.  This  plan  had  the 
approval  of  our  stockholders  and  directors.  With  this  thought  in 
mind  we  looked  about  and  found  Mr.  S.  Y.  Austin  available — a 
trained  textile  executive — thirty-five  years  with  Callaway  Mills, 
about  half  of  the  time  with  mills  and  the  other  half  in  charge 
of  sales. 

“Bragg  resigned  as  President  and  became  Chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  with  his  services  available  on  call,  and  his 
services  have  been  used  regularly. 

“Mr.  Austin  was  elected  to  succeed  him.  No  selection  could 
have  been  better.  Mr.  Austin  was  in  every  way  particularly  fitted 
for  the  job,  not  only  from  an  executive  point  of  view — but  as  a 
man  under  whom  a  younger  man  could  grow  and  develop.  Mr. 
Austin  found  a  happy  welcome  at  Avondale  and  we  found  him  to 
be  one  of  us  in  our  general  philosophy.  He  has  Hugh  Comer  as 
his  Executive  Vice-President  and  Craig  Smith  as  Vice-President 
and  Treasurer  in  charge  of  Finance  and  Cotton  Purchasing,  and 
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those  positions  could  not  have  been  better  filled.  The  operations 
during  the  last  four  years  have  been  largely  under  the  influence 
of  war  at  home  and  war  abroad.  The  question  of  hours  and  wages 
and  profits  have  in  a  very  appreciable  way,  been  determined  at 
Washington.  The  current  question  was  how  to  operate  most  effi¬ 
ciently  and  in  the  greatest  interest  of  the  war  effort.  During  these 
years  and  because  of  the  interest  and  fine  spirit  on  the  part  of 
every  man,  woman  and  child  connected  with  Avondale  Mills,  the 
Company  has  been  awarded  first  the  T  flag,  for  its  participation  in 
Bond  buying;  The  Army-Navy  E  flag  for  high  accomplishment  in 
production,  the  Calvage  flag  for  its  record  in  salvaging  all  manner 
of  scrap  and  last  the  Civilian  Defense  flag  for  excellence  in  that 
field.  Lt.  Col.  Barnes  of  WPB,  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration 
of  the  Civilian  Defense  Award,  stated  that  no  other  mill  in  America 
flew  these  four  flags.  Mr.  Austin,  Hugh  Comer  and  Craig  Smith, 
with  the  fine  organization  on  down  the  line,  have  done  a  fine  job. 
It  could  hardly  have  been  better. 

“When  Mr.  Austin  retires  and  my  brother  Hugh  succeeds  him, 
I  am  sure  that  his  duties  will  be  easier  because  of  his  five  years’ 
association  with  Mr.  Austin. 

“Year  in  and  year  out  Avondale  has  continued  to  grow  and 
improve.  We  have  made  our  mistakes  but  have  recovered  from 
them.  Many  times  it  seemed  that  the  fishing  would  be  better  on 
the  other  bank,  particularly  during  the  dull  periods,  when  we 
could  not  possible  sell  what  we  were  making,  and  we  thought  if 
we  just  made  something  else  that  could  be  sold.  We  crossed  over 
to  the  other  bank  sometimes  to  find  we  had  been  mistaken.  We 
have  profited  by  the  vision  of  our  father.  He  left  his  four  sons  and 
grandson  a  responsibility  to  operate  and  maintain  and  enlarge  our 
textile  heritage.  One  would  know  without  a  word  from  me  that 
this  was  rather  difficult,  but  results  in  the  long  run  have  been  good 
and  in  their  assigned  jobs  each  has  given  loyal  support  to  the 
general  problem. 

“He  taught  and  hammered  into  us  respect  for  the  other  fellow, 
care  of  our  property,  avoidance  of  waste,  and  payment  of  our 
debts.  He  gave  us  a  broad  pattern  of  procedure,  economic  as  well 
as  social,  and  I  hope  I  will  never  forget  what  his  example  has 
meant  to  me,  not  only  during  his  life  but  ever  since.  A  good  friend 
of  our  family,  and  of  our  Company,  was  the  late  Mr.  William 
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Whitman  of  Boston.  He  came  from  Nova  Scotia  to  enter  the  textile 
business  in  Massachusetts  and  built  a  highly  successful  textile  com¬ 
pany.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  some  time  in  his  later  life  he 
employed  a  salesman  who  went  out  and  came  back  the  first  day 
to  report  to  Mr.  Whitman  ‘the  handsome  sales  that  I  have  made.’ 
Mr.  Whitman  is  said  to  have  replied  ‘Young  man,  I  think  this 
company’s  reputation  over  the  years  for  quality,  for  fair  dealing 
and  for  performance  of  contract  is  what  sold  these  orders,  and  your 
job  was  largely  just  to  write  up  the  details.’ 

“Hugh’s  first  training  with  the  company  was  for  the  cotton 
purchasing  department  but  after  his  return  from  the  war  my 
father  sent  him  to  Sycamore  as  local  manager  there.  My  father 
was  very  anxious  that  the  Sycamore  property  be  made  second  to 
none  in  the  Avondale  group  of  mills  and  this  was  accomplished 
under  Hugh’s  direction.  At  the  same  time  he  won  a  position  of 
respect  and  esteem,  not  only  from  the  employees  there,  but  from 
the  people  of  the  community.  When  he  left  he  was  presented  with 
a  loving  cup  as  a  mark  of  their  affection.  Wherever  he  has  served 
from  then  until  now  his  concern  has  been  for  production  and  for 
quality,  but  for  healthful  and  safe  working  conditions,  first,  last 
and  all  the  time,  and  for  continuing  improvements  in  these  re¬ 
spects.  Craig  Smith,  soon  after  graduating  from  Virginia  Military 
Institute  came  with  the  company.  His  association  with  the  com¬ 
pany  has  been  with  the  cotton  department  from  the  very  begin¬ 
ning.  He  served  an  apprenticeship  with  our  selling  house  in  New 
York.  He  was  most  helpful  in  straightening  out  a  very  difficult 
problem  in  connection  with  our  yarn  sales  agency  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Boston,  and  his  handling  of  the  matter  won  for  him 
and  the  company,  the  friendship  of  everyone  involved.  Since  his 
coming  with  the  company,  Avondale’s  need  of  cotton  has  more 
than  trebled.  He  is  thoroughly  aware  of  the  prime  importance  of 
proper  grade  and  staple  of  cotton  for  specific  needs.  His  whole 
training  has  been  in  that  direction  and  the  mill  results  reflect  the 
good  job  he  has  done  in  the  matter.  The  first  year  of  Avondale’s 
operation  we  used  4,000  bales  of  cotton  which  had  a  market  value 
of  $160,000.00.  We  are  now  using  180,000  bales  per  year  with  a 
market  value  of  $19,800,000.00. 

“I  like  to  think  of  Avondale  Mills  as  my  father’s  contribution 
toward  the  effort  to  bring  some  industry  to  the  South.  From  1897 
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until  now  Avondale  Mills  has  spun  approximately  2,300,000  bales 
of  cotton,  with  an  estimated  value  of  $180,000,000.00.  But  for 
Avondale  Mills  this  cotton  would  have  moved  out  of  the  South, 
leaving  in  its  place  money  to  pay  for  a  very  meager  farm  wage 
and  for  the  land  use.  The  fact  that  this  cotton  instead  of  leaving 
the  South  as  raw  cotton,  left  the  South  as  an  Avondale  Mills  manu¬ 
factured  product,  meant  that  its  value  was  increased  to  approxi¬ 
mately  $450,000,000.00.  This  increase  is  represented  about  half  in 
textile  wages  and  labor  costs.  The  balance  went  for  items  of  over¬ 
head,  taxes,  insurance,  supplies,  repairs,  services  incident  to  such 
expenses.  The  conversion  of  this  cotton  into  cotton  goods  in  Ala¬ 
bama  helped  Alabama  and  helped  the  South  and  did  not  hurt 
anybody.  These  increased  dollars  in  the  hands  of  Alabamians  in 
an  appreciable  way  were  spent  for  things  made  in  the  North  and 
East,  things  that  require  more  precision  in  their  manufacture, 
things  where  the  item  of  labor  was  large  and  the  material  item 
small,  and  behind  every  urge  for  a  further  industrial  expansion  in 
the  South  there  was  no  wish  or  thought  of  harm  to  any  section, 
because  we  feel  sure  that  increased  purchasing  power  here  will 
mean  greater  demand  for  more  of  the  things  that  are  made  beyond 
our  borders.” 
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Chapter  I 

Genealogical  Records  and  Notes 
on  Family  Connections 

THIS  record  of  the  Comer  family  and  its  early  settlement  in 
Barbour  County,  where  John  Fletcher  Comer  became  the 
founder,  must  include  Milton  Cincinnatus  Comer,  third  son 
of  Ann  Trippe  and  Hugh  Moss  Comer,  and  an  older  brother  of 
Fletcher’s.  More  than  one  record  mentions  Milton’s  coming  to  the 
county  and  “clearing  land,”  and  it  appears  that  he  may  have 
migrated  from  his  native  Jones  County  prior  to  Fletcher’s  removal. 
In  1839  or  1840  Milton  married  into  a  very  prominent  and 
wealthy  Georgia  family.  His  wife  was  Ann  Malvina  Allen,  a 
daughter  of  Singleton  Walthall  Allen  of  Elbert  County.  They  re¬ 
mained  in  Alabama  only  a  short  time,  and  the  records  show  that 
they  removed  to  Arkansas,  where  Milton  Comer  died,  either  in 
that  state  or  in  New  Orleans,  and  leaving  a  widow  and  three 
children.  After  his  death,  his  family  returned  to  Elbert  County, 
and  became  identified  with  Athens,  the  old  university  town.  It 
was  there  that  the  Spring  Hill  Comers  of  their  generation  learned 
to  know  the  Milton  Comer  family,  to  whom  they  were  devoted,  as 
old  letters  preserved  from  those  times,  and  later,  reveal — a  delight¬ 
ful  association  between  the  young  cousins  who  were  graduates  of 
the  university. 

Milton  Comer  evidently  decided  upon  a  medical  career  after 
leaving  Georgia,  for  he  entered  the  University  of  Louisiana  and 
received  his  diploma  and  license  to  practice  in  1847.  His  diploma 
is  dated  July  3rd  of  that  year.  He  took  up  the  practice  of  medicine 
in  Hamburg,  Ashley  County,  Arkansas. 

The  five  children  of  Ann  Allen  and  Milton  Comer  were  born  in 
that  state.  Two  died  in  infancy,  Young  Allen  Comer  and  Elizabeth 
Comer.  The  remaining  children  were  Jane,  Ann  Trippe  and 
Bevelle.  The  youngest  of  the  three  sisters  was  Bevelle — a  name 
that  has  come  down  through  the  generations.  She  seems  to  have 
been  a  very  interesting  woman,  with  family  records  at  her  dis- 
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posal,  and  a  singular  devotion  to  anyone  who  bore  the  name  of 
Comer.  She  married  Dr.  Robert  I.  Hampton,  of  Athens,  and  their 
home  was  standing  unchanged  for  many  years.  There  were  no 
children  from  this  union.  The  second  daughter  of  Ann  and  Milton 
was  named  Ann  Trippe  for  her  paternal  grandmother,  and  she 
made  her  home  with  the  Hamptons,  after  the  death  of  her  parents. 
She  was  unmarried.  Jane,  the  oldest  daughter  of  Ann  and  Milton 
Comer,  was  born  in  1842  and  died  in  1879.  She  married  John 
Samuel  Barnett,  a  Confederate  officer,  of  Washington,  Georgia.  Of 
this  union  there  were  born  three  sons,  two  dying  in  infancy.  The 
surviving  son  was  Allen  Comer  Barnett. 

Allen  Comer  Barnett,  born  May  11,  1878,  married  Corneille 
Bounds,  June  19,  1901.  From  this  union  there  was  issue: 

Edward  Beverly  Barnett,  b.  June  9,  1903,  d.  Nov.  5,  1904. 

Allen  Comer  Barnett,  b.  Feb.  23,  1905,  d.  June  22,  1913. 

Lillis  Barnett,  b.  March  25,  1911,  m.  John  C.  McRee,  July,  16, 
1938,  b.  Nov.  1,  1911. 

Of  the  union  of  Lillis  Barnett  and  John  C.  McRee  there  was 
issue  as  follows: 

Corneille  Barnett  McRee,  b.  Mar.  22,  1939. 

Bevlian  Francis  McRee,  b.  Sept.  19,  1943. 

From  the  family  records  of  Mrs.  Corneille  Bounds  Barnett  of 
Washington,  we  have  some  very  important  material  bearing  upon 
the  life  of  Dr.  Milton  Comer.  In  her  possession  is  a  copy  of  an  old 
letter  from  Bevelle  Comer  Hampton,  and  also  two  letters  from 
Dr.  Comer. 

One  was  written  to  his  daughter,  Ann  Trippe,  and  was  dated 
April  8,  1868.  He  was  then  in  New  Orleans,  where  the  scourge  of 
yellow  fever  had  carried  off  thousands.  He  did  not  escape  the 
scourge,  but  lived  many  years  afterward.  This  letter  follows: 

My  Dear  Annie, 

Your  most  kind  and  affectionate  letter  of  5th  Feb.  by 
the  hand  of  Mr.  Griffin  was  rec’d  in  due  time  &  should 
have  been  answered  sooner,  but  I  have  been  waiting  for 
my  poor  bones  to  get  some  flesh  on  them  before  I  had  my 
photograph  taken  &  as  it  is  you  see  that  I  am  as  yet  noth- 
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ing  but  a  skeleton,  being  about  twenty  pounds  under  my 
usual  weight,  although  in  general  good  health — my  flesh 
does  not  seem  to  come  back  since  I  had  a  very  severe 
attack  of  yellow  fever  last  Summer. 

I  was  very  glad  you  sent  me  Brag’s  &  Hugh’s  Photo¬ 
graphs.  I  have  had  them  duplicated  &  as  I  think  the 
duplicates  are  much  better  than  the  originals  I  will  send 
them  to  you.  Write  me  soon  &  direct  your  letter  to  me, 
to  the  care  of  W.  J.  Frierson  &  Co.  28  Carondelet  Street, 

New  Orleans. 

Your  affectionate  father 
M.  C.  Comer. 

In  the  above  letter  Dr.  Comer  wrote  also  of  having  bought 
eighty  acres  of  land  adjoining  his  plantation  in  Ashley  County. 

Another  letter,  to  Ann,  dated  April  13,  1869,  breathes  his 
affection  for  her — a  fine  letter  from  a  father  to  a  daughter.  And 
in  both  letters  he  wrote  of  sending  the  family  some  articles  they 
had  asked  for.  Ann  was  living  with  her  mother  in  Arkansas,  but 
the  rest  of  the  children  were  then  in  Elbert  County  and  in  Athens. 
Life  in  Arkansas  was  not  easy  at  that  period.  Servants  were  hard 
to  obtain. 

Dr.  Comer’s  diploma  in  medicine — now  more  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  years  old — has  been  well  preserved  in  a  metal  case  and  there 
are  several  old  deeds  to  Mrs.  Comer.  One  of  them  concerns  a 
Negro  woman  and  her  three  children.  The  deed  gives  their  names 
and  ages.  They  were  given  by  Singleton  Allen  “to  his  daughter, 
Ann  T.  Comer,”  and  were  to  be  returned  to  his  estate  when  Ann 
died.  This  deed  was  dated  June  12,  1847.  Another  letter  in  this 
collection  is  from  Jane  Comer  to  “her  sister  Anne.”  It  was  written 
from  Jane’s  grandmother’s  home  “Oakland,”  the  Singleton  Allen 
home,  in  Elbert  County,  and  dated  Oct.  25,  1868,  which  shows 
that  this  letter  was  written  about  six  months  after  the  first  letter 
from  Milton  Comer. 

Jane  wrote  that  Bragg  Comer  had  made  her  the  oddest  present 
when  she  was  in  Athens,  a  pair  of  beautiful  little  duelling  pistols. 
She  had  attended  commencement  at  the  university,  and  had  there 
seen  her  Spring  Hill  cousins  in  the  preceding  summer. 

An  extract  from  Jane’s  letter  follows: 
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“I  attended  commencement  in  Athens  last  Summer  and 
of  course  had  a  pleasant  time.  Bragg  was  there  so  how 
could  it  be  otherwise.  We  all  paid  Mr.  Motes  a  visit  & 
had  our  picture  taken.  I  send  mine  to  you  .  .  .  and  my 
little  mother.” 

[After  writing  about  the  present  from  Bragg,  she  goes 
on  to  tell  of  his  graduation  “next  June.”] 

“If  I  am  in  this  part  of  the  world,  Bragg  wants  me  to 
go  home  with  him.” 

There  is  also  a  record  of  “Oakland,”  which  is  associated  with 
the  descendants  of  Ann  Allen  Singleton  and  Milton  Comer.  Mrs. 
Barnett  visited  “Oakland”  before  the  death  of  her  husband,  Comer 
Barnett,  where  the  Allen  family  still  reside.  “It  has  never  had  a 
mortgage  on  it,”  wrote  Mrs.  Barnett,  “the  original  ten  thousand 
acres  of  land  that  Singleton  Allen  owned.  The  tradition  is  that 
Singleton  Allen  offered  his  son-in-law,  Dr.  Milton  Comer,  a  thou¬ 
sand  acres  of  land  and  ten  thousand  dollars  if  he  would  remain  in 
Elbert  County.” 
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THOMAS  JEFFERSON  COMER 

Thomas  Jefferson  Comer,  another  son  of  Ann  Trippe  Comer 
and  Hugh  Moss  Comer,  previously  mentioned  in  the  Georgia 
annals,  was  married  twice,  and  we  have  an  interesting  record  of 
his  descendants.  We  have  seen  that  one  daughter,  Juliet,  married 
a  Mr.  Zachary,  and  another  daughter,  Araminta  Belle  Comer 
married  Dr.  William  Dixon  Maddux.  Coming  down  from  the 
Virginia  forebears,  Elizabeth  Moss  and  Samuel  Comer,  grand¬ 
parents  of  Thomas  Jefferson  Comer,  we  can  trace  direct  to  contem¬ 
porary  generations. 

From  the  union  of  Araminta  Belle  Comer  and  William  Dixon 
Maddux  the  line  of  descent  is  as  follows: 

Their  daughter,  Jennie  Maddux,  married  Augustus  Marcellus 
Robinson.  The  remaining  children  of  that  union  are  James  Dixon 
Robinson,  and  Kate  Robinson  Butler  (Mrs.  Edward  H.  Butler  of 
Buffalo,  New  York). 

James  Dixon  Robinson,  married  Emily  A.  English.  Their  issue: 

Emily  English  Robinson,  married  George  Arthur  Head,  and  had 
issue,  Dixon  Robinson  Head. 

Jennie  Warren  Robinson,  married  Earle  Allison  Thornwell,  and 
had  issue:  Earle  Allison  Thornwell,  Jr.,  James  Robinson  Thorn- 
well  and  Earle  English  Thornwell. 

James  Dixon  Robinson,  Jr.,  married  Josephine  Crawford  Rhodes, 
and  had  issue:  James  Dixon  Robinson,  III  and  Frances  Craword 
Robinson. 

Harry  English  Robinson,  married  Ermine  Cater.  Their  issue: 
Harry  English  Robinson,  Jr.,  Peyton  Cater  Robinson. 

Kate  Robinson,  married  Edward  H.  Butler.  Their  issue: 
Kate  Butler. 

[An  old  letter  from  Bevelle  Comer  Hampton  to  Jennie  Maddux 
Robinson  has  been  preserved  in  the  Robinson  family.  It  is  ad¬ 
dressed  to  “dear  Cousin  Jennie,”  and  traces  the  relationship.  It 
was  through  James  D.  Robinson,  of  Atlanta,  that  the  letter  from 
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Bevelle  turned  up.  “Dear  Cousin  Jennie  was  my  mother,”  wrote 
Mr.  Robinson,  “and  she  was  a  Maddux,  while  her  mother  was  a 
Comer.”  Another  delightful  letter  of  recent  date  came  from  Mr. 
Robinson’s  sister,  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Butler,  who  was  Kate  Robinson. 
Mrs.  Butler’s  letter,  written  in  the  autumn  of  1946  from  Hamp¬ 
shire  House,  in  New  York  City,  where  she  was  staying  for  the 
moment  before  taking  off  for  a  stay  in  France,  supplies  the  facts 
of  the  family  connection.] 
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Descendants  of  Catharine  Drewry  Comer 
and  John  Fletcher  Comer 

i. 

HUGH  MOSS  COMER 

Hugh  Moss  Comer  m.  (1st)  Mary  Emma  Bates. 

Children: 

Annie  Comer  b.  May  10,  1871.  d.  Mar.  1922.  m.  Clark 
Howell,  July  12,  1900. 

Children: 

Hugh  Comer  Howell  b.  June  16,  1901.  m.  Mildred 
Asquith.  They  now  reside  in  Miami  Beach,  Florida. 
There  were  no  children  from  this  marriage. 

Albert  Comer  Howell  b.  September  27,  1904.  m.  Caro 
du  Bignon  Henry  on  October  23,  1930.  They  have 
one  child: 

Henry  Lamar  Howell  b.  February  11,  1938. 

Julian  Irwin  Howell  b.  Aug.  4,  1908.  (d.).  m.  Dorothy 
Mathes  Gaster,  June  12,  1930.  From  this  union  was 
born  one  son: 

Julian  Erwin  Howell,  Jr.,  b.  Aug.  3,  1932. 

Hugh  Moss  Comer,  Jr.  m.  Elizabeth  Hanley  April  8,  1901. 
He  died  April  9,  1934,  and  is  buried  in  Arlington  Cemetery, 
Washington.  There  were  no  children  by  this  marriage. 

Hugh  Moss  Comer  m.  (2nd)  Lilia  Coe  Hall  of  Wallingford,  Conn, 
b.  Mar.  5,  1853.  d.  Oct.  21,  1934. 

Children: 

Mary  Comer  m.  Mills  Bee  Lane.  d.  1946. 

Children: 

Mary  Comer  Lane  m.  Howard  Morrison. 

Remer  Young  Lane  m.  Louise  Harris. 

Mills  Bee  Lane,  Jr.  m.  Ann  Waring. 

Hugh  Comer  Lane. 

Edward  Comer  Lane  m.  Ruby - . 
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John  Drewry  Comer  m.  Maud  Hunter  Gamble. 

Children: 

Cynthia  Comer  m.  Donald  Duncan  Ross  of  Havana, 
Cuba. 

Hugh  Moss  Comer  m.  Margaret  Virginia  Bateman. 
Children: 

Donald  Drewry  Comer. 

Cynthia  Gamble  Comer. 

John  Drewry  Comer  II  m.  Mary  Lewis  Anderson  (no 
issue) . 

Lilia  Comer  m.  John  Kirk  Train. 

Children: 

John  Kirk  Train,  Jr.  m.  Ann  Bradford. 

Lilia  Train  m.  Samuel  L.  Varnedoe. 

Robert  Train  m.  Geraldine  Jones. 

Mary  Anne  Train  m.  Lawton  Miller  Calhoun. 

Harriet  Train. 

Hugh  Moss  Comer  Train. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Train  announced  the  birth  of  a 
son,  Campbell  Train  on  February  27,  1946. 

Mr.  Clark  Howell,  who  married  Annie  Comer,  daughter  of  Mary  Bates  and  Hugh  Moss 
Comer,  joined  the  staff  of  The  Atlanta  Constitution  in  1884  and,  upon  the  retirement  of  his  father. 
Captain  Evan  P.  Howell  in  1897,  became  editor-in-chief,  which  position  he  held  until  his  death 
in  1936. 

Mr.  Howell  was  a  member  of  the  Georgia  Legislature  for  eleven  years,  serving  as  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  later  as  President  of  the  Senate.  He  was  Democratic  National 
Committeeman  from  Georgia  from  1896  to  1924  and  was  again  elected  to  this  position  a  few 
months  prior  to  his  death. 

Through  The  Constitution,  he  worked  effectively  for  good  schools  and  good  roads  for  Georgia 
and  carried  on  a  vigorous  fight  against  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  For  exposing  a  graft  ring  in  the 
Atlanta  City  Hall,  The  Constitution  received  in  1929  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  best  public  service. 

Mr.  Howell  was  one  of  the  earliest  supporters  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  for  the  presidency 
and  was  offered  by  President  Roosevelt  various  ambassadorial  posts,  which  he  did  not  accept, 
feeling  he  could  best  serve  his  country  as  head  of  his  paper. 

In  1927  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Pardon,  Probation,  Penal  Laws  and 
Institutional  Correction  of  the  Crime  Commission. 

He  had  served  on  the  National  Transportation  Committee  under  Coolidge  and  on  the  United 
States  Coal  Commission  in  1921,  appointed  by  Harding.  In  1934  Roosevelt  asked  him  to  serve  as 
chairman  of  the  Aviation  Commission,  which  studied  conditions  in  Europe  and  this  country. 

Mr.  Howell  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Associated  Press  and  served  on  the  Board  until  his 
death.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Georgia  and,  because  of 
his  vital  interest  in  bettering  schools,  one  of  the  largest  graded  schools  of  the  city  bears  his  name. 
One  of  the  earliest  housing  projects  is  named  in  his  honor  in  appreciation  for  his  efforts  in  behalf 
of  slum  clearance  and  better  housing. 

Under  his  direction,  T!j<e  Constitution  made  its  influence  felt  in  the  community,  the  State 
and  the  Nation. 
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II. 

JOHN  WALLACE  COMER 

John  Wallace  Comer  m.  Carrie  Gertrude  Seay.  (No  issue.) 
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III. 

ST.  GEORGE  LEGARE  COMER 
St.  George  Legare  Comer  m.  Laura  Virginia  Thornton. 

Children: 

William  Thornton  Comer  m.  Lilly  Brockett. 

Children: 

William  Thornton  Comer,  Jr.  m.  Martha  DeJarnette. 
Children: 

William  Thornton  Comer  III. 

Martha  DeJarnette. 

Clinton  Brockett  Comer  m.  Aileen  Darling. 

Betty  Irwin  Comer  m.  Lee  Burgin  and  had  three 
daughters,  Betty,  Adelaide  and  Jennie. 

Laurie  Comer  m.  Frank  Wilkins  Jennings. 

Children: 

Laurie  Jennings  b.  April.  3,  1895.  m.  (1st)  Elbert 
Henry  Willett,  who  died  Sept.  12,  1929. 

Children: 

Laurie  Comer  Willett  b.  Mar.  31,  1921.  m. 
John  Edward  Kelly  of  Stratford,  Conn, 
Mar.  13,  1943. 

Elbert  Henry  Willett,  Jr.  b.  Aug.  12,  1923. 
m.  Jean  Daly  Lloyd  Nov.  3,  1945. 

Their  child: 

William  Francis  Willett  b.  Sept.  1,  1946. 
Joseph  Francis  Willett  b.  Jan.  18,  1925. 
m.  (2nd)  John  Rexford  Godwin,  Dec.  28,  1930. 
Their  child: 

Jean  Godwin,  b.  Sept.  2,  1932. 

Legare  Comer  Jennings  m.  Kate  Beebe  Roberts, 
Dec.  6,  1922. 
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Children: 

Legare  Comer  Jennings,  Jr.,  b.  Oct.  29,  1926. 
Clarence  Roberts  Jennings,  b.  Sept.  12,  1929. 

Frank  Wilkins  Jennings,  Jr.  m.  Ruth  Aurin. 

John  Wallace  Comer  II.  m.  Sadie  Patterson. 

Children: 

Mary  Patterson  Comer  m.  Aubrey  Hobbs. 

John  Wallace  Comer  III. 

St.  George  Legare  Comer,  Jr.  m.  Glennie  Cunningham. 
Edward  Trippe  Comer  II.  m.  his  third  cousin,  Catherine 
Shorter  Jelks. 

Children: 

William  Jelks  Comer. 

Edward  Trippe  Comer  m.  Elizabeth  Jackson  of  Chel¬ 
tenham,  England. 

Their  child: 

Carole  Linda  Comer. 

Alice  Shorter  Comer  m.  Raymond  C.  Blackmon. 

Their  child: 

Catherine  Jelks  Blackmon. 

Eleanor  Comer. 

Walter  Baker  Comer. 

Mary  Comer  m.  Emmett  McCormick. 

Frank  Willis  Comer  m.  Montine  Roddenberry. 

Children: 

Frank  Willis  Comer,  Jr.  m.  Jeannette  Reeves. 
Children: 

Jerry  Legare  Comer,  b.  Jan.  25,  1937. 

Margret  Ann  Comer,  b.  Apr.  2,  1938. 

Montine  Janet  Comer,  b.  Dec.  20,  1941. 

Frank  Willis  Comer,  Jr.,  b.  July  2,  1943. 

Anne  Laurie  Comer  m.  her  third  cousin,  Richard 
Johnson  Comer. 
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Children: 

Grace  Louise  Comer,  b.  Jan.  22,  1945. 

Richard  Johnson  Comer,  Jr.,  b.  Jan.  30,  1947. 

Robert  Cyril  Comer  m.  Martha  Didelle  (d.  without  issue). 

James  Drewry  Comer  m.  Mary  McCormick.  They  were 
divorced. 

Their  child: 

James  Drewry  Comer,  Jr.  d.  in  his  youth. 
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•  IV. 

BRAXTON  BRAGG  COMER 
Braxton  Bragg  Comer  m.  Eva  Jane  Harris. 

Their  Children: 

Sallie  B.  Comer,  b.  July  22,  1873;  m.  Nov.  9,  1893  James 

H.  Blount,  Jr.,  b.  Mar.  3,  1869  Clinton,  Ga.,  d.  Oct.  18, 
1918  in  New  York.  Major  U.  S.  Army.  Buried  in  Blount 
family  lot  at  Macon,  Ga. 

Children: 

I.  Eugenia  Blount,  b.  Dec.  30,  1894  in  Macon,  Ga.;  m. 
Nov.  12,  1919  Dr.  Marye  Yeamans  Dabney,  b.  Sept. 
24,  1884  in  Tchula,  Miss. 

Children: 

1.  Sarah  Comer  Dabney,  b.  Aug.  28,  1920;  m.  June, 
1943  Robert  Thornton  Scott  of  Richmond,  Va.,  b. 
Sept.  16,  1919. 

2.  Eugenia  Blount  Dabney,  b.  Dec.  10,  1922;  m.  Dr. 
Karl  Hofammann,  Mar.  1946. 

3.  Virginia  Amelia  Grant  Dabney,  b.  May  7,  1929. 

m.  2nd,  Sept.  17,  1902  Frank  Holland  Lathrop,  b.  Dec.  3, 
1851,  son  of  Rose  Hannah  Holland  and  Azel  Lathrop,  born 
at  Whalemsburg,  N.  Y.  (near  Lake  Saranac). 

Children: 

2.  Eva  Comer  Lathrop,  b.  Aug.  15,  1903. 

m.  1st.  William  Provost  Moore  of  Birmingham,  b.  April 
1898,  d.  August  1933. 

Children: 

1.  Sally  B.  Moore,  b.  April  29,  1924  at  Birmingham, 
m.  Feb.  13,  1945  William  M.  Johnson,  b.  Sept.  13, 
1923,  Englewood,  N.  J. 

m.  2nd.,  Francis  Patrick  Cummings,  b.  Nov.  2,  1883  in 
Raymondville,  New  York.  Died  Sept.  21,  1939  in 
same  house  where  he  was  born. 
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Children: 

2.  Francis  Patrick  Cummings,  Jr.,  b.  May  12,  1932. 

m.  3rd,  Matthew  Scammell  of  Trenton,  N.  J.  on  May 
20,  1945. 

John  Fletcher  Comer,  b.  Oct.  4,  1875,  d.  July  8,  1935;  m. 
Oct.  4,  1905  Helen  Browne,  b.  Aug.  26,  1883,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Children: 

1.  Mary  Eva  Comer,  b.  April  15,  1907,  m.  April  15,  1933 
John  Edwin  Ruby,  b.  Aug.  4,  1905  at  Madisonville, 
Kentucky. 

Children: 

1.  John  Edwin  Ruby,  b.  June  9,  1934. 

2.  Helen  Aldis  Ruby,  b.  Sept.  8,  1935. 

3.  Lucinda  Comer  Ruby,  b.  Feb.  16,  1939. 

2.  Braxton  Bragg  Comer,  III,  b.  Nov.  12,  1908,  m.  June 
23,  1932  Kitty  McMullen  Dean,  b.  Aug.  4,  1912  at 
Alexander  City,  Ala. 

Children: 

1.  John  Fletcher  Comer,  II,  b.  Feb.  22,  1935. 

2.  Braxton  Bragg  Comer,  IV,  b.  Sept.  19,  1938. 

3.  Catherine  Dean  Comer,  b.  Sept.  23,  1943. 

3.  Dora  McDonald  Comer,  b.  Nov.  29,  1911;  m.  Oct.  22, 
1937  Paul  Mikesell  Strickler,  b.  Aug.  1,  1904  Scotts¬ 
dale,  Pennsylvania. 

Children: 

1.  Paul  Comer  Strickler,  b.  April  5,  1940. 

2.  Wayne  Townsend  Strickler,  b.  March  30,  1944. 

4.  Aldis  Browne  Comer.  (Last  child  of  Fletcher  and 
Helen  Comer,  b.  March  1913,  d.  October  1918. 

James  McDonald  Comer,  b.  Comer,  Ala.  Oct.  14,  1877;  m. 
April  26,  1904  Gertrude  Miller  of  Reading,  Pa.,  b.  July 
25,  1880. 

Children: 

1.  Catherine  Comer,  b.  Comer,  Ala.  May  27,  1906;  m. 
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June  3,  1931  Paul  Joseph  Bowron,  b.  Birmingham, 
Ala.  Feb.  8,  1905. 

Children: 

1.  Paul  Joseph  Bowron,  Jr.,  b.  Birmingham,  Ala. 
June  25,  1933. 

2.  Jane  Comer  Bowron,  b.  Birmingham,  Ala.  May 
20,  1940. 

2.  Jane  Comer,  b.  Birmingham,  Ala.  Nov.  18,  1908;  m. 
Alfred  Montgomery  Shook,  III,  b.  Birmingham,  Ala. 
Aug.  4,  1908. 

Children: 

1.  Catherine  Comer  Shook,  b.  Birmingham,  Ala. 
Feb.  19,  1937. 

2.  Anne  Morrow  Shook,  b.  Birmingham,  Alabama, 
March  2,  1940. 

3.  James  McDonald  Comer,  Jr.,  b.  Birmingham,  Ala. 
May  18,  1914;  m.  Isabel  Bibb  Anderson,  b.  May  31, 
1915  in  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Children: 

1.  James  McDonald  Comer,  III,  b.  June  23,  1938 
in  Summit,  N.  J. 

2.  Charles  Pelham  Anderson  Comer,  b.  Nov.  25, 
1940. 

James  McDonald  Comer,  III  birth  was  reported  by 
the  Doctors  Hospital  in  New  York  City  and  Charles 
Pelham  Anderson  Comer’s  by  the  East  Orange  Me¬ 
morial  Hospital  in  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

4.  Martine  Comer,  b.  Birmingham,  Ala.  Sept.  30,  1915, 
m.  Robert  Downing  McKenzie,  Sept.  26,  1946. 

Eva  Mignon  Comer,  b.  Dec.  27,  1879;  m.  Feb.  10,  1904 
James  Craig  Smith,  b.  Sept.  13,  1859. 

Children: 

1.  James  Craig  Smith,  Jr.,  b.  July  23,  1905;  m.  Dec.  11, 
1928,  Page  Thompson  of  Selma,  Ala. 
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Children: 

1.  Mignon  Comer  Smith,  b.  Feb.  7,  1931. 

2.  Jane  Comer  Smith,  b.  Feb.  24,  1908;  m.  March  30 
1932,  Francis  H.  Crockard  of  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Children: 

1.  Francis  H.  Crockard,  Jr.,  b.  June  3,  1936. 

2.  Craig  Smith  Crockard,  b.  Sept.  8,  1942. 

Catherine  Comer,  b.  Dec.  20,  1882*;  m.  Jan.  7,  1908, 
William  Morley  Buck,  b.  Nov.  6,  1876,  Brantford,  Cana¬ 
da  (Ontario). 

Children: 

1.  William  Morley  Buck,  Jr.,  b.  Oct.  25,  1908;  m.  Nov.  5, 
1936,  Ruth  McGuire,  b.  Princeton,  West  Virginia,  Oct. 
23,  1912. 

2.  John  Harris  Buck,  b.  Mar.  25,  1912;  m.  Sept.  26,  1936, 
Annie  Henrietta  Clair  Tate,  b.  Nov.  19,  1912,  Moose 
Jaw,  Saskatchewan,  Canada. 

Child:  Catherine  Buck,  b.  Feb.  9,  1942,  at  Moose 
Jaw,  Saskatchewan,  Canada. 

3.  Edward  Buck,  b.  June  1,  1920;  m.  Sept.  22,  1945, 
Launa  Murray  Dixon,  b.  Birmingham,  Ala.,  June  25, 
1924. 

Braxton  Bevelle  Comer,  b.  March  17,  1883,  at  Comer,  Ala.; 
m.  Sept.  6,  1905,  Frank  Edmundson  Nabers,  b.  Aug.  17, 
1870,  Boliver  County,  Miss.  Died  March  10,  1944. 

Children: 

1.  Frank  Edmundson  Nabers,  Jr.,  b.  Sept.  7,  1906. 
m.  (1)  Catherine  Swann,  b.  May  10,  1910,  at  Savan¬ 
nah,  Ga.  m.  April  30,  1931.  d.  1933. 

Children: 

1.  Frank  Swann  Nabers,  b.  Feb.  19,  1933,  at  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Ala. 

m.  (2)  Edith  Johnston,  Dec.  25,  1938,  b.  Sept.  11 
1915,  Chicago,  Ill. 


ANCESTOR’S  SERVICES 


THE  SERVICES  OF . HENRY-.-TRI-FPE . 

in  the  American  Colonial  Wars,  upon  which  my  claim  of  eligibility  to  membership  is  based,  were 
as  follows : 


(Md. Archives  V.7  P  gg) 


Member  of  Assembly,  1674,  1682,  1693 

of  Maryland 

Captain  in  Nanticoke  Indian  Wars. 

Major, 1692-7. 

A??JiSr!4duLi6UtmC?1,  ( Maryland  Archives. Vol. 20  page  153) 

If  Maj. Henry  Trippe  returns  into  the  Country  hejis  to  be  Lt.Col" 

Commissioner  of  Justice.  1669-1674-1676. 

|  Colonial  Families  of  America;-  Mackenzie,  Vol  6  P  442  ) 


Give  references  by  book,  volume  and  page  to  documentary  or  other  authorities  for  MILITARY 
RECORD : 

History  of  Dorchester  County  Maryland  (Jones)  pages  496,506 

Maryland  Archives.  Vol  7,  page  92 
"  "  n  20,  "  153 

"  "  pag«.36, 39 ^42,50,52, 60, ©9, 107.  Vol  42. 

Wills;  in  Hall  of  Records,  Annapolis  Md.  page  324 
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Applicant  further  says  that  the  said . . . 

(name  of  ancestor  from  whom  eligibility  is  derived)  is  the  ancestor  mentioned  in  the  foregoing 
application,  and  that  the  statements  hereinbefore  set  forth  are  true  to  the  best  of  her  knowledge 
and  belief. 


Subscribed 


this  .. 


(SEAL) 


3 
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Children: 

1.  Mignon  Comer  Smith,  b.  Feb.  7,  1931. 

2.  Jane  Comer  Smith,  b.  Feb.  24,  1908;  m.  March  30 
1932,  Francis  H.  Crockard  of  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Children: 

1.  Francis  H.  Crockard,  Jr.,  b.  June  3,  1936. 

2.  Craig  Smith  Crockard,  b.  Sept.  8,  1942. 

Catherine  Comer,  b.  Dec.  20,  1882';  m.  Jan.  7,  1908, 
William  Morley  Buck,  b.  Nov.  6,  1876,  Brantford,  Cana¬ 
da  (Ontario). 

Children: 

1.  William  Morley  Buck,  Jr.,  b.  Oct.  25,  1908;  m.  Nov.  5, 

1936,  Ruth  McGuire,  b.  Princeton,  West  Virginia,  Oct. 
23,  1912. 

2.  John  Harris  Buck,  b.  Mar.  25,  1912;  m.  Sept.  26,  1936, 
Annie  Henrietta  Clair  Tate,  b.  Nov.  19,  1912,  Moose 
Jaw,  Saskatchewan,  Canada. 

Child:  Catherine  Buck,  b.  Feb.  9,  1942,  at  Moose 
Jaw,  Saskatchewan,  Canada. 

3.  Edward  Buck,  b.  June  1,  1920;  m.  Sept.  22,  1945, 
Launa  Murray  Dixon,  b.  Birmingham,  Ala.,  June  25, 
1924. 

Braxton  Bevelle  Comer,  b.  March  17,  1883,  at  Comer,  Ala.; 
m.  Sept.  6,  1905,  Frank  Edmundson  Nabers,  b.  Aug.  17, 
1870,  Boliver  County,  Miss.  Died  March  10,  1944. 

Children: 

1.  Frank  Edmundson  Nabers,  Jr.,  b.  Sept.  7,  1906. 
m.  (1)  Catherine  Swann,  b.  May  10,  1910,  at  Savan¬ 
nah,  Ga.  m.  April  30,  1931.  d.  1933. 

Children: 

1.  Frank  Swann  Nabers,  b.  Feb.  19,  1933,  at  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Ala. 

m.  (2)  Edith  Johnston,  Dec.  25,  1938,  b.  Sept.  11 
1915,  Chicago,  Ill. 


ANCESTOR’S  SERVICES 


THE  SERVICES  OF . BENRY---TSIME . . . 

in  the  American  Colonial  Wars,  upon  which  my  claim  of  eligibility  to  membership  is  based,  were 
as  follows : 

Member  of  Assembly,  1674,  1682,  1693 

of  Maryland 

Captain  in  Nantiooke  Indian  Wars.  (Md. Archives  V.7  p  se) 


Major, 1692-7. 

Appointed  Lieut-Col.  (Maryland  Archive go  page  153) 

"If  Maj. Henry  Trippe  returns  into  the  Country  hejis  to  be  Lt.Col" 

Commissioner  of  Justice.  1669-1674-1676. 


[  Colonial  Families  of  America:-  Mackenzie,  Vol  6  P  442  ) 
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Give  references  by  book,  volume  and  page  to  documentary  or  other  authorities  for  MILITARY 
RECORD: 


History  of  Dorchester  County  Maryland  (Jones)  pages  496,506 

Maryland  Archives.  Vol  7,  page  92 
"  ”  "20,  "  153 

"  w  pag«.36,39^4Z,50,52,60,e9,107.  Vol  42. 

Wills:  in  Hall  of  Records,  Annapolis  Md.  page  324 


Applicant  further  says  that  the  said . . . 

(name  of  ancestor  from  whom  eligibility  is  derived)  is  the  ancestor  mentioned  in  the  foregoing 
application,  and  that  the  statements  hereinbefore  set  forth  are  true  to  the  best  of  her  knowledge 


(Do  not  encroach  on  this  margin,  which  to  needed  for  binding.) 


Supplemental 


National  Society  No....^?Q3 
State  Society  No . 


APPLICATION  FOR  MEMBERSHIP  TO  THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY 


erf  (folomal  'Hlars, 


IN  THE  STATE  OF 


Mtescar  Mrs... Eva. -Lathro.p..Mo.ar.e... Cummings.. Scemmell*. . 

Wife  dfrXgffiKMJjgL . Ma-tthew  J*  Scammell. . 

Residence..  .9.26 . Bellvue . Avenue.* . Trentonr . He.w.. Jersey* 

(Number)  (Street)  (City)  (State) 


DESCENDANT  OF 


Henry 


Trippe 


The  undersigned  have  investigated  and  approved  the  applicant  and  her  application : 

. 

IWcufa 

A  /  State  President. 

. 

State  Genealogist.  f J  State  Registrar.  (s  ' 


Application  and  duplicate  received  by  National  Registrar . 

Application  examined  and  approved . . 

(/I i^vd  V>.  fj. 

^  National  Registrar. 

Nominated  and  recommended  by  the  two  undersigned  members  of  the  Society  in  good  stand¬ 
ing,  to  whom  applicant  is  personally  known. 


Endorsed  in  Handwriting  by 

Name .  Name . 

Residence .  Residence . 


When  filled  out  and  properly  endorsed,  the  two  application  papers  must  be  forwarded  to  the  National  Registrar. 
After  being  approved  by  her,  one  copy  will  be  returned  to  the  Registrar  of  the  State  Society,  and  the  other  will  be 
filed  with  the  National  Society.  National  dues  are  then  sent  to  the  National  Treasurer.  All  application  papers  must 
be  typed  in  duplicate. 


(Do  not  encroach  on  this  margin,  which  Is  needed  for  binding.) 


Supplemental 


National  Society  No....^7Q§ 
State  Society  No . 


APPLICATION  FOR  MEMBERSHIP  TO  THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY 


'Smtgljtos  of  (Colonial  piars, 


IN  THE  STATE  OF. 


Mtexvr  Mrs...£ya-.L£thro-p..Mo.ar.e ... Cummings ..Scsjnme.il*. . 

Wife  dfcDKtdfcftiKXft . Matthew  J.  Soanunell. . 

Residence..  .9.86 . BellYue . ^Yenua. . Trenton* . Ue.w..j;oraejt* 

(Number)  (Street)  (City)  (State) 

DESCENDANT  OF 

Henry  Trippe 


The  undersigned  have  investigated  and  approved  the  applicant  and  her  application : 


Nominated  and  recommended  by  the  two  undersigned  members  of  the  Society  in  good  stand¬ 
ing,  to  whom  applicant  is  personally  known. 


Endorsed  in  Handwriting  by 

Name .  Name . 

Residence .  Residence . 


When  filled  out  and  properly  endorsed,  the  two  application  papers  must  be  forwarded  to  the  National  Registrar. 
After  being  approved  by  her,  one  copy  will  be  returned  to  the  Registrar  of  the  State  Society,  and  the  other  will  be 
filed  with  the  National  Society.  National  dues  are  then  sent  to  the  National  Treasurer.  All  application  papers  must 
be  typed  in  duplicate. 
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Children: 

2.  Edith  Johnston  Nabers,  b.  Sept.  1941,  at  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Ala. 

3.  Wallace  Johnston  Nabers,  b.  Nov.  1942,  at  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Ala. 

2.  Comer  Nabers,  b.  Sept.  25,  1909,  d.  Dec.  31,  1909. 

3.  Beverly  Comer  Nabers,  b.  Dec.  28,  1910,  at  Birming¬ 
ham,  Ala.;  m.  Dec.  14,  1937,  Nannie  Sue  Wilson,  b. 
July  6,  1912,  at  Lottie,  Louisiana. 

Children: 

1.  Bevelle  Comer  Nabers,  b.  Sept.  23,  1938,  at 
Baton  Rouge,  La. 

4.  Hugh  Comer  Nabers,  b.  Sept.  26,  1918,  at  Birming¬ 
ham,  Ala.;  m.  Grace  Pevear,  Mar.  30,  1943,  b.  Aug. 
16,  1921,  at  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Children: 

I*  Martha  Nabers,  b.  Nov.  26,  1943,  at  Brooklyn, 
New  York. 

2.  Frances  Nabers,  b.  Feb.  16,  1946. 

Eva  Comer,  b.  July  19,  1885,  at  Comer,  Ala. 

m.  (1st)  Edmund  Drummond  Fraser,  b.  1878,  Nova 
Scotia,  Canada. 

Their  child:  Edmund  Drummond  Fraser  (girl),  b. 
Aug.  16,  1911,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  m.  John  Sibley 
Dumeresque,  b.  Dec.  10,  1907,  London,  England. 

Children: 

Wendy  Ann  Dumeresque,  b.  Sept.  27,  1933,  Bom¬ 
bay,  India. 

Jill  Dumeresque,  b.  June  28,  1936,  London,  Eng. 

m.  (2nd)  Herbert  Charles  Ryding,  b.  July  5,  1863,  d. 
April  1946. 

Children: 

Herbert  Charles  Ryding,  Jr.,  b.  September  11,  1920, 
Birmingham,  Ala.;  m.  Sept.  29,  1945,  Mary 


LINEAGE 


ISw..Ifl.tbrop..ltoDX#...GB^i,0&B..3ceBimeii. . ,  ^  of  ^  age  of  eighteen  year8 

and  upwards,  hereby  apply  for  membership  in  the  Society  by  right  of  lineal  descent  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  line  from . HENRY  TBTFPTC . 

who  was  born  in .  Can  tar  bury . .  England.. . OB  the . day  of . ab.Q.^t  . 16.30... 

and  died  inBox-oh^a-ter -CO*. ..M&ryl&nA*....on  the WilBaP  WVe.d. . Jflaro.h.2}. 9.tl6  98 

His  place  of  residence  during  the  Colonial  War  was  Tiornh 

(Please  give  all  dates  by  numerals,  month  first,  and  given  names  in  full.) 

1.  I.  was  born  on . 9-15^ . 1A9JQ3 . in...Birmingham . 

County  of . Ae£f  nraan . state  of . Alabama . 

2.  I  am  the  daughter  of. . .Frank. . E0l  LAM. . .La  t hro p. . ,,  born  inWha^Qaab.UXgJ'  Y. 

on.„12-ai-..ia51 . ,  died  in..BixmlnEh.m  Ala.a . on  .  1Q-1?-1?36.... 

andHalllfl.  ^.Gomer...BlC.Unt;..(.*iai  wife,  born  inJ&XMlW...C.OAAl%H . 7-22-1873 

died  in  Birmingham..  A1&* . on  ... J.uly. .23r.d.. 19.5.1 . ,  married  ii  2nd),  in .  B irraingham  Ala. 

on . 9.-r.l7-l»90S. . . 


3.  The  saitStt!ite  B.  Comer  LathropWflfJ  the  . ...daujgiterof  ...Braxton ...Bragg  Comer. 

born  in  .Barb.o.ur...C.O.«A.Xa. . on  ...11-7.-1849. . ,  died  in  .Biimingb.aEL-Alft.t..- 

on  ...8-.1.5-.1927  ,  and  Eya..Jnne...H&rj.ia.... . .^n^wife,  born  in  ..Cuthbjart-GeQrgia. 

on  -£-.16-1953.,  died  in  ....Birmingham.  Ala* . on  ..3^5^19 2G, 

married  in.-CuthLer-t-. Georgia. . on  ..1Q.-1-187& . 

4.  The  saidBraxton.. Bragg. .Comer . was  the  ..son . of .  John.  F le  t  c  he  r  Comer . 

^3nnas. .  .Ca . .  Geo  xgia  . .. .  on . Idll diedml^iliega^M  .Ala. 


on  — wr 


..4-&7-.19.58..,  and  . Ca t h e r.i ne . . LuclndareW.r3Ls  wife,  born  in  ..-JOnes-Gaunty.. Georgia. 


on  ll.-.llr-ia23.,  died  in  Savann  ah.Ga. .. .  BUr  ie  A...  B.a  r.b  o  ,ur. .  .Co*  Ala  * . .  on  3-7.-1899..., 

...  „  „  ( J.H.Camphell  ..  ..  1Q., 

married  in..  Jones.  Cn.-Ga^-by-J-uifl-i-st-er- on 

5.  The  said  John .  .Elat  che  x . .  Comer was  the  ....son...,—  of  -Hugh... Mas  a  Comer . 

born  in . ......Virginia . on  ....about. .126.0 . ,  died  in  ..J.ones~.Co~.Ga* . 

p r a  life d &9 ^ 1^36  ,  and  ...Anne..  Txipp.e . his  wife,  born  in  ...B.enfQr.t..GQ^H*.C*. 

on . ,  diod  in  Jonss  Go .  Ga. . Mil  dated.. 8-14-Xaa?. . ) .  Will  He 

(will  probated  9-22-1839  )"C"  page 

married  inHaacoak  -or  -  Jonea- Co  -Ga^- . on  was- unmarried  at  time  of  father's 

_  death  in  1794  _  .  m  . 

6.  The  saidAnn.. Tripp . was  the  daughter...  of . J.ohn..Trrpp.e .  in 


(Do  not  encroach  upon 
the  margin,  which  is  re¬ 
quired  for  binding.) 
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The  saidAnn. .Tripp . was  the  dang 

.  on . .  died  in  . .Hancock... Co  . .Ga 

and  ...  Sal lie .  . his  wife,  born  in . 


born  in  BueaufoX-t— Co-~N»-C-». 

Will  dated 

on  — — . — — — ^ 

on . .  died  in  ..  Li  Ying.  at  ...time,  .of .  .husbands. .  Will.-17.94on 


married  in . on . 

7.  The  said  ....  John.  Tripp.  ..XIX . was  the . SOU. . of  . .  Q  £ . .  J.P.bfi .  Tr  ippe  IX... 

born  in  ....Bath..  CO...N*  C# . on . .  died  in  ....Beaiif  QX.t...CQ..iN*.C*. 

dated  on  1^30-...17-66.,  and  . his  wife,  born  in . ... 

on . .  died  in  Living. . .in .  .B.eauf  or  t. . ,Co...at . . .t  ime . . .o.f .  .husband '  .a.. death, 

married  in . on . 

8.  The  said ....  J.ahn..!ri.pp....XI . was  the . sou . of ....  J.chn...T.r.ijBP— 1 . 

born  in  Darahest-er --CO-.-MCL. on  was.  .minor. ..  in .  .16.93died  in . B.eauf .o.r.t. . .  G.O. .  .N.».  G. 

dateff1  •  .11-2-1753..,  and . Sarah . his  wife,  bom  in . 

on . .  died  in . on . . 


married  in . . . 

9.  The  said  ..... John  -Tripp,  -I . was  the . SOU . of . HEN.RY..TBIEPE . 

ab  ou  tbo1rn^hht  erbury,  England ifi£rne..to  .  .,  died  in  —  Box  cheater -Co  -Mi-. 

Wi Id.  ..r.ec*  2-^.\97  and  .Eranc.es.-Brjaoi^-lwItnw^^Pe^lorn  inr.°.ol^glsnd* . 

on . .  died  in  --Dcraheater  -Co  *  Maryland-* . prJc*r-to-1693., 

married  in . . . 


10.  The  said 
bora  in . 


on . ,  and  ... 

on . ,  died  in 


married  in . 

11.  The  said 
born  in . 


on . ,  and  ... 

on . ,  died  in 


married  in . 

12.  The  said 
born  in . 


on . ,  and  ... . 

on . ,  died  in 


married  in 


. was  the . of  . 

on . .- . died  in 


his  wife,  bora  in 


. on . . 

. was  the . of  . 

on . .  died  in 


his  wife,  bora  in 


. on . 

. was  the . of  . 

on . .  died  in 


his  wife,  bora  in 


on 


Give,  if  possible,  the  following :  My  Colonial  ancestor  was  married 


(1)  to  ..F.r&nc.aa..Bro.Qk.. (widow.). . at 

(2)  to  ..Lady..EllS5a.b.9.th...Trlpp.o . at 

(3)  to . at 


on 


on 


on 


.,  1.. 

,  U 
„  1.. 


NAMES 

Henry 

John 

Edward 


CHILDREN  OF  COLONIAL  ANCESTOR 

(By  each  marriage,  if  married  more  than  once.) 

DATES  OF  BIRTH  TO  WHOM  MARRIED 

(Noting  if  married  more  than  once) 

Eldest  son, minor  in  1693 
Minor  in  1693  Sarah 


William 

Henrietta. 


REFERENCE : 

REFERENCES  FOR  LINEAGE 

Give  below  a  reference  to  authority  for  EACH  statement  of  Birth,  Legal  Marriage  or  Death. 
If  from  published  records,  give  names  of  Books,  Author,  Volume  and  Page.  If  from  unpublished 
records,  applicant  must  file  duplicate  certified  or  attested  copies  of  same: 

See  Eva  Lathrop  Moore  Cummings  Scammell  National  #  2702. 

1.  Braxton  Bragg  Comer:-His  Family  Tree,  by  Walker  page  253. 

2  w  it  n  it  it  tt  it  n  ntt 


3.  n  it  «i  ii  it  n  ,i  it 

3.Also  History  of  Barbour  Co  Ala.  by  Thompson. 
4-B.B. Corner*:  His  Family  Tree.by  Walker. 

r  tt  tt  tt  n  »'  ttnti 


)3(^ag 


n  it  p.  179 
n  363 

Page  46,  P.88 

pages  15,32,36,44. 


6.  will  of  John  Trippd*pages  35  to  38  in  Comer,  by  Walker. 

7.  Will  of  John  Trippe  II  dated  1-30-1766, Beaufort  Co.N.C. 


8.  Will  of  John  Trippe  I  dated  11-2-1753, Beaufort  Co  N.C. 

(Photostatic  copies  of  these  two  wills  inclosed.) 

i 

10  Will  of  Henry  Trippe  in  Hall  of  Records  Annapolis  Wifi, 
Commission  Book  of  Maryland.  Pages  17-18-23033-36. 


Colonial  Families  of  America;-  Mackenzie,  Vol  VI. P.4422 


Old' 8  North  Carolina  Wills. 

Brief  of  Henry  Trippe' s  will  attached. 
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Children: 

2.  Edith  Johnston  Nabers,  b.  Sept.  1941,  at  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Ala. 

3.  Wallace  Johnston  Nabers,  b.  Nov.  1942,  at  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Ala. 

2.  Comer  Nabers,  b.  Sept.  25,  1909,  d.  Dec.  31,  1909. 

3.  Beverly  Comer  Nabers,  b.  Dec.  28,  1910,  at  Birming¬ 
ham,  Ala.;  m.  Dec.  14,  1937,  Nannie  Sue  Wilson,  b. 
July  6,  1912,  at  Lottie,  Louisiana. 

Children: 

1.  Bevelle  Comer  Nabers,  b.  Sept.  23,  1938,  at 
Baton  Rouge,  La. 

4.  Hugh  Comer  Nabers,  b.  Sept.  26,  1918,  at  Birming¬ 
ham,  Ala.;  m.  Grace  Pevear,  Mar.  30,  1943,  b.  Aug. 
16,  1921,  at  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Children: 

1.  Martha  Nabers,  b.  Nov.  26,  1943,  at  Brooklyn, 
New  York. 

2.  Frances  Nabers,  b.  Feb.  16,  1946. 

Eva  Comer,  b.  July  19,  1885,  at  Comer,  Ala. 

m.  (1st)  Edmund  Drummond  Fraser,  b.  1878,  Nova 
Scotia,  Canada. 

Their  child:  Edmund  Drummond  Fraser  (girl),  b. 
Aug.  16,  1911,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  m.  John  Sibley 
Dumeresque,  b.  Dec.  10,  1907,  London,  England. 

Children: 

Wendy  Ann  Dumeresque,  b.  Sept.  27,  1933,  Bom¬ 
bay,  India. 

Jill  Dumeresque,  b.  June  28,  1936,  London,  Eng. 

m.  (2nd)  Herbert  Charles  Ryding,  b.  July  5,  1863,  d. 
April  1946. 

Children: 

Herbert  Charles  Ryding,  Jr.,  b.  September  11,  1920, 
Birmingham,  Ala.;  m.  Sept.  29,  1945,  Mary 


(Do  not  encroach  on  this  margin,  which  is  needed  for  binding.) 


Supplemental 


National  Society  No....^7.Q§ 
State  Society  No . 


APPLICATION  FOR  MEMBERSHIP  TO  THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY 


II augers  of  (folmital  plars,  (31  nc. 


IN  THE  STATE  OF. 


Mixxvr  Mrs... Eva. .  Lethro.p. . Mo.ar.e . . .Cummings . .Scammell* . 

Wife  dfrXMtXMXff . Ma-tthew  -  J-.  SoamiiielL. . 

Residence..  .9.26 BellYue AYenua. . Trenton^ . Haw. Jersey.* 

(Number)  (Street) 


DESCENDANT 

Henry  Trippe 


The  undersigned  have  investigated  and  approved  the  applicant  and  her  application : 


Nominated  and  recommended  by  the  two  undersigned  members  of  the  Society  in  good  stand¬ 
ing,  to  whom  applicant  is  personally  known. 

Endorsed  in  Handwriting  by 

Name .  Name . 

Residence .  Residence . 


When  filled  out  and  properly  endorsed,  the  two  application  papers  must  be  forwarded  to  the  National  Registrar. 
After  being  approved  by  her,  one  copy  will  be  returned  to  the  Registrar  of  the  State  Society,  and  the  other  will  be 
filed  with  the  National  Society.  National  dues  are  then  sent  to  the  National  Treasurer.  All  application  papers  must 
be  typed  in  duplicate. 
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Children: 

2.  Edith  Johnston  Nabers,  b.  Sept.  1941,  at  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Ala. 

3.  Wallace  Johnston  Nabers,  b.  Nov.  1942,  at  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Ala. 

2.  Comer  Nabers,  b.  Sept.  25,  1909,  d.  Dec.  31,  1909. 

3.  Beverly  Comer  Nabers,  b.  Dec.  28,  1910,  at  Birming¬ 
ham,  Ala.;  m.  Dec.  14,  1937,  Nannie  Sue  Wilson,  b. 
July  6,  1912,  at  Lottie,  Louisiana. 

Children: 

1.  Bevelle  Comer  Nabers,  b.  Sept.  23,  1938,  at 
Baton  Rouge,  La. 

4.  Hugh  Comer  Nabers,  b.  Sept.  26,  1918,  at  Birming¬ 
ham,  Ala.;  m.  Grace  Pevear,  Mar.  30,  1943,  b.  Aug. 
16,  1921,  at  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Children: 

1.  Martha  Nabers,  b.  Nov.  26,  1943,  at  Brooklyn, 
New  York. 

2.  Frances  Nabers,  b.  Feb.  16,  1946. 

Eva  Comer,  b.  July  19,  1885,  at  Comer,  Ala. 

m.  (1st)  Edmund  Drummond  Fraser,  b.  1878,  Nova 
Scotia,  Canada. 

Their  child:  Edmund  Drummond  Fraser  (girl),  b. 
Aug.  16,  1911,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  m.  John  Sibley 
Dumeresque,  b.  Dec.  10,  1907,  London,  England. 

Children: 

Wendy  Ann  Dumeresque,  b.  Sept.  27,  1933,  Bom¬ 
bay,  India. 

Jill  Dumeresque,  b.  June  28,  1936,  London,  Eng. 

m.  (2nd)  Herbert  Charles  Ryding,  b.  July  5,  1863,  d. 
April  1946. 

Children: 

Herbert  Charles  Ryding,  Jr.,  b.  September  11,  1920, 
Birmingham,  Ala.;  m.  Sept.  29,  1945,  Mary 
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Braxton  Bragg  Comer — His  Family  Tree 

Addison  Tutwiler,  b.  Birmingham,  Ala.,  Nov.  29, 
1919. 

Henrietta  Barfoot  Ryding,  b.  March  11,  1923, 
Birmingham,  Ala.;  m.  Paschal  Green  Shook,  Jr., 
b.  July  3,  1913,  Birmingham,  Alabama. 

Braxton  Bragg  Comer,  Jr.,  b.  April  18,  1888;  m.  April  4, 
1918,  Grace  Louise  Johnson,  b.  Aug.  24,  1898,  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Their  child: 

Richard  Johnson  Comer,  b.  Mar.  22,  1919,  at  Baltimore, 
Maryland;  m.  June  13,  1942,  Anne  Laurie  Comer,  b. 
Oct.  7,  1919,  at  Millhaven,  Ga. 

Children: 

Grace  Louise  Comer,  b.  Jan.  22,  1945,  at  Eufaula,  Ala. 
Richard  Johnson  Comer,  Jr.,  b.  Jan.  30,  1947. 

Hugh  Moss  Comer,  b.  June  9,  1892;  m.  June  9,  1921, 
Gillian  Goodall  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  b.  Jan.  4,  1897  in 
Nashville,  Tennessee. 

Children: 

1.  Susan  Gabriella  Comer,  b.  July  16,  1922;  m.  May  7, 
1943,  William  Bew  White,  Jr.,  b.  Birmingham,  Ala., 
May  28,  1919. 

Their  child: 

Gillian  Comer  White,  b.  Nov.  23,  1946. 

2.  Gillian  Elizabeth,  b.  April  27,  1924. 
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V. 

JOHN  FLETCHER  COMER 
John  Fletcher  Comer  m.  Elizabeth  Waters  Thornton. 

Children: 

1.  Robert  Thornton  Comer,  b.  Aug.  29,  1876;  m.  June  24, 
1913,  May  B.  Adams,  b.  Nov.  15,  1884. 

Children: 

Robert  Thornton  Comer,  Jr.,  b.  Mar.  6,  1916;  m. 

Elizabeth  Harriet  Allison,  June  15,  1940. 

Children: 

Elizabeth  Allison  Comer,  b.  Nov.  15,  1942. 

John  Fletcher  Comer,  III,  b.  Mar.  23,  1918;  m.  Bettie 

Blair  Thomson,  April  2,  1943. 

Their  child: 

Bettie  Blair  Comer,  b.  Sept.  2,  1944,  at  Fort  Mc¬ 
Pherson,  Georgia. 

Innes  Adams  Comer,  b.  May  10,  1920;  m.  Edward 

Samuel  Smith,  May  5,  1942. 

Their  child: 

Edward  Samuel  Smith,  b.  Sept.  23,  1944. 

2.  Katherine  Drewry  Comer,  b.  Dec.  31,  1877,  d.  Nov.  15, 
1943.  m.  Walter  Stratton  Britt,  Nov.  30,  1899.1 

1  Various  public  journals  have  contained  sketches  of  the  distinguished  career  of  Dr.  Walter 
Stratton  Britt,  senior.  The  following  appeared  in  Who’s  Who  in  America  (edition  of  1938-39): 

"Britt,  Walter  Stratton,  M.  D.,  surgeon;  b.  Midway,  Ala.,  Sept.  2,  1877;  s.  Moses  Wiley  and 
Mary  Hill  (Roberts)  A.  B.,  Howard  CoLL,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  1895;  M.  D.,  Bellevue  Hosp. 
Med.  Coll.,  New  York,  1898.  m.  Katherine  Drewry  Comer,  of  Midway,  Nov.  30,  1899:  children — 
Mrs.  Carry  Elizabeth  Moore,  Walter  Stratton.  Began  practice  at  Midway,  1898;  surgeon  Central 
of  Georgia  Ry.  since  1900;  also  surgeon  for  Ala.  Power  Company,  Cowikee  Cotton  Mills  (Eufaula), 
Ala.;  also  vice-pres.  Alabama  Power  Company;  member  of  State  Board  of  Health  and  Censors,  Ala., 
1920-22;  chmn.  board  of  dirs.  Bank  .of  Eufaula,  Ala.,  propr.  Britt  Infirmary;  director  Eufaula  Ice 
and  Cold  Storage  Co.,  Eufaula  Building  &  Loan  Assn.  Maj-surgeon  4th  Regt.,  Ala.  N.  G.,  1915-16; 
vol.  surgeon  World  War.  Trustee  Carnegie  Library,  Eufaula;  pres.  bd.  trustees  Eufaula  City  schs.; 
member  State  Board  of  Health  and  Censors,  1924-29;  member  of  Barbour  County  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  Mem.  A.  M.  A.,  Southern  Med.  Assn.,  Ala.  Med.  Assn.  (pres.  1922-23);  life  counsellor), 
Ala.  Power  Co.  Surgeons  Assn,  (pres.),  Assn.  Industrial  Surgeons  of  America,  Barbour  Co.  Med! 
Soc.,  (pres.),  Phi  Alpha  Sigma;  fellow  Am.  Coll.  Surgeons.” 
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Children: 

Walter  Stratton  Britt,  Jr.  m.  Mary  M.  Taylor,  Dec. 
25,  1940.  Walter  S.  Britt,  physician  and  surgeon, 
was  commissioned  a  captain  in  the  Medical  Corps 
of  the  U.  S.  Army  in  World  War  II  and  served  in 
the  European  Theatre. 

Carrie  Elizabeth  Britt  m.  Lewis  Mathews  Moore,  Nov. 
30,  1921. 

Children: 

Lewis  Matthews  Moore,  Jr.  m.  Rosalyn  Royston, 
Oct.  30,  1946. 

Betty  Britt  Moore  m.  Robert  Anthony  Schaffeld, 
Sept.  13,  1942. 

Children: 

Robert  Anthony  Schaffeld,  Jr.,  b.  Oct.  26,  1944. 
Elizabeth  Lewis  Schaffeld,  b.  Jan.  24,  1947. 

3.  Annie  Eliza  Comer,  b.  Aug.  10,  1883;  m.  Nov.  30,  1903, 
James  Albert  Emery,  b.  Biddeford,  Maine. 

Children: 

Grace  Thornton  Emery,  b.  Sept.  10,  1904;  m.  Kirby 
Fisk,  Nov.  30,  1928. 

Children: 

Anne  Comer  Fisk,  b.  Nov.  21,  1929. 

Helen  Heath  Fisk,  b.  Oct.  22,  1936. 

Katherine  Drewry  Emery  m.  Paul  Eaton,  Sept.  23, 
1944,  in  California. 

Their  child: 

James  Emery  Eaton,  b.  June,  1945. 

4.  Carrie  Elizabeth  Comer,  b.  Feb.  9,  1885;  m.  Edward 
Comer  Guilmartin,  Nov.  30,  1909. 

Their  child: 

John  Francis  Guilmartin,  b.  Nov.  19,  1912;  m. 
Katherine  Douglas,  May  2,  1936. 

Their  child: 

John  Francis  Guilmartin  (fifth  of  the  name). 
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VI. 

EDWARD  TRIPPE  COMER 

Edward  Trippe  Comer  m.  Georgie  Shackelford  Collier.  (No  issue.) 

The  Abridged  Compendium  of  American  Genealogy  (First 
Families  of  America)  contains  the  lineage  of  Georgie  Shackelford 
Collier  Comer  (Mrs.  Edward  Trippe  Comer).  It  will  be  noted  that 
Mrs.  Comer  traces  her  line  back  to  Major  William  Armistead  of 
Virginia  who  married  Rebecca  Moss.  She  is  also  directly  related  to 
the  Comer  family  through  the  Etheridge  line. 

Comer,  Georgie  Shackelford  Collier  (Mrs.  Edward  T.),  b. 

Aiken,  S.  C.,  July  1865. 

8 — Maj.  William  Armistead,  m.  Rebecca  Moss; 

7 — Col.  Robert,  m.  Ann,  dau.  Rev.  Joseph  Wallace; 

6 — Euphan,  m.  Capt.  Joseph  Selden; 

5 —  Euphan,  m.  Capt.  James  Marshall; 

4 —  Ann  A.,  m.  Charles  Miles  Collier  (1756-1825),  son  of 
Lockey  Collier  (will  proved  1778). 

3 —  Charles  Miles,  U.  S.  N.  (1808-1848)  m.  Sarah  Ann  (b. 
1815),  dau.  Lt.  William  Cowles,  officer  War  1812,  m. 
Euphan  Latimer. 

6 —  William  Shackelford,  was  in  S.  C.,  1755; 

5 —  William,  m.  Hester,  dau.  Noah  Serre,  m.  Catherine 
Charlton; 

4 —  James  b.  1762),  m.  1785,  1st,  Sarah  Bossard  (g.  dau. 
Henry  Bossard,  Sr.,  m.  Elizabeth  Stuart); 

3 — James  (1786-1866),  m.  1814,  Harriet  (1800-67),  dau. 
John  Cowdry  (m.  Ann,  dau.  James  Moore,  officer  Am. 
Rev.;  desc.  Gen.  James  Moore;  Gov.  James  Moore;  Sir 
John  Yeamans,  landgrave,  gov.  Province  of  S.  C., 
1672-74). 

2 — Dau.  of  Col.  Cowles  Miles  Collier  (d.  1898),  m.  Hannah 
Celeste  Shackelford  (1844-1913);  issue:  1 — Georgie 

Shackelford  (above);  2 — Charles  Miles;  3 — Euphan 
Marshall;  4 — Baron  Gift. 
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The  Drewry- Etheridge  Line 

The  English  County  records  which  have  been  examined  by 
genealogists  in  establishing  the  Drewry  line  show  that  the  name 
is  as  uncommon  in  England  as  it  is  in  America.  There  were  only 
two  families  of  English  Dreweries,  one  in  Nottingham,  and  the 
other  in  Kent.  The  last  record  of  the  Nottingham  Drewrys  is 
William  Drewry  Lowe.  Mr.  Drewry  was  married  to  a  Lowe  and 
took  the  name  and  arms  of  Lowe  on  succeedings  to  the  estate  of 
that  family. 

The  Kent  Drewrys  show  the  name  of  William  and  Robert,  from 
father  to  son.  It  also  shows  Sir  Robert  Drewry  had  several  sons  and 
daughters  and  that  Margaret,  one  of  his  daughters,  was  married 
to  Henry  Trinehard  of  Maltryen  County,  Dorset.  The  Drewry 
coat-of-arms  corresponds  to  the  coat-of-arms  of  the  Kent  Drewrys. 
Kent  is  on  the  southern  seacoast,  from  where  so  many  of  the  best 
Englishmen  came  to  America  during  the  time  of  Cromwell. 

From  the  Miscellaneous  Genalogy  of  Heraldria ,  Register  of  St. 
Madstone  Parish,  County  Kent  (1641),  we  learn  that  “Sir  John 
Drewry,  of  Reddlesworth,  Knight  and  Baronet,  married  Mrs.  Mary 
Reynolds,  of  Paris  (Suffolk)  widow,  and  a  daughter  of  John  Boys.” 
From  this  source  also  there  is  the  following:  “Sir  John  Drewry 
(so  his  patent  runs)  was  a  grandson  of  Drugo  Drurius,  whom 
Camden  in  his  annals  of  Elizabeth  says  had  been  placed  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Sir  Arnyott  Pawett  in  charge  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  and  was  no  doubt  privy  to  her  death,  but  with  the  irony  of 
fate  James  the  First  knighted  and  Charles  the  first  crested  the  son 
himself — Sir  John  Drewry,  a  year  after  his  succession. 

The  Drewrys  settled  in  King  William  County,  Virginia,  and  a 
branch  of  the  family  has  always  lived  in  that  county.  The  earliest 
Virginia  ancestor  lived  at  Brandy-Wine,  in  King  William.  There 
was  also  another  branch  who  lived  in  South  Hampton  County,  and 
their  offspring  were  numerous.  Major  A.  H.  Drewry,  who  lived 
and  died  at  Westover,  a  place  noted  in  the  Colonial  history  of 
Virginia,  was  given  a  vote  of  thanks  by  the  Confederate  Congress 
for  his  gallant  defense  of  Drewry’s  Bluff. 

John  Drewry  of  Virginia  migrated  to  Georgia  and  settled  in 
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Jones  County.  He  married  Elizabeth  Wallace  Pitts,  a  widow.  The 
marriage  license  was  dated  September  30,  1822.  Elizabeth’s  father 
was  wealthy  and  he  left  large  legacies  to  his  children.  His  will 
was  recorded  September  24,  1812 — eight  years  prior  to  Elizabeth’s 
second  marriage.  By  her  first  marriage,  she  had  one  son,  Elijah. 
By  her  second  marriage  she  had  a  large  family.  Her  oldest  child 
was  John  Wallace  Drewry.  There  were  three  other  sons.  There 
were  three  daughters,  Catharine  Lucinda,  Henrietta  and  Corinne. 
Soon  after  the  marriage  of  Catharine  to  John  Fletcher  Comer  in 
1841,  which  was  followed  by  their  removal  from  Jones  County  to 
Old  Spring  Hill,  the  Drewrys,  with  their  slaves  and  household 
goods,  also  migrated  and  settled  near  Catharine  and  Fletcher. 
They  built  the  colonial  residence  which  was  described  in  a  pre¬ 
ceding  chapter. 

John  Drewry,  the  elder,  died  on  April  1,  1857,  “age  75  years.” 
His  wife,  “born  February  1st,  1795,  died  on  January  16th,  1872.” 
The  elder  Drewry  died  intestate  and  the  estate  was  administered 
by  his  son,  John  W.  Drewry.  According  to  the  court  record,  John 
Drewry  died  “possessed  of  sixty  slaves.”  Each  slave  was  named  in 
the  inventory.  He  owned  stock  in  the  Southwestern  Railroad.  The 
cotton  was  sold  at  private  sale,  the  rest  of  the  property  at  public 
outcry.  The  distributees  included  his  widow,  Elizabeth,  who  re¬ 
ceived  one-fifth  part  of  the  personally,  and  his  children,  Catharine 
Drewry  Comer,  John  W.  Comer,  Corinne,  Henry  H.  and  Henrietta. 
Henrietta  was  the  wife  of  Dr.  James  A.  Etheridge  and  resided  at 
Eatonton,  Georgia.  At  her  death,  Dr.  Etheridge  married  her  sister, 
Corinne.  There  was  also  an  heir-at-law,  Rebecca  D.  Drewry,  a 
widow,  who  had  two  sons,  William  and  John  Wallace.  The  ac¬ 
counting  showed  financial  connections  with  Eufaula,  Midway, 
Eatonton,  Macon,  Columbus  and  Americus,  Georgia.  All  the  in¬ 
debtedness  of  the  estate  was  settled  in  less  than  eighteen  months. 

The  ancestors  of  the  Etheridge  family  in  America  came  from 
Scotland  about  1786.  The  records  show  that  there  were  three 
brothers,  Elijah,  Samuel  and  Emerson.  Elijah  was  nineteen,  Emer¬ 
son  twenty  and  Samuel  was  twenty-one.  Elijah  settled  first  in 
South  Carolina,  Emerson  in  Tennessee  and  Samuel  in  Alabama — 
then  territory.  The  tradition  is  that  they  were  well  educated, 
handsome  and  attractive.  They  were  decided  brunettes,  with 
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piercing  black  eyes.  “The  combined  weight  of  the  three  brothers 
was  515  pounds.” 

Elijah  remained  in  South  Carolina  only  a  short  time,  and 
removed  to  Jones  County,  Georgia.  He  married  Elizabeth  Harda¬ 
way  of  Columbus.  Two  children  were  born  of  this  union,  Samuel 
and  William  Duesne.  Samuel  died  young,  and  his  mother,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  lived  comparatively  a  short  time,  leaving  William  to  be 
brought  up  by  his  father.  In  1810,  Elijah  married  Gladyss  Goff 
Robinson,  of  Wilkes  County — he  was  forty-three,  Gladyss  twenty- 
four.  The  family  now  removed  into  Monroe  County,  but  retained 
the  plantation  in  Jones.  The  railroad  history  of  Monroe  is  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  name  of  Elijah  Etheridge.  He  was  one  of  its  first 
stockholders.  It  was  an  easy  matter  for  him  to  make  money — land 
was  fresh  and  rich,  the  raijroad  interests  lucrative.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  in  1854  he  owned  860  Negroes. 

William  inherited  a  large  estate,  owned  a  number  of  slaves 
left  him  by  his  father,  and  a  body  of  rich  land  in  Jones  County. 
And  in  the  year  1822  he  married  Elizabeth  Green,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Green.  Of  this  union  six  children  were  born,  James,  Allen, 
William,  Elizabeth,  Carrie  and  Sarah. 

The  line  is  a  distinguished  one,  and  through  intermarriage 
with  other  well  known  Georgia  families  the  history  of  the  Ethe¬ 
ridges  is  allied  with  the  opulent  era  of  the  plantation  days  when 
the  sons  of  the  rich  planters  were  sent  to  the  best  schools  that  the 
time  provided  and  were  educated  in  law  and  medicine.  Elizabeth 
Etheridge,  one  of  the  daughters  of  William  D.  Etheridge  and  his 
wife,  Elizabeth  Greene,  married  John  Wallace  Drewry,  son  of  John 
Drewry  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth.  This  family  removed  from  Jones 
County  to  Old  Spring  Hill. 

John  Wallace  Drewry  was  graduated  from  the  Philadelphia 
Medical  College.  Legends  of  the  physician  enliven  the  country¬ 
side  around  Old  Spring  Hill.  He  built  the  first  frame  house— a 
story-a n d-a -ha If  house — in  that  section,  and  the  neighbors  said 
that  he  kept  a  skeleton  in  a  closet  up  stairs.  Traveling  with  his 
saddlebags,  the  young  doctor  grew  to  be  a  familiar  figure  along 
.  the  old  rough  roads.  His  practice  extended  for  a  radius  of  more 
than  fifty  miles.  Against  that  decade  we  can  set  his  heroic  figure, 
through  the  rain-washed  nights,  black  with  fog,  alone  in  his  buggy 
—an  etching  which  must  remain  forever  in  the  imagination  of 
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Glennville  Plantation 

This  manor  house  was  built  by  Americus  C.  Mitchell  in  the  eighteen-forties.  Americus  C  Mitchell  II 
and  his  bride,  Lillie  Drewry,  made  it  their  home  and  it  remained  in  possession  of  their  descendants 
for  many  years.  It  is  now  owned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Braxton  Bragg  Comer,  Jr.  Mr.  Comer  and 
Mrs.  Mitchell  II  were  cousins. 


The  Drewry  House  in  Eufaula 

1  lie  wedding  of  Lillie  Drewry  and  Americus  C.  Mitchell  II  took  place  in  this  home,  built  in 

the  late  sixties. 


Plate  CVIII 
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men  as  a  part  of  the  American  epic.  When  the  Civil  War  came  on, 
he  was  to  be  found  in  the  Confederate  hospitals.  After  the  war,  he 
and  Elizabeth  removed  to  Eufaula,  where  they  built  a  handsome 
residence,  which  is  still  standing.  There  his  children  were  born 
and  brought  up,  and  there  were  the  romances  which  ended  in 
marriage  vows  said  in  the  old  parlors,  and  which  united  the 
Drewry  family  with  other  prominent  families  of  this  section. 

The  line  of  descent  follows: 

John  Wallace  Drewry ,  b.  1827,  d.  1897;  m.  Ann  Elizabeth  Ethe¬ 
ridge,  b.  1831,  d.  1895. 

Their  children: 

1.  Stella  Drewry,  b.  1845,  m.  J.  G.  Guice. 

2.  Carrie  Ellen  Drewry,  b.  1856,  d.  1914;  m.  John  Pou  Foy, 
d.  1925. 

Children: 

1.  Stella  Foy,  b.  1880,  m.  Oscar  Williams.  They  had  one 
child,  Elinor,  b.  1907,  d.  1944;  m.  Webster  H.  Thomas. 

2.  John  Drewry  Foy,  b.  1882,  m.  Irene  Quick.  They  had 
John  Drewry  Foy  II,  b.  1909;  m.  Emmie  Gunn.  Their 
children  were: 

John  Drewry  Foy,  III. 

Benton  Quick  Foy. 

Dorothy  Foy,  b.  1917,  m.  George  Mortimer  Harrison 
and  had  George  Mortimer  Harrison  II  and  Benton 
Foy  Harrison. 

3.  Humphrey  Foy,  b.  1886,  m.  Mary  Ross. 

Their  children: 

1.  Norma  Foy. 

2.  Carrie  Foy,  b.  1914,  m.  Thomas  Randolph  Moorer 
and  had  Thomas  Randolph  Moorer,  Jr.,  b.  1941, 
and  Mary  Ellen  Moorer,  b.  1944. 

3.  Humphrey  Foy,  Jr.,  b.  1917,  m.  Mary  Elizabeth 
Johnson,  Sept.  19,  1946. 

4.  James  Ross  Foy,  b.  1919. 

5.  Ann  Foy,  d.  in  infancy. 
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4.  Annie  Elizabeth  Foy,  b.  1889,  d. - . 

5.  Mary  Wilson  Foy,  b.  1891,  m.  James  Milton  Smith. 
Their  children: 

Carolyn  Foy  Smith,  m.  Richard  A.  Boyette.  They  had 
Richard  A.  Boyette,  Jr.,  b.  1934. 

Catherine  Heard  Smith,  b.  1917,  m.  Wade  B.  Perry. 
They  had  one  child,  Wade  B.  Perry,  Jr.,  b.  Jan.  7, 
1946. 

3.  John  Wallace  Drewry,  Jr.,  b.  Mar.  31,  1860,  m.  (1)  Annie 
Bethia  McDonald,  b.  June  23,  1867,  d.  Sept.  7,  1905. 

John  Wallace  Drewry  m.  (2)  Julia  McRae.  There  were  no 
children  by  this  second  marriage,  but  the  issue  from  the 
first  marriage  was  as  follows: 

1.  Eva  Gertrude  Drewry,  b.  Jan.  18,  1886. 

2.  McDonald  Drewry,  b.  July  23,  1891,  d.  Mar.  23,  1912. 

3.  Eudora  Eevera  Drewry,  b.  Aug.  19,  1894. 

4.  Annie  Elizabeth  Drewry,  b.  Oct.  13,  1900. 

5.  John  Wallace  Drewry  III,  b.  Aug.  3,  1905,  d.  June  9, 
1906. 

Eva  Gertrude  Drewry  m.  Henry  Lewis  Hill,  b.  Oct.  20,  1887.  They 
had  two  children: 

1.  Henry  Lewis  Hill,  Jr.,  b.  Aug.  30,  1913,  d.  Mar.  20,  1915. 

2.  Eudora  Levera  Hill,  b.  April  26,  1916,  m.  Wyatt  Nathaniel 
Bullock,  July  21,  1938.  They  had  Beverly  Ann  Bullock,  b. 
Nov.  3,  1939;  Wyatt  Nathaniel  Bullock,  Jr.,  b.  Sept.  27,  1941, 
and  Lewis  Hill  Bullock,  b.  Oct.  9,  1944. 

Eudora  Levera  Drewry  was  unmarried,  but  adopted  a  daughter  on 
May  13,  1923,  and  gave  her  her  mother’s  name,  Anne  Bethia 
.  McDonald  (Ann  Beth),  who  married  Bruce  W.  Fleeck. 

Anne  Elizabeth  Drewry  m.  (1st)  Atlas  Hay  good  Huckabee,  July 
27,  1920.  They  had  one  son,  Atlas  Hay  good  Huckabee,  Jr.,  b. 
May  30,  1921.  Atlas  Hay  good  Huckabee,  Sr.,  d.  Jan.  31,  1922,  and 
his  widow  married  (2nd)  Theodore  Tibor  Molnar,  Aug.  27,  1928. 
They  had  two  children,  Theodore  Tibor  Molnar,  Jr.,  b.  Jan.  19, 
1930,  and  Edward  McDonald  Molnar,  b.  Jan.  28,  1932.  They 
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changed  the  name  of  Atlas  Hay  good  Huckabee,  Jr.  to  that  of  his 
step-father,  Molnar,  and  he  married  Barbara  Sue  Spurlock  Jan.  13, 
1943.  They  have  one  child,  Atlas  H.  Molnar,  b.  Oct.  21,  1943. 
Theodore  Tibor  Molnar,  Sr.,  who  married  Annie  Drewry  Huck¬ 
abee,  was  born  in  Budapest,  Hungary,  Mar.  12,  1899.  Their  mar¬ 
riage  took  place  in  New  York  City  Aug.  27,  1928.  Theodore  Tibor 
Molnar,  Jr.  was  born  on  June  19,  1930.  Edward  McDonald  Molnar 
was  born  on  Jan.  28,  1932.  (From  the  records  in  the  family  Bible 
owned  by  Mrs.  Henry  Lewis  Hill.) 

Dr.  John  Wallace  Drewry  and  Anne  Elizabeth  Etheridge,  whose 
line  has  been  followed  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs,  were  the 
parents  of  twins — a  son  and  a  daughter.  They  were  the  youngest 
children: 

4.  Lillie  Drewry,  b.  in  1865,  m.  Americus  Columbus  Mitchell  II. 
Their  child: 

Americus  Columbus  Mitchell  III,  b.  1891,  in.  Katherine 
Lewis  and  their  children  are: 

1.  Americus  Columbus  Mitchell  IV,  b.  1918,  m.  Dorothy 
Garrison.  They  have  one  child,  Benjamin  Garrison 
Mitchell,  b.  1942. 

2.  Lillie  Mitchell,  b.  1919,  m.  William  Daniel  Moorer. 
They  have  one  son,  William  Daniel  Moorer,  Jr.,  b. 
1944^  and  a  daughter,  Catherine  L.,  b.  1947. 

3.  George  Lewis  Mitchell,  b.  1924,  m.  Esther  Spurlock. 
Their  child:  Catherine  Ann  Mitchell,  b.  May  8,  1946. 

5.  James  Allen  Drewry,  the  twin  brother  of  Lillie  Drewry  Mitchell, 
married  Mamie  Harrison. 

Their  children: 

1.  Hattie  Drewry,  b.  1894,  m.  Thomas  J.  Lewis. 

Their  child: 

Thomas  J.  Lewis  II,  m.  Jean  Sparks.  They  have  one 
child,  Thomas  J.  Lewis  III,  b.  1942. 

2.  John  Heron  Drewry,  m.  Elizabeth  Wilbourne. 

3.  Mamie  Elizabeth  Drewry,  in.  William  Pollard  Wil¬ 

bourne,  Sept.  23,  1946. 

4.  Stella  Drewry,  b.  1899,  m.  Walter  D.  Flewellen  (d.). 
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In  the  churchyard  at  Old  Spring  Hill,  on  the  tombs  of  the 
early  Drewrys,  are  the  following  inscriptions: 

John  Dr e wry 
Died  in  Barbour  Co.  Ala. 

April  1st,  1857 
Age  57  years 


Elizabeth  Drewry 
Widow  of 
John  Drewry 
Born 

Feb.  1st,  1795 
Died 

Jan.  16th,  1872 


William  Drewry 
Born 

Feb. 5th,  1826 
Died 

Aug.  3rd,  1857 


Serg’t  James  Allen  Drewry 
Co.  C.  46th,  Ala.  Regiment. 
Born 

June  12th,  1836 

Killed  in  Battle  near  Atlanta,  Ga. 
July  22nd,  1864 


Henry  Harrison  Drewry 
Born 

Oct.  20th,  1838 
Died 

Oct.  6th,  1866 

Sons  of  John  and  Elizabeth  Drewry 
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As  we  examine  further  into  the  records  we  have  much  to 
reward  us  in  the  references  to  the  Trippe,  Drewry  and  Etheridge 
families.  As  already  shown,  Dr.  James  Allen  Etheridge  married 
(1st)  Henrietta  Drewry,  and  after  her  death,  he  married  her  sister, 
Corinne  Drewry.  And  we  can  here  draw  upon  the  compilation  of 
the  late  Henrietta  Drewry  Etheridge,  who  married  Merrel  Price 
Calloway.  This  also  introduces  the  Shackelford,  Munnerlyn  and 
Cowdrey  lines. 

William  Duggan  Etheridge ,  born  in  North  Carolina  1804.  Died 
August  7,  1866.  Resided  in  Jones  County,  Georgia,  and  Savan¬ 
nah,  Georgia.  Buried  Laurel  Grove  Cemetery,  Savannah.  Mar¬ 
ried  Elizabeth  Bass  Greene,  July  28,  1825.  Elizabeth  Bass 
Green  born  in  Georgia  August  27,  1807.  Died  in  Savannah, 
Georgia,  August  27,  1854.  Buried  in  Laurel  Grove  Cemetery, 
Savannah. 

Dr.  James  Allen  Etheridge.  Son  of  William  Duggan  Etheridge  and 
Elizabeth  Bass  Greene.  Born,  Jones  County,  Georgia,  January 
26,  1828.  Died  September  30,  1893,  at  Eatonton,  Georgia. 
Buried  in  Eatonton,  Georgia.  Married  Henrietta  Curtis  Drewry 
August  9,  1849.  Henrietta  Curtis  Drewry,  born  January  9, 
1829,  Jones  County,  Georgia.  Died  October  7,  1860.  Buried  in 
Eatonton,  Georgia.  Henrietta  Curtis  Drewry,  daughter  of  John 
Drewry  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Wallace  Pitts.  James  Allen  Ethe¬ 
ridge  and  Henrietta  Curtis  Drewry  had  four  children,  none  of 
whom  left  any  heirs  except  James  Allen  Etheridge,  Jr. 

John  Drewry ,  born  in  North  Carolina  in  1800.  Died  in  1857  and 
buried  in  Old  Spring  Hill  Cemetery,  Barbour  County,  Alabama. 
John  Drewry  married  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Wallace  Pitts  October  1, 
1822  in  Jones  County,  Georgia.  She  died  January  16,  1872  in 
Eufaula,  Alabama,  and  is  buried  in  Old  Spring  Hill  Cemetery 
near  Eufaula,  Alabama.  John  Drewry,  after  coming  to  Geor¬ 
gia,  resided  in  Hancock  and  Jones  Counties,  Georgia,  and  in 
Barbour  County,  Alabama.  John  Drewry  was  a  son  of  James 
Drewry  of  Nash  County,  N.  C.,  and  Lucy  Parker,  daughter  of 
Francis  Parker  of  Edgecombe  and  Nash  Counties,  N.  C. 

Dr.  James  Allen  Etheridge ,  Jr.  Son  of  Dr.  James  Allen  Etheridge, 
above,  and  Henrietta  Curtis  Drewry.  Born  at  Eatonton,  Ga., 
February  3,  1858.  Died  March  14,  1897  at  Macon,  Ga.  Buried 
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in  Riverside  Cemetery,  Macon,  Ga.  Married  Eugenia  Shackel¬ 
ford  Munnerlyn  at  “Refuge”  Plantation,  Decatur  County,  Ga., 
October  5,  1880. 

Eugenia  Shackelford  Munnerlyn ,  daughter  of  Col.  Charles  James 
Munnerlyn,  son  of  Charles  Lewis  Munnerlyn  of  Georgetown, 
S.  C.,  and  Hannah  White  Shackelford.  Charles  James  Munner¬ 
lyn,  born  February  14,  1822  at  Georgetown,  S.  C.,  died  at  Bain- 
bridge,  Georgia,  in  Decatur  County,  May  16,  1898.  Buried  in 
family  burial  ground  at  “Refuge”  Plantation,  Decatur  County, 
Georgia.  Married  Harriet  Eugenia  Shackelford  February  20, 
1845. 

Harriet  Eugenia  Shackelford ,  born  October  13,  1825,  at  Cokesbury, 
S.  C.  Died  February  19,  1887  at  Bainbridge,  Georgia,  and 
buried  in  family  burial  ground  at  “Refuge”  Plantation,  Deca¬ 
tur  County,  Georgia.  Harriet  Eugenia  Shackelford  was  the 
daughter  of  James  Shackelford,  Jr.,  who  was  born  November 
14,  1786,  at  Georgetown,  S.  C.  Died  December  26,  1866,  on  his 
plantation  in  Early  County,  and  is  buried  in  Columbus,  Geor¬ 
gia.  James  Shackelford,  Jr.,  was  married  to  Harriet  Cowdrey 
December  15,  1814,  in  South  Carolina.  Harriet  Cowdrey  was 
bom  September  15,  1800,  in  South  Carolina,  and  died  January 
20,  1867  in  Early  County,  Georgia,  and  is  buried  in  Columbus, 
Georgia.  James  Shackelford,  Jr.,  resided  in  the  Abbeville  Dis¬ 
trict  of  South  Carolina,  and  removed  to  Early  County,  Georgia, 
some  years  before  the  Civil  War  with  his  kinsmen  Charles 
Lewis  Munnerlyn  and  his  wife,  and  Col.  Charles  James  Mun¬ 
nerlyn  and  his  wife. 

Henrietta  Drewry  Etheridge ,  daughter  of  Dr.  James  Allen  Ethe¬ 
ridge,  Ji .,  and  Eugenia  Shackelford  Munnerlyn  was  born 
September  20,  1881  at  Eatonton,  Georgia.  She  died  in  Savan¬ 
nah,  Georgia,  October  31,  1942,  and  is  buried  in  Macon,  Geor¬ 
gia.  Henrietta  Drewry  Etheridge  married  Merrel  Price  Calla¬ 
way  at  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  Mass.,  September  16,  1911. 

Merrel  Price  Callaway  was  born  November  26,  1872,  a  son  of 
James  Callaway  and  Viera  Flewellyn  Furlow.  Viera  Flewellyn 
Furlow  was  the  daughter  of  Captain  Timothy  Mathews  Furlow 
of  Americus,  Georgia,  and  his  wife,  Margaret  E.  Holt,  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Tarpley  Holt  and  Elizabeth  Lane  Flewellyn.  James  Call- 
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away  was  born  in  Washington,  Georgia,  January  1,  1847,  and 

died  April  10,  1920,  and  is  buried  at  Macon,  Georgia.  He  was  a 

son  of  M  err  el  Price  Callaway  of  Washington,  Wilkes  County, 

Georgia,  and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Irwin  Walton. 

Children  of  Merrel  Price  Callaway  and  Henrietta  Drewry 
Etheridge: 

James  Etheridge  Callaway,  born  March  27,  1913,  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  Killed  in  automobile  accident  April  24,  1935,  two 
months  before  he  was  to  graduate  with  honors  at  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity.  Henrietta  Drewry  Callaway,  born  August  21,  1914  at  Blue 
Ridge  Summit,  Penna.  Married  Charles  Brandon  Criswell,  of  New 
York,  October  27,  1945  at  St.  James  Church,  New  York  City. 

Mary  Irwin  Callaway,  born  April  19,  1920,  in  New  York  City. 
Married  Guido  James  Gores  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  June  12,  1942. 
Son  of  Guido  Gores  and  Paula  Landis.  Married  at  St.  James 
Church,  New  York  City. 

They  have  one  child,  Christopher  Merrel  Gores,  born  in  New 
York  City,  August  27,  1943. 

Dr.  James  Allen  Etheridge,  Jr.,  and  his  wife  Eugenia  Shackel¬ 
ford  Munnerlyn,  had  four  children.  Corinne  died  at  an  early  age; 
Henrietta  Drewry  Etheridge,  married  Merrel  Price  Callaway, 
record  previously  shown;  James  Allen  Etheridge  was  born  July  3, 
1892,  graduated  at  University  of  Georgia  and  Johns  Hopkins  Hos¬ 
pital,  and  died  October  7,  1918,  as  result  of  severe  wounds  received 
in  Belgium  while  in  service  of  American  and  English  armies.  His 
wife  survived  him,  but  there  were  no  children;  Fletcher  Hanson 
Etheridge  born  May  14,  1896,  was  drowned  at  Galveston,  Texas, 
May  27,  1934,  while  endeavoring  to  rescue  a  swimmer  calling  for 
help.  He  left  a  wife,  Belle  Gary,  daughter  of  Francis  F.  Gary  of 
Big  Springs,  Texas,  born  1897,  and  one  daughter,  Eugenia  Mun¬ 
nerlyn  Etheridge,  born  1924,  and  a  son,  Fletcher  Hanson  Ethe¬ 
ridge,  Jr.,  born  1928. 

Dr.  James  Allen  Etheridge,  Sr.  of  Eatonton,  Georgia,  after  the 
death  of  his  first  wife,  Henrietta  Curtis  Drewry,  as  recorded  previ¬ 
ously,  married  her  sister,  Corinne  Drewry.  She  is  buried  at  Eaton¬ 
ton,  Georgia.  They  had  one  son,  Comer  Etheridge,  deceased,  who 
married,  but  left  no  heirs. 
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All  of  the  above  names  and  dates  accurately  documented  and 
shown  in  the  records  and  papers  prepared  by  the  late  Henrietta 
Etheridge  Callaway,  are  now  in  the  possession  of  her  husband, 
Merrel  Price  Callaway,  at  Savannah,  Georgia. 

According  to  Miss  Julia  Adams,  a  genealogist  of  Eatonton,  the 
name  of  “Dr.  Etheridge”  is  often  on  the  lips  of  the  older  residents 
of  Eatonton  and  the  surrounding  country.  The  proceedings  of  his 
estate  are  recorded  in  the  Putnam  County  Courthouse.  The  death 
of  his  second  wife — Corinne — was  most  distressing.  She  was  stand¬ 
ing  too  near  an  open  fire  and  her  clothing  caught.  This  resulted 
in  burns  so  severe  that  she  died. 

Dr.  Etheridge  acted  as  trustee  for  estates  and  as  guardian  of 
minor  children.  Among  these  minors  was  Sallie  T.  Etheridge, 
“minor  child  of  William  D.  Etheridge.”  Among  the  receipts  signed 
by  Sallie  for  money  received  is  one  dated  “Eufaula,  Ala.,  Novem¬ 
ber  4,  1867,  through  a  firm  in  Savannah,  Georgia,”  and  there  are 
records  showing  that  money  was  paid  to  J.  W.  Drewry,  “an 
amount  for  my  use.”  In  1860,  an  earlier  date,  an  account  was 
presented  by  Mrs.  C.  A.  Greene  of  Eatonton  for  “sewing  done  for 
Sallie.” 

The  letters  of  guardianship  show  that  John  D.  and  James  A. 
Etheridge,  Jr.  were  entitled  to  a  small  distributive  share  of  the 
estate  of  Henry  H.  Drewry,  deceased,  of  Barbour  County,  Ala¬ 
bama,  who  was  the  brother  of  their  deceased  mother,  Henrietta  C. 
Etheridge,  formerly  Henrietta  C.  Drewry.  Mrs.  Corinne  Drewry 
Etheridge,  Dr.  Etheridge’s  second  wife,  and  James  A.  Etheridge, 
Jr.,  and  Comer  Etheridge  received  their  share  of  the  property. 
James  A.  and  Comer  were  said  to  be  “both  21  years  of  age”  or 
older.  January  25,  1895,  was  the  date  of  the  petition.  A  little  later 
the  petition  was  dismissed. 

The  will  of  Dr.  James  Allen  Etheridge,  Sr.  deals  largely  with 
certain  legal  aspects  connected  with  the  disposal  of  the  property,  a 
large  part  of  which  seems  to  have  consisted  of  insurance  in  some 
company  or  companies.  The  heirs  mentioned  were:  “My  wife, 
Corrinne “my  sons,  James  A.  Etheridge,  and  Comer  Etheridge ” 
In  the  will,  James  A.  Etheridge,  Jr.  was  spoken  of  as  then  residing 
in  Macon,  Georgia.  He  was  appointed  Trustee  for  the  younger  son, 
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Comer,  during  Comer’s  minority.  This  was  in  April,  1888.  His 
wife  was  named  as  executrix. 

In  the  codicils  certain  changes  were  indicated  as  to  how  the 
estate  was  to  be  administered,  etc.,  but  there  were  no  other  heirs 
mentioned  by  name.  The  testator  did  mention  the  possibility  of 
grandchildren  and  their  inheritance  through  their  fathers. 

The  handsome  marker  on  the  square  in  Pine  Grove  Cemetery 
in  Eatonton  where  the  graves  of  Dr.  James  Allen  Etheridge,  his 
first  and  second  wife,  and  one  child  are  to  be  found  has  the  follow¬ 
ing  words  engraved  on  it*  Some  idea  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
inscriptions  is  given  below: 

Dr.  James  Allen  Etheridge 
Major  and  Surgeon  12th  Ga.  Regt.,  C.  S.  A. 


Henrietta  Curtis  Drewry 
His  Wife 
January  19,  1829 
October  7,  1860 


Corinne  Drewry 
His  Wife 

Died  January  1,  1895 
Aged,  60  years 


Elizabeth  Bass  Etheridge 
October  12,  1855 
July  16,  1857 

These  are  definite  paths — clearly  marked  in  the  burying- 
ground  which  has  been  in  use  for  almost  a  century,  but  there  is  a 
poignant  note  to  be  added,  which  is  supplied  by  Miss  Adams: 
“There  is  an  old  square  enclosed  by  an  iron  fence.  On  the  gate  of 
this  old,  but  lovely,  fence  is  the  name  H.  M.  Trippe.  A  cedar  tree 
has  grown  up  within  the  enclosure,  a  few  flowers,  or  grasses,  still 
grow  there,  showing  that  there  was  a  time  when  loving  hands 
tended  this  resting  place  of  beloved  mortal  remains.  In  the  will  of 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Trippe  (proved,  April  1,  1878),  the  testatrix  stated 
that  she  desired  ‘a  suitable  monument  placed  over  the  graves  of 
my  late  husband  and  myself,  my  daughter  Mrs.  DeJarnette,  Lou 
Trippe,  Father  Trippe,  and  James  M.  Adams.’  There  is  now  a  flat 
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stone  marker  covering  one  grave  on  which  there  are  these  words: 

Mary  Elizabeth  McGehee  Trippe 
Wife  of 

John  Thomas  DeJarnette 
Born  in  Eatonton,  Georgia 
January  21,  1838 
Died  in  Eatonton,  Georgia 
June  15,  1861. 

“The  quotation  from  the  14th  Chapter  of  Mark,  8th  verse  fol¬ 
lows:  ‘She  hath  done  what  she  could.’ 

“The  parents  of  Mrs. DeJarnette  were  married  in  the  year  1836. 

“Bricks  mark,  but  do  not  cover,  a  second  grave  in  line  with  that 
of  Mary  Elizabeth  McGehee  Trippe  DeJarnette,  and  at  least  one 
other  grave  within  this  enclosure  is  so  marked  (with  bricks),  but 
no  inscriptions  except  on  the  one  grave.  A  stone  about  12"  by  8" 
by  6"  stands  in  the  center  of  the  enclosure,  but  does  not  necessarily 
indicate  the  presence  of  a  grave. 

“One  wonders  why  the  grave  of  ‘my  husband’  was  never 
marked  as  desired  by  his  widow;  also,  why  those  of  “Father” 
(John)  Trippe,  Lou  Trippe,  and  James  M.  Adams  were  not  marked 
by  “suitable  monuments.”  However,  it  is  possible  that  Lou’s  was 
so  marked  since  the  whereabout  of  her  last  resting  place  is  not 
definitely  known.  It  is  supposed  that  one  of  the  graves  in  the  en¬ 
closure  described  here  is  that  of  John  Trippe,  father  of  Henry  M. 
Trippe,  that  another  is  that  of  Henry  M.  Trippe  himself  who  made 
his  will  in  the  year  1868,  but  evidently  did  not  die  until  1870.  The 
changes  brought  about  by  the  War  Between  the  States  no  doubt 
explain  the  failure  to  erect  the  “suitable  monuments.”  Mrs.  Eliza¬ 
beth  Trippe’s  grave  must  be  one  of  the  graves  marked  only  by 
bricks.” 

But  let  us  now  explore  one  of  Eatonton’s  great  landmarks — 
the  old  Trippe  home,  which  the  camera  shows  as  it  looks  today. 
Built  in  the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  it  has  remained 
in  possession  of  the  Trippe  family  with  the  exception  of  only  a  few 
years  of  ownership  by  the  celebrated  botanist,  Dr.  B.  W.  Hunt.  A 


The  Trippe  Mansion,  Eatonton,  Georgia 
"The  records  of  the  ancient  houses  bring  us  to  the  closing  chapter.” 


This  view  of  the  Trippe  Mansion  shows  the  ancient  well  which  was  built  at  the  north  end  of  the 
pillared  veranda  and  is  about  fifty  feet  from  the  house.  The  well  is  reached  through  a  tunnel  from 
the  basement  of  the  mansion  and  the  entrance  is  through  an  old-fashioned  brick  archway.  Leading 
from  the  well  are  two  additional  tunnels,  one  extending  due  west,  under  the  street  (a  paved 
highway)  and  coming  up  under  the  Hunt  Library.  The  third  tunnel  has  not  been  investigated. 


Photographs  by  Jaxon. 
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bronze  plaque,  which  adorns  the  fagade,  commemorates  his  work. 
The  gardens  owe  much  of  their  exotic  beauty  to  his  taste,  and  the 
many  varieties  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  have  long  made 
them  famous.  The  house,  with  its  magnificent  pillars,  faces  west. 
Boxwood,  planted  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago,  borders  the 
brick  walks  which  were  laid  by  the  Trippe  slaves.  There  are  star 
magnolias  and  Chinese  magnolias  which  are  as  old  as  the  house. 
The  illustrations,  made  especially  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Jaxon 
for  this  work,  show  not  only  the  fine  proportions  of  the  dwelling, 
but  also  the  covered  well.  The  Jaxons  found  that  three  tunnels 
lead  from  the  house  to  the  well.  One  tunnel,  from  the  well  to  the 
Hunt  library,  opposite  the  house,  is  lighted  with  electricity.  The 
third  tunnel  has  not  been  investigated.  All  of  these  tunnels  were 
evidently  in  use  in  the  ante-bellum  period. 

Mrs.  Edward  Keen,  the  present  owner,  is  a  direct  descendant 
of  the  Trippe  family.  Seven  generations  of  Trippes  have  lived 
here.  We  know  that  Henry  M.  Trippe  must  have  brought  Eliza¬ 
beth  here  as  a  bride,  and  from  Elizabeth’s  last  will  and  testament 
that  in  this  house  were  things  once  treasured,  and  now  still  treas¬ 
ured  by  the  present  generation.  .  .  “I  bequeathe  to  my  grand¬ 
daughter  .  .  .  my  parlor  furniture,  carpet,  curtains,  damask  set, 
piano  and  parlor  ornaments,  my  own  portrait  and  portrait  of  my 
deceased  husband,  one  bureau,  one  his  mother’s,  a  china  set  of 
crockery  .  .  .  and  all  my  silver-plate  and  jewelry  .  .  .  and  to  my 
grandson  ...  his  mother’s  bureau  and  portrait  .  .  In  the  old 
mansion  some  of  these  heirlooms  still  speak  to  us  of  a  rich  past. 

The  descent  is  this: 

John  Trippe  married  Nancy  Jones; 

Their  son,  Henry  M.  Trippe  married  Elizabeth  McGehee  Perry; 

Their  daughter,  Mary  Elizabeth  McGehee  Trippe  was  the  first  wife 
of  John  T.  deJarnette  (inscription  on  grave  stone); 

Their  daughter,  Mary  Elizabeth  deJarnette  married  William  L. 
Turner; 

Their  daughter,  Louise  Adelaide  Turner,  married  John  Q.  Nolan 
and  lived  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  until  after  his  death,  returning  to 
Eatonton  in  1945; 
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Their  daughter,  Jacquelyn  Nolan,  married  Edward  Keen  and  lived 
in  Atlanta  until  1945  when  they  returned  with  Mrs.  Louise 
Turner  Nolan  to  the  ancestral  home  of  Mrs.  Nolan’s  mother 
who  was  born  in  the  house  known  for  many  years  as  the 
“old  Trippe  Home.” 

Thus  the  records  in  ancient  houses  bring  us  to  our  final  chapter. 
Through  these  priceless  documents  run  the  names  which  make 
history.  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  periods  come  to  light  again  in 
the  galaxy.  The  pioneers  forged  strong  links  when  they  came  into 
the  southern  country  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  There 
were  men  like  the  Comers,  the  Trippes,  Drewry  folk  and  Etheridge 
stock.  They  had  brave  deeds  of  their  ancestors  on  their  lips.  But 
now  it  was  a  different  sort  of  fight,  a  land  struggle  on  their  own, 
not  of  the  sword,  but  of  brawn  none  the  less.  Ah!  Those  old  deeds 
of  early  land  transactions,  of  the  sale  of  Negroes  by  the  thousands, 
and  their  increase,  the  giving  and  bequeathing  of  “my  best  desk” 
or  of  my  carriage  or  of  my  blooded  mare,  my  silver-plate,  my 
portrait,  the  strange  codicils,  the  explicit  instructions  for  the  mark¬ 
ing  of  a  grave — those  last  wills  and  testaments  and  all  in  the  Name 
of  God,  Amen! 


Mrs.  William  Morley  Buck,  Sr.  (Catherine  Comer) 

She  was  the  fifth  child  of  Governor  and  Mrs.  Braxton  Bragg  Comer. 


\ 


William  Morley  Buck,  Sr.  and  his  son 
John  Harris  Buck 


William  Morley  Buck,  Jr. 


Mrs.  William  Morley  Buck,  Jr.  (Ruth  McGuire) 


John  Harris  Buck  Mrs.  John  Harris  Buck 

Son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Morley  Buck,  Sr.  (Annie  Henrietta  Clair  Tate) 


Catherine  Comer  Harris  Buck  and  John  Harris  Buck,  Jr. 
Children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Harris  Buck. 


Conrad  Tate  Buck 
Son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Harris  Buck. 


Edward  Comer  Buck 

Son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Morley  Buck,  Sr. 


Mrs.  Edward  Comer  Buck  (Launa  Murray  Dixon) 

She  is  the  daughter  of  ex-Governor  and  Mrs.  Frank  M.  Dixon  of  Alabama. 


Hugh  Moss  Comer 

Son  of  Governor  and  Mrs.  Braxton  Bragg  Comer. 


Mrs.  Hugh  Moss  Comer  (Gillian  Elizabeth  Goodall) 


Mrs.  William  Bew  White,  Jr.  (Susan  Gabrielk  Comer) 
and  Gillian  Comer  White 
Daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Moss  Comer. 


COATS-OF-ARMS  OF  THE  DREWRY ,  ETHERIDGE 
AND  COLLIER  FAMILIES 


Drewry 


Etheridge 


Collier 


.  "at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
men  like  die  Comers,  the  Drewrys,  the  Trippes, 
the  brave  deeds  of  their  ancestors  on  their  lips  . 
name  which  warrior  ancestors  had  borne  in  battle. 


links  were  forged  in  the  southern  country  .  .  . 
Etheridge  stock,  the  Colliers,  with  the  story  of 
their  coat-of-arms  a  vivid  symbolization  of  the 
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COPY  OF  MESSAGE  OF  GOVERNOR  CLEMENT  COMER  CLAY 
TO  THE  ALABAMA  LEGISLATURE  IN  1836 

EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT, 

Tuscaloosa,  Nov.  8,  1836. 

Fellow-Citizens  of  the  Senate, 

and  House  of  Representatives: 

In  greeting  your  assemblage  at  the  Seat  of  Government,  on  the  present  oc¬ 
casion,  it  is  cause  of  congratulation,  that  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  our 
beloved  country  have  been  continued.  Since  the  last  adjournment  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature,  the  unfortunate  difficulties,  which,  at  that  time,  seemed  to  threaten  a 
disturbance  of  the  friendship  and  harmony,  which  had  begun  so  early,  under 
circumstances  of  such  peculiar  and  abiding  interest,  and  had  continued  so  long, 
between  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  France,  have  been  happily  adjusted, 
on  terms  unmingled  with  regret  to  the  most  chivalrous  patriot,  and  highly  honor¬ 
able  to  our  own  Government.  The  termination  of  this  difference  has  left  our 
country  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  with  untarnished  national  honor,  to  advance, 
with  the  continued  favor  of  that  beneficent  Providence,  which  presided  over  the 
struggles  of  our  national  infancy,  with  a  firm  and  steady  pace,  to  that  degree  of 
prosperity  and  greatness,  to  which,  with  our  abundant  resources,  the  people  of  a 
free  government  may  confidently  aspire. 

Our  own  State  has,  thus  far,  fully  participated  in  the  general  prosperity  of 
our  country.  The  grain  crop  of  the  present  year  lhas  yielded  the  most  abundant 
means  of  subsistence.  Notwithstanding  our  cotton  crop  has  suffered  materially  in 
some  districts,  from  various  causes,  it  is  believed,  on  the  whole,  it  will  be  equal  to 
that  of  the  last  season.  Though  some  localities  have  not  been  exempt  from  disease, 
we  have  been  visited  by  no  fatal  epidemic;  and  the  general  health  of  the  country 
has  been  good. 

During  the  recess  of  the  Legislature,  events  of  the  deepest  interest,  and  im¬ 
portance,  have  arisen  out  of  our  Indian  relations.  It  will  be  recollected  that  in  my 
first  message  communicated  on  the  27th  of  November  last,  I  called  the  attention 
of  the  General  Assembly  to  this  subject.  I  than  referred,  especially,  to  the  situation, 
and,  at  that  time,  recent  conduct  of  the  Creek  Indians,  remaining  within  our  State; 
alluded  to  the  fact,  that  many  of  them  had  taken  reservations,  which  they  had 
subsequently  sold,  and  having  squandered  the  amount  of  consideration  received, 
had  become  destitute  of  all  means  of  subsistence,  except  by  labor  (which  Indians 
never  willingly  perform)  or  by  marauding  on  our  citizens,  and  that  many  of  them 
had  thence  become  paupers  and  vagrants,  degraded  by  vice  and  intemperance,  and 
had  committed  numerous  depredations  on  the  property,  and  acts  of  violence  on  the 
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persons,  of  the  white  inhabitants,  which  had  sometimes  terminated  in  death.  I 
further  remarked,  "The  present  state  of  things — and  it  threatens  to  become  worse 
— cannot  long  be  tolerated,  or  borne." 

I  also  invited  attention  to  the  fact,  that  many  of  the  tribe,  after  selling  their 
reservations,  had  removed  and  settled  within  the  limits  of  the  Cherokees;  intimated 
my  opinion  against  their  right,  under  the  treaty,  to  pursue  that  course,  or  to  remain 
amongst  us  to  the  annoyance  of  our  citizens,  and  a  charge  upon  our  country;  and 
urged  the  expediency  of  providing  a  more  summary  mode  of  trial  and  punishment, 
for  outrages  of  the  description  alluded  to,  which,  it  was  apprehended,  would 
become  more  and  more  frequent.  There  was  however,  no  additional  legislation,  in 
reference  to  any  of  these  views;  either  more  effectually  to  restrain  outrages  by  this 
class  of  people;  for  the  protection  of  our  fellow  citizens  by  military  force,  if  found 
indispensable;  or  to  accelerate  their  removal  from  amongst  us.  Several  proposi¬ 
tions,  intended  to  impose  salutary  restraints,  and  guard  the  white  population  from 
outrage,  were  before  the  Legislature;  and,  amongst  others,  a  bill  which  contem¬ 
plated  investigating  the  Executive  power  "to  call  out  a  mounted  volunteer  com¬ 
pany,”  on  the  contingency  such  services  were  found  necessary  for  the  public  safety. 
None  of  these  measures,  however,  were,  at  that  time,  deemed  necessary,  or  met  the 
approbation  of  the  Legislature,  which  adjourned  without  making  any  approbation, 
or  any  other  provision,  for  such  exigencies,  as  were  by  many,  deemed  highly 
probable. 

Very  little  time  elapsed,  after  the  adjournment  of  the  General  Assembly, 
before  it  became  apparent,  that  those  apprehensions  of  aggression  were  not  entirely 
groundless.  Early  in  the  month  of  February,  I  received  intelligence  through  a  com¬ 
mittee,  appointed  by  a  public  meeting  of  Cherokee  county,  that  a  large  number  of 
Creeks  (estimated  at  about  2,500)  without  any  apparent  means  of  subsistence,  had 
recently  before  moved  into,  and  taken  up  their  abode  in  that  portion  of  the 
Cherokee  country,  lying  in  this  State;  and  that  fears  were  entertained  that,  becom¬ 
ing  desperate  from  starvation,  they  would  resort  to  plunder  and  rapine,  which 
might  eventuate  in  open  hostilities.  I  lost  no  time  in  communicating  this  intelli¬ 
gence  to  the  Secretary  of  War;  respectfully  suggesting  that,  as  this  portion  of  the 
Creeks  had  sold  their  reservations,  and  removed  from  the  only  territory,  which  had 
been  claimed  by  their  tribe,  within  our  limits,  they  had  no  longer  any  claim  to  a 
residence  in  any  part  of  this  State;  and  that  nothing  short  of  their  entire  removal, 
beyond  the  Mississippi,  would  secure  to  our  citizens  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  their 
homes.  At  the  same  time,  I  proposed,  if  thought  advisable  by  the  Secretary,  and  he 
would  authorize,  or  request  me  to  do  so,  to  order  out  a  sufficient  force,  and  deliver 
those  intruding  Creeks  to  any  authorised  agent  of  the  Department,  at  any  desig¬ 
nated  point  on  the  Tennessee  river,  within  the  limits  of  this  State,  at  such  time  as 
he  might  appoint.  This  proposition  was  declined  for  reasons,  which  may  be  seen  at 
large,  in  the  reply  of  the  Secretary,  a  copy  of  which  as  well  as  a  copy  of  my  own 
letter  upon  the  subject,  will  accompany  this  communication. 

About  the  10th  of  February  last,  I  received  a  communication  from  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War,  dated  the  21st  of  January,  announcing  that,  in  consequence  of  a 
recent  intelligence  which  had  been  received  at  Washington,  respecting  affairs  in 
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Florida,  Major  General  Scott  had  been  ordered  "to  proceed  to  that  Territory,  and 
assume  the  direction  of  the  operations  against  the  Seminole  Indians,  and  also 
against  the  Creek  Indians,  &c;”  and,  pursuant  to  the  instructions  of  the  President, 
requesting  me  "to  call  into  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  to  plaee  under  the 
command  of  Major  General  Scott,  such  portion  of  the  militia  of  Alabama,  as  he 
might  require,  to  be  employed  in  suppressing  the  hostilities  of  the  above  named 
Indians.”  About  the  same  time,  I  received  a  letter  from  that  officer,  dated  January 
31st,  transmitting  a  duplicate  of  the  communication  from  the  Secretary  of  War, 
and,  in  pursuance  of  its  authority,  calling  on  me  to  "place  under  his  command  one 
Regiment  of  Infantry,  or  Infantry  and  Riflemen,  to  serve  on  foot  for  three  months, 
(unless  sooner  discharged)  against  the  Seminole  Indians  in  Florida.” 

I  issued  orders,  on  the  day  after  this  requisition  was  received,  to  the  command¬ 
ing  Generals  of  the  2d  and  6th  Divisions,  requiring  each  to  raise  by  voluntary 
enrollment,  or  draft,  one  Battalion  of  Infantry,  and  cause  them  to  rendezvous  at 
Mobile  (as  desired  by  General  Scott,)  on  the  25th  of  February.  It  was  deemed 
advisable  to  raise  this  Regiment  from  those  two  Divisions — one  bordering  on  the 
Black  Warrior,  and  the  other  on  the  Alabama  river — to  ensure  their  easy  and 
speedy  transportation  to  the  theatre  of  hostilities.  The  4th  Division  included  the 
place  of  rendezvous,  and  would  have  been  called  on  for  a  portion  of  the  troops, 
but  for  the  consideration,  that  it  was  not  then  known  that  our  difficulties  with 
France  would  terminate  peacefully;  or  how  soon  it  might  become  necessary  to  call 
out  the  militia,  in  the  vicinity,  en  masse,  to  repel  invasion,  and  protect  our  com¬ 
mercial  emporium. 

The  generous  promptitude  with  which  the  citizens  of  the  2d  and  6th  Divisions 
responded  to  tihe  call,  thus  made,  and  hastened  to  the  defence  of  their  suffering 
brethren  in  Florida,  was  alike  honorable  to  themselves  and  their  State;  and  was 
fully  equaled  by  the  patient  firmness,  with  which  they  bore  all  the  fatigues  and  the 
dauntless  courage  with  which  they  met  all  the  dangers,  of  the  subsequent  campaign. 
It  was  no  sooner  announced  that  troops  were  desired  for  this  service,  then  hundreds 
beyond  the  number  required  came  forward,  and  magnanimously  tendered  them¬ 
selves.  The  6th  Division  responded  with  laudable  promptitude  to  the  requisition, 
there  made,  for  a  Battaltion — having  tendered  a  considerable  number  of  volun¬ 
teers,  above  that  required.  But  the  2d  Division  went  beyond  all  ordinary  display 
of  patriotic  devotion.  Although  more  than  an  hundred  miles  in  extent,  within  less 
than  ten  days  after  the  executive  orders  were  promulgated,  more  than  double  the 
requisite  number  of  companies  were  formed,  and  presented  themselves  for  their 
country’s  service,  at  this  place.  Instead  of  a  Battalion,  more  than  a  Regiment,  at 
once  laid  aside  their  ordinary  avocations,  and  were  ready  to  exchange  the  enjoy¬ 
ments  of  the  secure  and  peaceful  family  fire  side,  for  all  the  dangers  and  privations 
of  the  tented  field. 

The  six  Companies,  which  could  not  be  received,  because  they  exceeded  the 
requisition  made  by  Gen.  Scott,  incurred  considerable  expenses  in  traveling  to,  and 
from  this  place,  and  whilst  here,  and  also  incurred  liabilities  to  individuals  for  sub¬ 
sistence  and  forage,  which  have  not  been  discharged,  for  want  of  any  appropriation 
to  meet  such  demands.  Appreciating,  as  I  did,  the  patriotic  spirit  which  brought 
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them  forth,  and  the  liberality  of  the  citizens,  who  supplied  their  wants,  I  presented 
the  subject  of  these  claims  to  tthe  War  Department,  in  a  communication  bearing 
date  of  the  3rd  of  March  last,  and  urged  that  every  thing  should  be  done,  which 
could  be,  justifiably,  to  encourage,  rather  than  repress,  or  cool,  such  generous 
ardour,  and  laudable  patriotism.  I  was  answered  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  under 
date  March  23rd,  that  the  accounts  of  the  Militia,  not  received  into  service,  "must 
await  the  result  of  tthe  deliberation  of  Congress,  to  which  body  the  subject  had  been 
submitted.’’  Since  then,  I  have  received  no  further  intelligence  on  the  subject  from 
the  Department.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  an  appropriation,  to  satisfy  such 
claims,  was  made  at  the  late  Session  of  Congress;  and,  it  is  respectfully  submitted 
to  the  wisdom  of  your  honorable  body,  whether  liberal  policy  does  not  demand  of 
the  State  the  payment  of  claims  of  this  character — after  wihich  an  appeal  might  be 
made  to  the  justice  of  the  General  Government. 

In  the  communication  of  Major  General  Scott,  to  which  I  have  before  referred, 
he  requested  me  to  confer  with  Col.  Lindsay,  (to  whom  he  assured  me  such 
instructions  would  be  given,  as  were  deemed  necessary)  in  reference  to  the  Creek 
Indians,  on  the  borders  of  Georgia;  and,  "if,  after  conferring  with  ihim,  a  force 
should  be  deemed  necessary,  to  observe  and  hold  in  check  the  Creeks,’’  he  requested 
me  to  "furnish  the  force,  and  place  it  in  the  position  that  might  be  determined 
upon  by  that  conference,”  He  further  remarked:  "The  force  shall  be  mustered  and 
taken  into  the  service  of  the  United  States.”  Under  this  authority,  on  the  18th  of 
February  last,  Col.  Lindsay  called  on  me  for  a  Regiment,  for  the  contemplated 
object;  re-assuring  me  that  it  should  be  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  armed  and  equipped  by  an  Officer  of  the  United  States  Army,  appointed  for 
that  duty.”  In  compliance  with  this  request,  and  fully  concurring  in  the  utility  of 
of  such  a  force,  orders  were  issued  and  despatched,  on  the  same  day,  to  the  com¬ 
manding  Generals  of  the  1st,  3rd  and  7th  Divisions  calling  on  them  for  their 
designated  proportions  of  the  Regiment,  to  rendezvous  ,at  Vernon,  Autauga  County, 
on  the  10th  of  March  following.  Although  the  name  of  Capt.  E.  Harding,  com¬ 
manding  at  Mount  Vernon  Arsenal,  in  this  State,  was  not  mentioned  in  the  written 
requisition  of  Col.  Lindsay,  who  was  then  in  this  place,  he  was  the  only  officer 
spoken  of  by  him,  as  likely  to  be  ordered  to  perform  the  duty  of  mustering  tthe 
Regiment  into  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  arming  and  equipping  the 
troops  composing  it  for  the  field.  I  had  also  been  before  informed  by  Capt. 
Harding,  under  date  February  8th,  1836,  that  he  had  been  "directed  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States  to  issue,  on  the  requisitions  of  the  Generals,  or  field 
officers,  commanding  any  portion  of  the  forces  operating  against  the  hostile 
Indians,  sudh  arms  and  munitions  of  War,  as  might  be  required  for  this  service.” 
Col.  Lindsay  who  was  about  to  pass  down  the  river,  near  Mount  Vernon,  was  of 
course,  relied  on  to  order  Capt.  Harding  to  perform  the  duty  alluded  to;  but,  to 
guard  against  the  possibility  of  a  disappointment,  and  with  the  letter  of  Captain 
Harding,  before  me,  assuring  me  of  his  readiness  to  furnish  "arms  and  munitions 
of  War,”  in  obedience  to  the  direction  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
I  addressed  him  by  mail,  on  the  20th  of  February,  apprizing  him  of  the  order  for 
the  Regiment,  of  the  time  and  place  of  rendezvous,  and  requesting  him  "to  have 
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forwarded  immediately,  to  that  place,  arms,  accoutrements,  and  every  thing  which 
might  be  necessary  for  their  complete  equipment.”  I  also  stated  Col.  Lindsay  had 
informed  me  that  he  would  be  directed  to  meet  the  Regiment,  and  muster  it  into 
service,  agreeably  to  which  understanding,  my  order  (a  copy  of  which  I  enclosed) 
was  written;  that  I  expected  him  to  attend  accordingly;  and  requested  a  "reply  at 
the  earliest  moment.”  Having  heard  nothing  from  Capt.  Harding,  or  Col.  Lindsay, 
upon  this  subject,  on  the  2nd  of  March,  I  again  addressed  the  former,  repeating 
the  substance  of  my  letter,  just  mentioned,  and  my  request  for  the  arms,  and  his 
attendance  at  the  place  of  rendezvous.  I  had  determined  to  be  present  on  that 
occasion,  and,  though  much  debilitated  by  long  and  severe  indisposition,  I  set  out 
for  that  place  on  the  5th  of  March,  with  that  view;  but  after  advancing  forty  miles, 
in  consequence  of  my  feeble  health,  and  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  I  was 
compelled  to  abandon  my  purpose,  as  impracticable,  and  confide  the  direction  of 
affairs  to  Major  General  King  of  the  3rd  Division.  The  Regiment,  having  re¬ 
mained  at  Vernon,  till  the  14th  of  March,  (four  days  after  the  time  appointed  for 
rendezvous)  and  no  intelligence,  whatever,  having  in  the  mean  time  been  received 
from  Capt.  Harding,  was,  under  my  authority,  discharged  by  General  King. 

Subsequent  to  the  discharge  of  this  Regiment,  and  after  my  return  to  the  seat 
of  Government,  I  received  a  letter  from  Capt.  Harding,  dated  on  the  10th  of 
March  (but  postmarked  on  the  9th)  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  mine  of  the  2d, 
stating  it  was  the  first  official  information  he  had  received  on  the  subject,  and, 
though  my  call  had  caught  him  somewhat  unprepared,  and  my  communication 
was  such,  as  would  justify  him  with  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in 
leaving  his  post,  under  the  circumstances,  which  he  mentioned,  he  should  obey  my 
summons,  and  rely  on  me  for  authority.  By  another  letter  dated  on  the  12th  of 
March,  Capt.  Harding  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  mine,  of  the  20th  February, 
and  said  "on  the  14th  (March)  you  may  depend  on  my  being  at  Vernon  to  muster 
the  men  into  service.”  However,  notwithstanding  his  strong  assurance,  Capt.  Hard¬ 
ing  did  not  arrive  at  Vernon  on  the  14th — the  day  on  which  the  regiment  was 
discharged — nor  for  several  days  afterwards. 

On  the  19th  of  March,  I  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  War  copies  of  the 
communications  of  Gen.  Scott  and  Col.  Lindsay,  and  of  my  correspondence  with 
Capt.  Harding,  in  relation  to  this  Regiment,  with  such  explanations  as  were  deemed 
necessary;  and,  amongst  other  things,  remarked,  that  "regarding  the  effects  likely 
to  be  produced  upon  the  public  service,  and  justice  to  the  State  of  Alabama,  and 
the  brave  and  patriotic  men,  who  volunteered  their  services,  I  think,  witlh  due 
deference,  the  conduct  of  Col.  Lindsay  and  Capt.  Harding,  both,  demands  an 
investigation.”  In  reply  to  this  communication,  under  date  15th  of  April  1836,  the 
Secretary  of  War  informed  me  "instructions  had  been  given  to  Major  Gen.  Scott, 
to  institute  a  court  to  investigate  the  matters,  connected  with  the  failure  to  issue 
arms  to  the  Regiment  of  Alabama  Militia,  ordered  into  service  by  the  requisition 
of  Gen.  Scott,  communicated  by  Col.  Lindsay.”  Whether  such  a  court  lhas  been 
instituted,  or,  if  so,  what  may  have  been  the  result  of  its  investigations,  I  am  not 
yet  informed.  But,  it  is  not  improbable,  it  has  hitherto  been  found  incompatible 
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with  the  interests  of  the  public  service,  to  detail  the  number  of  officers  necessary 
to  constitute  such  a  tribunal. 

Believing  it  desirable  to  cut  off,  and  prevent,  all  communication  between  the 
Creeks  and  Seminoles;  to  restrain  all  attempts,  should  any  be  made  on  the  part  of 
the  former  to  aid  the  latter,  in  their  hostilities  against  the  United  States;  that  it 
was  important  to  repel  the  advances  of  the  Seminoles  in  this  direction,  should 
they,  as  seemed  probable,  find  themselves  about  to  be  overwhelmed  by  superior 
force,  and  attempt  to  flee  into  this  State,  and  seek  safety  by  mingling  with  the 
Creeks;  and  that  it  would,  ,at  the  same  time,  give  confidence  and  security  to  our 
own  citizens;  I  had  cordially  approved  the  expediency,  of  raising  and  calling  into 
service,  the  Regiment  just  spoken  of,  at  the  time  it  was  ordered.  Afterwards,  I  had 
received  many  communications,  from  the  counties  formed  out  of  the  Creek  territory 
— some  from  committees  appointed  by  public  meetings,  some  from  official,  and 
others  from  private  individuals — which  informed  me  of  various  hostile  indications 
of  the  Creek  Indians,  and  confirmed  me  in  the  belief  that  some  such  military  force 
ought  to  be  employed  in  that  quarter,  for  the  purposes  intimated.  Having  no  power 
"to  call  forth  the  militia,"  except  that  conferred  by  our  State  Constitution,  "to 
execute  the  laws,  to  suppress  insurrections,  and  repel  invasions,"  and  no  funds  at 
my  disposal  to  subsist  a  single  company  in  the  public  service;  and  entertaining  the 
opinion  that  sufficient  power  and  means,  for  the  defence  of  our  citizens,  were 
possessed  by  the  authorities  of  the  General  Government,  on  the  22d  of  March,  I 
enclosed  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  most  of  the  several  communications  alluded  to, 
and  expressed  the  hope  that,  from  them,  he  would  perceive  the  expediency,  if  not 
necessity,  of  calling  out  such  force  of  mounted  militia,  as  would  give  safety,  as 
well  as  tranquility,  to  all  who  were  amongst,  or  on  the  borders  of,  the  Creeks  and 
Cherokees.”  I  expressed  my  decided  opinion  "That  such  a  measure  was  necessary, 
from  all  the  information  I  had  upon  the  subject;”  and  urged,  most  earnestly,  that 
such  steps  should  be  taken,  or  such  authority  given  me,  as  would,  at  least,  enable 
me  to  protect  the  lives  of  my  fellow  citizens. 

Early  in  April,  I  received  a  communication  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  bearing 
date  on  the  19th  of  March,  (in  reply  to  one  I  had  addressed  to  him  under  date 
26th  of  February,  in  relation  to  the  Regiment  of  observation,)  in  which  he  in¬ 
formed  me,  he  was  instructed  to  say,  "it  appears  to  the  President  that  the  state  of 
affairs  in  the  Creek  country,  so  far  as  they  are  known  here,  does  not  justify  the 
further  continuance  of  this  force  in  service.  To  -authorize  the  President  to  call  out 
a  military  force,  there  must  be  either  actual  hostilities,  or  evidently  impending 
danger  of  them."  The  Secretary  further  remarked — "The  evidence  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Department  does  not  satisfy  the  President  that  this  is  the  case,  at 
present,  in  any  part  of  the  country  occupied  by  the  Creek  Indians.  He  therefore 
desires,  immediately  on  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  unless  circumstances  should  have 
arisen  to  show  the  necessity  of  keeping  these  troops  in  service,  that  you  cause  them 
to  be  disdharged  without  delay.” 

As  already  shown,  the  Regiment  had  been  disbanded  at  Vernon,  or  I  should 
have  felt  constrained  to  have  discharged  them,  in  conformity  to  the  desire  of  the 
President,  thus  communicated,  as  no  new  circumstance  had  arisen,  furnishing 
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strong  inducements  to  keep  them  in  service,  than  that  of  the  existing  war  with  the 
Seminoles,  and  those  implied  by  the  requisition,  which  had  been  made  by  an  officer 
of  the  United  States  Army,  who  had  just  passed  through  the  country. 

Having  communicated  to  the  Secretary  of  War  all  the  information  deemed 
material,  in  my  letter  of  the  22nd  March,  and  being  in  confident  expectation  of  an 
answer  to  that  communication  in  the  ordinary  time,  I  did  not  again  write  to  him, 
on  the  subject,  till  the  15th  of  April.  But,  having  received  several  additional 
communications,  by  the  last  preceding  mail,  from  individuals  of  known  respect¬ 
ability,  disclosing  continued  apprehensions  of  danger,  on  that  day,  I  again  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Secretary,  enclosing  copies  of  those  communications  referring  to  the 
views  expressed  in  mine  of  the  22nd  March,  which  I  assured  him  remained  un¬ 
changed,  and  insisted  that  all  the  evidence,  taken  together,  would  abundantly 
prove  that,  if  .actual  hostilities  were  not  already  commenced,  there  was  evidently 
impending  danger  of  them. 

The  last  communication  to  the  Secretary  had  scarcely  been  mailed,  when  I 
received  by  express  the  proceedings  of  a  meeting  of  citizens  of  Russell  and  Barbour 
Counties,  reiterating  such  apprehensions,  as  had  before  been  communicated  from 
other  portions  of  the  population,  .amongst  whom  the  Indians  remained,  and  re¬ 
questing  me  to  call  into  service,  for  their  protection,  a  large  military  force. 

It  is  true,  intelligence,  from  the  quarter  alluded  to,  had  not  always  been  of  the 
same  character,  but  often  contradictory;  and  having  no  well  founded  expectation, 
from  my  correspondence,  thus  far,  with  the  Secretary  of  War,  that  the  General 
Government  would  assume  the  burthern  of  the  expenditures,  inseparable  from 
such  operations;  unprovided  with  funds  of  the  State;  and,  indeed,  admonished  to 
circumspection,  by  the  refusal  of  the  Legislature  (to  which  I  have  before  adverted) 
either  to  .authorise  me  to  accept  a  company  of  mounted  Volunteers,  or  to  make  any 
appropriation  to  meet  the  expenses,  unavoidably  incident  to  a  War  of  any  kind,  I 
did  not  then  feel  authorised  to  call  troops  into  service. 

Determined,  however,  to  exert  every  power,  to  which  I  felt  competent,  under 
our  constitution  and  laws,  I  considered  it  proper  to  make  preparatory  arrangements 
for  the  most  prompt  and  efficient  defence,  in  the  event  hostilities  should  be  com¬ 
menced,  or  that  indications  of  hostility  should  be  more  unequivocally  evinced.  I 
was  satisfied  there  would  be  a  great  deficiency  of  Arms,  and  munitions  of  War, 
both  in  the  region  of  apprehended  hostilities,  and  the  vicinity,  and,  having  on  a 
former  occasion  tested  the  uncertainty  of  a  reliance  on  any  other  medium  of  com¬ 
munication,  I  despatched  Col.  Aaron  Shannon,  as  a  special  agent,  at  the  earliest 
practicable  moment,  to  the  United  States  arsenal  at  Mount  Vernon,  with  a  requisi¬ 
tion  on  Capt.  E.  Harding,  commanding  at  that  post,  for  the  transportation  to 
Montgomery,  "with  the  least  possible  delay,”  of  "two  thousand  muskets,  with  such 
supply  of  buck-shot  and  ball  cartridges,  as  would  probably  be  required  for  that 
number  of  arms,  during  an  ordinary  tour  of  militia  service.”  In  my  instructions  to 
Col.  Shannon,  I  remarked— "It  is  to  be  presumed  that  Capt.  Harding  will  im¬ 
mediately  proceed  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  my  requisition,  by  transporting  and 
delivering  the  arms  &c.  at  the  point  designated  with  all  practicable  despatch.  In 
the  possible  event,  however,  that  he  may  refuse,  or  decline  to  do  so,  you  are 
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authorised  and  instructed  to  demand  of  him  the  arms  and  ammunition,  embraced 
in  my  requisition,  and  to  take  every  step  you  may  deem  necessary  for  their  speedy 
transportation,  and  delivery  at  Montgomery,  under  your  own  direction  to  Major 
General  Shearer,  or  such  officer  as  he  may  designate  to  receive  them.”  I  also 
authorised  Col.  Shannon  to  contract  for  the  transportation,  and  all  necessary 
incidental  expenses,  on  the  credit  of  the  State,  &c.” 

By  way  of  further  preparation,  I  addressed  Major  Gen’l.  Shearer,  commanding 
the  6th  Division  of  Militia,  under  date  the  18th  of  April,  stating,  briefly,  that  I 
had  received  by  express  such  intelligence  from  the  counties  of  Russell  and  Barbour, 
as  well  as  from  other  sources,  as  left  little  doubt  that  the  Creek  Indians  in  that  part 
of  the  State  meditated  hostilities  against  the  white  inhabitants;  that  the  evidence  of 
such  a  spirit  had  been  so  strong  as  to  induce  me  to  make  the  requisition,  just 
spoken  of,  for  two  thousand  muskets,  and  ammunition  for  an  ordinary  tour  of 
duty,  for  the  arrangements;  that,  although  I  did  not  feel  authorized,  by  the  facts 
presented,  to  order  into  immediate  service  any  portion  of  the  Militia,  such  were 
the  grounds  to  apprehend  danger  to  our  fellow-citizens,  residing  in  the  part  of 
the  State  which  had  been  mentioned  that  I  felt  it  to  be  my  imperative  duty,  to 
make  the  contemplated  preparation  for  their  defence.” 

Anxious  to  omit  no  preparatory  measure,  which  might  conduce  to  the  most 
prompt  relief  and  security  of  that  portion  of  our  population,  supposed  to  be  in 
danger,  I  determined  to  have  an  efficient  force  in  readiness  to  act  on  the  first  signal 
of  alarm,  and  to  confide  to  General  Shearer  such  discretionary  powers,  as  might  in 
any  emergency,  obviate  any  supposed  necessity  of  awaiting  orders,  or  authority. 
Under  this  determination,  in  the  same  communication,  I  gave  him  the  following 
instructions:  6 

Taking  into  view  the  distance  of  the  Seat  of  Government,  from  the  theatre 
of  probable  hostilities,  and  your  command  bordering  upon  the  county  at  present 
occupied  by  the  hostile  Indians,  I  think  it  proper  to  say,  in  the  event  of  your  receiv¬ 
ing  satisfactory  information,  that  they  have  commenced  actual  hostilities  against 
the  white  settlers,  you  will  be  expected  to  afford  the  most  speedy  relief  and  pro¬ 
tection  in  your  power.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  impose  upon  your  Division  the 
burthen  of  carrying  on  the  anticipated  war  with  the  Creek  Indians— they  have 
already  furnished  a  battalion  for  the  Florida  campaign — but  as  the  town  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  is  the  most  convenient  place  of  deposit  for  the  arms  and  ammunition,  and 
the  most  prompt  assistance  might  be  expected  from  your  command,  owing  to  its 
proximity  to  the  enemy,  l  desire  you  to  hold  such  volunteer  companies  as  are 
already  formed,  or,  as  may  be  formed,  with  a  view  to  the  contemplated  service 
not  exceeding  one  Regiment,  in  readiness  to  march  at  a  moment’s  warning.  Such  I 
force  would  be  an  efficient  vanguard— they  would  hold  the  enemy  in  check  and 
afford  temporary  protection  to  our  citizens— and  I  would  soon  bring  to  ’their 

aid  a  sufficient  force  to  overwhelm  our  savage  foes,  and  reduce  them  to  uncon¬ 
ditional  submission.” 

On  the  22nd  of  April  having  received  satisfactory  information  that  Major 
General  Shearer  was  absent  from  his  division,  and  that  it  was  considered  doubtful 
when  he  would  return,  I  immediately  enclosed  a  copy  of  my  order  to  him,  and 
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forwarded  it  by  express  to  the  officer  next  in  command,  and  charged  him  with 
its  execution. 

For  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  Government  of  the  United  States  fully 
informed  of  the  state  of  things  in  the  Creek  Country,  and  to  secure  the  earliest 
possible  assistance  from  that  quarter,  I  addressed  the  Secretary  of  War  again,  under 
date  the  18th  of  April,  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Russell  and 
Barbour  meeting  which,  as  mentioned,  I  had  received  by  express  on  the  15th — 
referred  to  my  former  letters  on  the  same  subject — insisted  that  my  apprehensions, 
of  evidently  impending  danger  of  hostilities,  were  now  fully  sustained  by  facts; 
and  appealing  to  the  Executive  of  the  United  States,  to  exercise  the  power  to  call 
forth  a  portion  of  Militia,  as  I  had  before  requested. 

On  the  25th  of  April,  I  addressed  Major  General  Irwin,  commanding  the  5th 
Division,  adverting  to  the  apprehensions  of  meditated  hostilities,  entertained  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Macon,  Russell  and  Barbour — ;  the  measures  I  had  taken  for  the 
transportation  of  arms  and  ammunition  to  Montgomery  as  before  stated,  that  I 
had  received  intelligence,  by  express,  from  Irwinton,  that  fears  were  entertained 
of  the  hostile  intention  of  the  Indians  in  the  vicinity,  and  having  also  been 
informed  of  the  great  deficiency  of  arms  in  that  quarter,  authorised  him,  if  in  his 
opinion  necessary,  to  call  for  and  receive  from  the  officer,  or  other  person,  having 
them  in  charge  at  Montgomery,  any  number,  not  exceeding  two  hundred  muskets, 
and  a  corresponding  quantity  of  the  ammunition.  This  communication  also  em¬ 
braced  an  order  to  Major  Gen’l  Irwin  in  the  following  terms: 

"The  part  of  the  State  supposed  to  be  in  danger  is  remote  from  this  place, 
and  your  division  borders  upon;  and  in  fact,  embraces  part  of  it;  consequently,  it 
would  be  in  your  power  to  afford  relief  and  protection,  more  speedily  than  the 
commanding  officer  of  any  other.  You  are,  therefore,  required  to  assemble  your 
command  by  Regiments  (omitting  the  new  Counties  occupied  by  the  Indians)  and 
raise,  and  organize,  by  voluntary  enrollment,  or  draft,  if  necessary,  one  battalion 
of  Infantry,  to  consist  of  five  companies,  each  to  contain  sixty  four  privates,  one 
Captain,  one  Lieutenant,  and  one  Ensign,  four  Sergeants,  four  Corporals,  one 
drummer  and  one  fifer,  to  be  prepared  to  take  the  field  at  the  shortest  notice.” 

"I  also  deem  it  proper  to  say,  that,  in  the  event  of  your  being  satisfactorily 
informed  of  the  actual  commencement  of  hostilities,  by  the  Indians,  you  will  be 
expected  to  furnish  our  citizens  with  the  most  prompt  assistance  and  defence  in 
your  power.” 

With  two  thousand  muskets  at  Montgomery,  and  ,a  large  quantity  of  ammuni¬ 
tion  under  the  control  of  a  Major  General,  commanding  one  division,  who  was 
instructed  to  hold  such  volunteer  companies  as  were  formed,  or  as  might  be  formed 
with  a  view  to  the  contemplated  service,  not  exceeding  one  Regiment,  in  readiness 
to  march  at  a  moment’ s  warning;  and  another  ordered  to  raise  a  battalion  of  five 
companies,  to  be  prepared  to  take  the  field  at  the  shortest  notice;  and  both  being 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Indian  territory,  and  invested  with  discretionary  powers,  that 
superseded  the  necessity  of  awaiting  orders  from  the  Executive,  I  had  a  right  to 
indulge  the  confident  expectation  that  all  practicable  relief  would  be  afforded  at 
the  first  onset  of  danger. 
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But,  at  the  date  of  my  orders  to  the  Major  General  of  the  6th  Division,  and 
even  within  four  or  five  days  of  the  actual  commencement  of  hostilities,  he  appre¬ 
hended  no  immediate  danger;  indeed,  up  to  the  moment  of  the  first  blow,  so 
contradictory  were  rumors,  representations  and  opinions,  it  was  difficult  to  come  to 
.any  satisfactory  conclusion.  Major  General  Shearer  having  returned  home,  in  the 
mean  time,  on  the  2d  May  responded  to  my  orders  of  the  18th  April — only  nine 
days  before  the  first  intelligence  of  Indian  murders  reached  me,  at  this  place  by 
mail.  In  his  answer,  after  assuring  me  of  the  promptness  and  efficiency  with 
which  Ihe  would  afford  relief  to  our  fellow  citizens  if  hostilities  should  be  com¬ 
menced,  he  remarked,  " but  from  the  best  information  1  have  been  able  to  obtain, 
I  have,  at  present  (2d  of  May)  no  reasons  to  anticipate  such  an  event.”  Gen. 
Shearer  further  remarked: 

"I  have  conversed  with  a  gentleman,  who  has  spent  ,a  good  deal  of  time  in 
the  Creek  country,  since  January,  and  is  recently  from  there,  who  gives  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  apprehended  from  the  Indians,  unless  the  daily 
intrusions  committed  on  them  by  the  whites,  shall  drive  them  to  desperation.  I 
also  find  this  view  of  the  subject  taken  by  the  editor  of  a  Montgomery  paper,  and 
also  by  that  of  the  Georgia  Journal.”  As  a  conclusive  proof  that  he  had  "no  reason 
to  anticipate  such  an  event,”  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  he  took  no  step,  whatever, 
(as  under  different  impressions  he  certainly  would  have  done,)  "to  hold  in  readi¬ 
ness  to  march  at  a  moments  warning,”  "such  volunteer  companies  as  were  already 
formed,  or  as  might  be  formed,  with  a  view  to  the  contemplated  service.” 

Major  General  Irwin,  in  his  letter  of  the  4th  of  May,  acknowledging  the 
receipt  of  my  orders  to  him  of  the  25th  of  April,  remarked — "I  have  no  later 
information  than  you  have  received  from  Mr.  Morgan,  (the  gentlemen  who  had 
brought  me  a  communication  from  the  citizens  of  Irwinton,  before  the  issuance  of 
my  orders,)  except  that  a  good  many  persons  from  this  section  of  the  State  deem 
it  prudent  not  to  travel  through  the  Indian  country,  from  this  to  Columbus, 
Georgia,  &c.  In  the  same  letter  Gen.  Irwin  added,  "I  will  report  to  you  all  the 
information  that  I  can  rely  upon.”  But  his  letter  contained  no  intimation  that 
troops  ought  then  to  be  marched  into  the  nation;  nor  did  I  receive  any  further 
"report”  from  him,  till  some  days  after  my  arrival  at  Montgomery.  Indeed,  infor¬ 
mation  wore  the  same  doubtful  aspect  till  the  war  had  .actually  begun;  and  even  as 
late  as  the  16th  of  May,  (five  days  after  I  had  received  intelligence  of  the  first 
murders)  the  way-bill  brought  on  by  the  stage,  which  left  Montgomery  on  the 
night  of  the  13th,  or  morning  of  the  14th,  had  a  memorandum  stating,  in  sub¬ 
stance,  that  no  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  from  travelling  through  the  nation. 

The  information  received  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  was,  no  doubt,  equally 
contradictory  and  unsatisfactory.  I  received  no  answer  to  my  communication  of 
the  22d  of  March,  (which  has  been  herein  before  referred  to,)  till  about  the  last 
of  May,  when  the  reply  of  the  Secretary,  dated  15th  of  April  came  to  hand.  This 
communication  maintained  substantially  the  same  ground,  taken  in  that  of  the  19th 
of  March,  as  regarded  the  power  of  the  President  to  call  into  service  a  Militia 
corps;  and  that  "the  facts  disclosed  in  the  communication  I  lhad  transmitted  did 
not  seem  to  show  such  a  design  to  disturb  the  public  tranquility,  on  the  part  of  the 
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Creeks,  as  to  require  the  immediate  organization  of  a  force  to  keep  them  in 
subjection.” 

The  Secretary  also  stated  in  this  letter  that  he  had  "written  to  Major  General 
Scott,  requesting  him,  should  the  danger  become  more  obvious,  to  detadh  a  portion 
of  his  force,  as  soon  as  the  operations  in  Florida  would  permit,  upon  this  duty.” 
He  further  said — "In  the  mean  time,  however,  should  the  conduct  of  the  Creek 
Indians  be  such  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  hostile  intentions,  I  am  instructed  by 
the  President  to  inform  you,  that  he  will  sanction  the  calling  out  of  such  a  force, 
for  the  purpose  of  subduing  them,  as  might  be  found  necessary,  previously  to  the 
adoption  of  any  other  measure,  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  or  the  interferrence 
of  Gen.  Scott.  I  have  to  request,  however,  that  no  force  should  be  called  out  until 
the  exigency  provided  for  in  the  constitution  arises,  and  the  hostile  designs  of  the 
Indian  become  apparent.”  The  clause  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  here 
referred  to,  is  in  language  as  restrictive  as  our  own — confining  the  exercise  in 
question  to  the  same  object. 

I  may  here  add,  the  information  before  the  War  Department  appears  to  have 
continued  of  the  same  character  until  the  war  commenced.  For,  after  my  arrival 
at  Montgomery,  I  received  from  the  Secretary  a  letter,  dated  5th  of  May,  in  reply 
to  my  two  letters  of  the  15th  and  18th  of  April,  in  which  he  briefly  referred  to  his 
letter  of  the  15th  of  April,  in  reply  to  mine  of  the  22d  March,  just  noticed,  as 
having  communicated  "the  measures  which  the  President  had  deemed  proper  to 
authorise,  to  prevent  or  suppress  any  hostile  efforts  of  the  Creek  Indians  in  the 
State  of  Alabama,”  repeating  the  belief  that  those  Indians  did  not  meditate  distur¬ 
bances;  and  leaving  me  to  act  according  to  the  views  presented  in  Ihis  previous 
communication. 

The  first  intelligence  that  reached  me  going  beyond  the  mere  expression  of 
apprehensions  of  danger,  was  from  Brigadier  General  Shearer,  bearing  date  at 
Selma,  May  10th,  1836,  and  received  on  the  11th,  in  which  he  said,  "an  express 
borne  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dawson,  of  Columbus,  Georgia,  came  to  Gen  Shearer  yester¬ 
day,  calling  loudly  for  aid  in  suppressing  the  hostilities  of  the  Creek  Indians. 
Letters  were  likewise  received,  giving  me  conclusive  evidence  that  the  Indians  had 
actually  commenced  hostilities  on  the  white  inhabitants.”  But  even  this  communi¬ 
cation  contained  no  specification  of  any  particular  act  of  war. 

Having  prevailed  on  the  Postmaster  at  this  place,  to  keep  the  mail  open,  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  me  to  despatch  orders,  I  answered  Gen.  Brantley  by  the 
return  mail,  that  should  the  information  received  be  confirmed,  or  remain  uncon¬ 
tradicted,  "you  will  organize  the  troops  which  may  have  been  required  to  rendez¬ 
vous  at  Montgomery,  and  subsist  them  through  the  agency  of  Quarter  Masters  for 
the  present.  You  will  also  cause  them,  when  organized,  armed  and  equipped,  to 
march  with  the  utmost  promptitude  to  the  theatre  of  hostilities,  and  defend  and 
give  protection,  as  far  as  practicable  to  our  citizens.”  I  also  informed  him  that,  in 
all  probability,  a  battalion  would  be  ready  to  march  from  the  5  th  Division,  under 
my  orders  to  Gen.  Irwin,  to  whom  I  directed  him,  if  he  found  that  additional 
force  necessary,  to  give  at  the  earliest  notice  practicable  and  furnish  them  with  arms 
and  ammunition  from  Montgomery.”  I  further  directed  him  on  the  receipt  of  my 
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order,  to  repair  immediately  to  Montgomery,  and  endeavor  to  ascertain  with  as 
much  certainty  as  possible,  the  number  of  Indians  engaged,  or  likely  to  be  engaged 
in  hostility  against  the  whites,  and  communicate  to  me  the  result  without  delay. 

On  the  same  night  I  despatched  an  order  to  the  commanding  General  of  the 
4th  Division,  communicating  the  substance  of  the  information,  I  had  just  received 
from  Gen.  Brantley,  and  requiring  him  to  "accept  of  volunteers  to  the  number  of 
ten  companies,”  and  if  such  number  did  not  volunteer,  to  "supply  the  deficiency 
by  drafting — ”  these  companies  to  be  mounted,  and  held  "in  readiness  to  march 
at  a  moment’s  warning.” 

No  additional  information  on  the  subject  reached  me  till  the  evening  of  the 
16th  of  May,  when  I  received  such  communication,  forwarded  by  express,  as 
confirmed  the  intelligence  received  on  the  1  ltJh  from  Gen.  Brantley.  I  immedi¬ 
ately  issued  additional  orders  to  the  commanding  General  of  the  4th  Division, 
which  I  despatched  by  express,  announcing  to  him  that  the  apprehensions,  on 
which  I  had  founded  my  order  of  the  11th,  had  been  fully  realized — that  the  war 
had  begun — and  requiring  him  "with  the  least  possible  delay,  to  complete  the 
organization  of  the  Regiment;”  to  "call  on  Captain  Harding  (to  whom  I  also 
wrote  upon  the  subject)  for  the  arms,  accoutrements,  &c.,  and,  when  organized  and 
equipped,  direct  the  Colonel  Commandant  to  march,  with  the  utmost  expedition, 
to  Irwinton,  and  there  await  further  orders.” 

At  the  same  time  I  employed  Major  Henry  L.  Martin  (whose  energy  ,and 
patriotism  had  been  well  tested  in  the  Florida  campaign)  as  a  special  agent  to  be 
the  bearer  of  another  requisition  on  Capt.  Harding,  for  "two  thousand  additional 
muskets,”  with  a  supply  of  ammunition,  "four  or  five  pieces  of  field  artillery, 
completely  equipped  for  service,”  and  cavalry  equipments,  including  pistols  and 
swords,  sufficient  for  one  battalion.” 

I  also  despatched  an  order  of  the  same  date,  to  Major  General  Patterson,  of 
the  1st  Division,  apprizing  him  of  the  commencement  of  hostilities;  of  the  meas¬ 
ures  I  had  taken;  my  conviction  "that  economy  as  well  as  safety,  dictated  the 
propriety  of  having  an  efficient  force  at  once;”  requiring  him  to  raise  a  battalion 
of  five  companies,  by  voluntary  enrollment,  or  draft  if  necessary;  and,  when  organ¬ 
ized,  to  order  it  "to  march  with  all  possible  expedition  to  Montgomery,”  where 
the  troops  would  be  armed  and  equipped. 

Having  long  personally  known  Major  General  Patterson;  aware  of  his  having 
served  reputably  to  himself,  and  advantageously  to  his  country,  in  a  former 
campaign  against  tlhe  same  enemy;  and  with  the  most  implicit  confidence  in  his 
intelligence,  honor  and  courage,  I  also  directed  him,  as  soon  as  he  had  issued  the 
necessary  orders,  to  repair  in  person  to  Montgomery,  with  such  officers  as  he  might 
think  necessary,  in  order  to  take  the  command. 

I  likewise  sent  notices  to  the  officers  of  six  volunteer  companies  of  the  2d 
Division,  which  had  been  raised  in  February,  and  invited  them  to  the  field;  but 
they  had  become  so  much  dispersed,  and,  having  been  raised  as  infantry,  it  was 
found  so  difficult  to  mount  them,  as  I  had  required,  that  few  of  them  were  enabled 
to  participate  in  the  service. 

Having  despatched  such  orders,  as  were  deemed  necessary  to  bring  an  efficient 
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force  into  the  field,  in  the  shortest  practicable  time;  and  having  made  such  requisi¬ 
tions  and  arrangements  as  were,  in  my  opinion,  calculated  to  ensure  a  sufficient 
supply  of  arms  and  munitions,  I  left  this  place  on  the  same  night  (in  the  mail 
coach)  for  Montgomery,  where  I  arrived  on  tihe  evening  of  the  18th  of  May;  and 
established  my  Head  Quarters  with  a  view  to  facilitate  and  expedite,  as  far  as 
might  be  in  my  power,  a  vigorous  prosecution,  and  speedy  termination  of  the 
campaign. 

After  my  arrival  at  Montgomery,  I  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  any  satisfac¬ 
tory  information  in  regard  to  the  number  of  Indians  engaged  in  hostility.  Rumors 
and  reports  were  numerous  and  various;  sometimes  estimating  the  number  of 
hostile  warriors  at  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand;  and  again  at  from  two  to  three 
thousand.  I  soon  became  convinced  however,  that  a  large  proportion  of  those 
called  the  "lower  Creeks”  were  unfriendly,  and  many  of  them,  in  arms;  and  as 
Indians  rarely,  or  never,  remain  idle  spectators  of  a  war  amongst  them,  or  in  their 
vicinity,  and  are,  moreover,  accustomed  to  join  the  party  they  deem  most  powerful 
in  the  field,  all  my  energies  were  directed  to  the  most  speedy  concentration  of 
sufficient  numbers  of  troops  at  important  points  within  the  enemy’s  country,  to 
overawe  and  hold  him  in  check,  and  to  prevent  those  who  had  not  already  taken 
up  arms,  from  doing  so.  Deeming  Irwinton  one  of  the  most  important  points,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  imminent  danger  to  which  its  inhabitants,  and  those  of  the 
circumjacent  country  were  exposed,  but,  also  on  the  ground  that  when  the  enemy 
became  pressed,  he  would  probably  attempt  to  make  his  way  to  Florida,  on  this 
side  of  the  Chattahoochee,  I  despatched  an  order,  on  the  20th  of  May,  to  Brigadier 
Gen.  Moore,  an  officer  of  higlh  character  for  energy  and  promptitude,  of  the  4th 
Division,  from  which,  as  before  shown,  I  had  called  a  Regiment,  to  proceed  to 
Irwinton,  and  take  command  of  the  troops  that  might  be  in  that  place  or  its  vicinity. 

On  the  same  day,  I  ordered  from  the  7th  Brigade,  commanded  by  Brigadier 
Gen.  Brantley,  three  additional  companies  of  Infantry. 

Apprehending  the  possibility  that  there  might  still  be  a  deficiency  of  troops; 
fully  impressed  with  the  opinion  that  the  most  laudable  economy  was  that  of  blood 
rather  than  of  treasure;  and  deeming  it  proper  to  augment  our  force  till  it  should 
be  sufficient  to  overwhelm  the  enemy  at  once,  on  the  29th  of  May,  (after  consulta¬ 
tion  with  Major  General  Patterson,  who  had  arrived  the  preceding  day)  I  despatch¬ 
ed  an  order  to  the  Major  General  of  the  7th  Division,  requiring  him  to  raise 
another  Battalion,  to  rendezvous  at  Montgomery,  on  or  before  the  13tth  of  June. 

I  had  already  accepted,  or  caused  to  be  raised,  local  volunteer  companies  in  Coosa, 
Tallapoosa,  Talladega,  Benton  and  Cherokee,  to  ensure  the  defence  of  those 
counties  respectively. 

I  had,  from  the  commencement,  considered  it  very  important  to  secure  the 
friendship  of  as  large  a  portion  of  the  tribe  as  possible,  and  also  the  co-operation 
of  some  of  their  principal  warriors.  With  this  view  I  invited  a  visit,  at  Mont¬ 
gomery,  from  Hopothle  Yoholo,  the  most  influential  Chief  of  the  upper  Creeks 
and  about  twelve  others,  with  whom  I  held  a  talk  on  the  29th  of  May,  which 
resulted  in  a  promise,  on  their  part,  to  bring  a  large  number  of  warriors  to  our 
assistance,  whenever  we  might  be  ready  for  active  operations. 
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To  guard  against  the  possibility  of  a  successful  retreat  of  the  Indians,  on  the 
28th  of  May,  I  addressed  a  communication  "to  the  Commanding  Officer  of  the 
Georgia  Militia,  at  Columbus,’’  apprising  him  of  my  plan  of  operations,  the 
number  of  troops  that  were  then,  or  shortly  would  be  at  Tuskegee,  and  at  Irwinton, 
besides  friendly  Indians;  the  importance  of  guarding  the  east  branch  of  the  Chatta¬ 
hoochee,  opposite  the  whole  line  of  Barbour  county,  inviting  the  co-operation  of 
the  troops  that  were  in  the  service  of  Georgia,  and  suggesting  the  wish  to  terminate 
the  war  by  a  simultaneous  movement  of  the  several  corps.  I  also  informed  him 
we  should  probably  be  in  readiness  to  advance  from  the  several  points,  occupied 
by  the  Alahama  troops,  by  the  5th  proximo,  at  farthest. 

Alabama  may  indulge  feelings  of  just  pride,  in  the  chivalrous  conduct  of  her 
brave  and  generous  sons.  The  people  of  no  State  have  ever  furnished  a  better 
practical  illustration  of  the  theory,  that  citizens  soldiers  may  be  relied  on,  as  ,a  sure 
guaranty  of  the  safety  of  a  free  country.  Never  was  a  more  cheerful  alacrity,  or  a 
more  patriotic  enthusiasm  evinced,  than  by  the  population  of  every  part  of  the 
State,  upon  which  the  several  requisitions  were  made.  It  would  be  inviduous  to 
particularize  the  promptitude  of  any  one  Division,  Brigade  or  Regiment.  The  same 
lofty  spirit  of  chivalry,  and  patriotism  distinguished  every  corps.  It  was  sufficient 
for  them  that  they  were  informed  the  war  whoop  was  resounding  within  our  peace- 
full  limits;  and  that  savage  conflagrations  were  threatening  to  sweep  over,  depopu¬ 
late,  and  devastate  the  country  of  their  brethren,  and  friends.  They  knew  it  was 
the  indiscriminate  warfare  of  the  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife,  that  spared  neither 
age  nor  sex.  Their  bosoms  burned  with  just  indignation;  they  heard,  and  respond¬ 
ed  to  their  country’s  first  call  for  help.  No  drafting,  no  coercive  measures  were 
necessary  to  call  forth  more  than  a  sufficient  number  of  troops;  the  difficulty  was 
more  frequently  in  determining  who  should  be  left  at  home,  (as  they  were  dis¬ 
posed  to  regard  it)  in  inglorious  ease.  Remote  as  many  were  from  the  theatre  of 
hostilities,  varying  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  miles — in  most 
instances  in  ten,  and  (it  is  believed)  in  none  exceeding  fifteen  days,  they  were  at 
the  post  of  danger,  with  armor  buckled  on,  pledging  life  and  honor  on  freedom’s 
altar,  to  avenge  the  blood  of  their  countrymen. 

The  commanding  General  had  been,  some  days,  at  the  principal  point  of 
rendezvous,  anxiously  awaiting  the  arrival  of  sufficient  numbers  to  justify  him  in 
advancing,  prudently,  upon  the  enemy — so  as  not  only  to  be  able  to  vanquish 
him,  but  to  make  the  first  blow,  the  finishing  one.  About  the  5th  day  of  June 
Major  General  Jessup,  of  the  United  States  Army,  an  officer  distinguished  for  his 
gallantry  and  experience,  arrived  at  Tuskegee,  the  Head  Quarters  of  Major  Patter¬ 
son,  and  a  few  days  thereafter,  assumed  the  command.  I  ,am  gratified  to  believe 
the  most  perfect  harmony  and  good  feeling  prevailed  between  those  distinguished 
officers,  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  campaign. 

That  portion  of  the  troops,  under  the  immediate  command  of  Major  General 
Patterson  took  up  the  line  of  march  from  Tuskegee,  for  the  camps  of  the  enemy 
on  the  12th  of  June,  and  were,  in  a  few  days  joined  by  a  large  body  of  the  friend¬ 
ly  warriors,  whose  co-operation  had  been  secured,  as  before  stated.  Nea  Mathla, 
the  principal  Chief  of  the  hostile  party,  having  been  previously  captured  by  ,an 
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advanced  party  of  friendly  Indians,  on  the  22d  of  June,  the  most  formidable  part 
of  his  followers,  yielding  to  our  superior  force,  without  waiting  to  receive  a  blow, 
surrendered  to  Gen.  Patterson,  unconditionally. 

The  southern  extremity  of  the  territory  occupied  by  the  enemy  had  been 
effectually  guarded,  by  the  troops  under  the  immediate  command  of  Brigadier 
General  Moore.  They  had  scoured  that  part  of  the  Nation  lying  in  Barbour  and 
bordering  on  Pike,  and  had  taken  a  number  of  prisoners.  It  is  believed,  not  an 
Indian  escaped  to  Florida  on  this  side  of  the  Chatahoochee.  In  a  very  few  days, 
the  remaining  warriors,  who  had  taken  up  arms,  were  captured  by  the  citizen 
soldier  of  Alabama,  and  the  war  terminated. 

Having  received  ,a  report  from  Major  General  Patterson,  under  date  of  the  22d 
of  June,  announcing  these  important  and  gratifying  results,  so  far  as  tthey  were 
connected  with  his  immediate  command,  I  addressed  Major  General  Jessup,  on  the 
28th  of  June,  suggesting  that  unless  General  Patterson  was  much  mistaken  (which 
I  could  not  suppose,)  the  war  might  be,  considered  at  an  end,  and  remarked: — 

"If  the  conclusion  just  intimated,  be  correct,  the  question  of  deepest  interest 
to  Alabama,  involves  the  time  and  manner  of  removing  the  Indians.  W e  shall 
never  have  tranquility  whilst  they  remain  among  us.”  I  then  proceeded  to  urge, 
with  due  deference,  "the  speediest  possible  removal  of  all  who  were,  even  remote¬ 
ly  implicated  in  the  commencement,  or  participation  of  the  war — except  those  who 
might  have  committed,  or  been  accessary  to  the  murder  of  any  of  our  citizens. 

I  added — "Of  any,  and  all  such  individuals,  I  feel  constrained  to  claim  ,a  surrender 
to  the  civil  authorities  of  the  several  counties  in  which  tlhe  crimes  may  have  been 
perpetrated,  that  they  may  suffer  the  penalty  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  Alabama. 

In  another  communication  to  Major  General  Jessup,  bearing  date  the  1st  of 
July,  after  adverting  to  the  information  I  had  received  from  the  Cherokee  country 
in  regard  to  the  danger  apprehended  in  that  quarter,  from  Creek  Indians  to  the 
number  of  five  or  six  thousand  (is  estimated)  who  had  intruded  there,  together 
with  certain  disaffected  Cherokees,  I  remarked:  "Next  to  the  immediate  removal 
of  the  hostile  Creeks,  lately  subdued,  I  cannot  imagine  a  more  acceptable  service, 
that  can  be  rendered  to  the  State  of  Alabama,  than  to  remove  all  the  Creeks,  who 
are  amongst  the  Cherokees,  in  the  shortest  practicable  time.”  I  also  suggested  the 
convenience  of  letting  the  troops,  then  in  service,  from  the  1st  and  7th  Divisions 
take  the  Cherokee  country  in  their  way,  on  their  return  march,  and  deliver  the 
Creeks,  alluded  to,  at  some  point  on  the  Tennessee  river,  within  our  limits. 

It  affords  me  pleasure  to  say,  Gen.  Jessup  manifested  a  ready  acquiescence  in 
all  the  views  I  have  mentioned,  in  regard  to  the  surrender  of  those  charged  with 
crimes,  and  tlhe  removal  of  the  Indians,  generally;  and  I  should  do  injustice  to  that 
distinguished  officer,  were  I  not  on  this  occasion  to  bear  testimony  to  the  uniform 
zeal,  energy,  and  ability,  which  characterized  all  his  operations,  from  the  time  he 
assumed  the  command  of  our  troops.  Those  belonging  to  the  hostile  party,  being 
near  three  thousand  souls,  were  promptly  removed,  at  the  termination  of  hostili¬ 
ties _ except  such  as  were  surrendered  to  the  civil  authorities,  and  since  the  30th 

of  August,  about  fourteen  thousand  of  the  friendly  party — taking  in  all  about 
seventeen  thousand — have  been  removed.  None  of  the  Nation  now  remains  on 
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this  side  of  the  Mississippi,  except  the  warriors  who  are  aiding  us  against  the 
Seminole  Indians  in  Florida,  and  their  families — in  all  amounting  to  about  four¬ 
teen  thousand  five  hundred  souls — who  will  follow  their  brethren  to  their  destined 
homes,  so  soon  as  they  return  from  that  campaign.  We  are  thus  forever  freed,  I 
trust,  from  a  population  which  never  could  have  been  identified,  and  never  would 
harmonize,  in  character,  feeling  or  interest,  with  an  enlightened  and  civilized 
community. 

We  have  to  lament  the  loss  of  some  valuable  lives,  and  the  destruction  of 
much  property  by  this  war.  We  can  only  deplore  the  fate  of  those  who  unfor¬ 
tunately  fell  victims;  but  something  may,  and  ought  to  be  done,  to  indemnify 
those  wlho  have  suffered  the  loss  of  their  habitations,  their  provisions,  and  their 
crops.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  has,  it  is  believed,  accorded  such 
indemnity  in  some  similar  instances.  If  the  enemy  had  the  means  of  reparation, 
we  could  certainly  claim  it,  by  the  laws  of  war  and  on  principles  of  justice.  It  is 
probable  the  lands  of  many  of  the  hostile  Indians  remained  undisposed  of,  to  fair 
and  bona  fide  purchasers,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war.  If  so,  would  it  not  be 
just  and  proper  for  the  remuneration  of  our  citizens  who  have  sustained  losses,  in 
many  instances  ruinous?  I  would  respectfully  commend  a  presentation  of  these 
claims,  by  way  of  memorial  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  at  the  next  session. 

I  also  deem  it  proper,  on  this  occasion,  to  remind  you  of  certain  claims,  which 
(though  no  doubt  just  and  meritorious)  I  am  informed  have  not  been  liquidated 
by  the  officers  of  the  United  States,  charged  with  the  Quarter  Master’s  and  Sub¬ 
sistence  Department — on  the  ground,  ,as  it  is  understood,  that  they  are  not  em¬ 
braced  by  the  terms  of  the  act  of  Congress,  by  which  they  are  governed.  At  the 
commencement;  and  in  the  early  stages  of  the  war,  there  were  no  officers  of  the 
United  States  at  the  places  of  rendezvous,  and,  at  some  of  them  no  regular  supplies 
of  arms,  ammunition,  camp  equipage  or  subsistence.  Under  these  circumstances,  in 
some  instances,  our  own  citizens  furnished  the  troops,  hastily  assembled  for  the 
defence  of  their  brethren,  with  such  articles,  or  with  substitutes  for  them — for 
which  they  have  received  no  compensation.  It  is  believed,  this  was  more  especially 
the  case  at  Irwinton.  Such  assistance  was  demanded  by  the  necessities  of  the 
occasion;  and  those  who  afforded  it  ought  not  to  suffer  loss. 

Again,  the  amount  allowed  by  the  act  of  Congress,  for  pay  and  traveling 
expenses  has,  in  many  instances,  proved  inadequate,  and  the  excess  required,  has 
been  generously  paid  by  officers,  or  other  individauls,  who  had  the  necessary  funds. 
Would  it  not  be  more  accordant  with  the  public  spirit  and  patriotism  of  those,  who 
made  these  advances,  to  pay  them  out  of  the  public  treasury?  The  amount  of  those 
several  claims  would  probably  be  refunded,  on  proper  representation  to  Congress; 
but  if  not,  the  loss  to  the  State  would  be  inconsiderable,  though  it  might  fall 
heavily,  on  individuals. 

The  entire  removal  of  the  Creeks,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  will  leave 
within  our  borders  a  portion  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  only.  You  are  aware  that 
the  whole  territory  lately  claimed  by  that  tribe,  on  this  side  of  the  Mississippi,  has 
been  ceded  to  the  United  States,  by  a  treaty  ratified  at  the  late  session  of  Congress, 
which  embraces  stipulations  for  their  speedy  removal.  It  was  represented  during 
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the  last  summer,  that  a  part  of  this  Nation  were  dissatisfied  with  the  treaty,  in 
consequence  of  which,  and  the  number  of  destitute  Creeks  then  amongst  them, 
some  apprehensions  of  danger  were  felt  by  the  white  settlers.  More  recently,  it  is 
understood,  they  have  held  a  council,  at  which  they  came  to  a  determination  not 
to  abide  by  the  treaty,  but  to  disavow  the  authority  of  those  who  made  it. 

There  can  be  no  question,  that  the  conclusion  of  such  an  arrangement  with 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  for  the  sale  of  their  country,  and  their 
emigration  west  of  the  Mississippi,  has  been  long  delayed,  by  ,a  few  interested  and 
designing  men,  amongst  the  Cherokees;  and  there  is  little  doubt  the  same  individ¬ 
uals  will  continue  their  exertions  to  create  and  extend  a  spirit  of  discontent  amongst 
the  ignorant  classes.  Although  some  of  the  Cherokees  are  educated,  and  familiar 
with  the  arts  of  the  tribe,  they  are  still  in  a  rude,  and  unenlightened  condition. 
Their  chief  advancement  has  been  in  the  vicious  habits  and  principles  of  the  worst 
class  of  white  men.  It  is  impossible  to  foresee  the  extremes,  to  which  untutored 
savages  may  be  carried,  even  by  imaginary  wrongs.  Hence,  it  would  seem  expedi¬ 
ent,  to  adopt  some  contingent  plan  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  and  property  of 
the  white  inhabitants,  residing  among  them,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  territory, 
which  they  still  occupy.  There  can  never  be  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  men,  in  suffi¬ 
cient  numbers  to  meet  any  emergency,  that  may  arise.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to 
give  authority  to  call  out  troops  without  awaiting  the  contingencies  contemplated 
by  the  constitution,  and  furnish  the  requisite  funds  for  heir  subsistence. 

I  would,  also,  beg  leave  to  renew  my  recommendation  at  the  last  session,  that 
"a  more  summary  mode  of  trial  and  punishment’’  be  provided  for  offenders  of  this 
description.  I  have  no  doubt  the  immediate  trial  and  punishment  of  the  first 
perpetrators  of  crime,  in  the  event  of  hostilities,  would  have  a  most  salutary  effect 
on  others.  As  the  law  now  stands,  our  Circuit  Judges  do  not  feel  authorised  to 
call  a  special  court,  to  originate,  as  well  as  try,  a  criminal  prosecution.  If  such 
power  were  accorded,  in  regard  to  Indians,  charged  with  high  crimes,  it  might 
save  much  expense,  that  would  be  incurred  by  long  imprisonment,  and  at  the  same 
time  conduce  much  to  our  safety. 

Whilst  on  the  subject  of  the  Cherokees,  I  am  forcebly  reminded  of  another 
claim  of  its  white  inhabitants.  They  are,  emphatically,  pioneers  in  the  settlement 
of  that  portion  of  our  State.  Anticipating  its  speedy  acquisition,  many  of  them 
went  into  it,  settled  upon  and  improved  lands,  not  in  the  immediate  occupancy  of 
the  Indians,  in  advance  of  its  purchase  by  the  Government.  They  have  suffered  all 
the  hardships,  and  privations,  which  are  ever  inseparable  from  the  settlement  and 
improvement  of  a  new  country.  They  have  given  enhanced  value  to  those  lands, 
now  the  property  of  the  United  States,  by  opening  roads,  by  clearing  and  cultivat¬ 
ing  farms,  and  by  creating  an  abundant  supply  of  the  means  of  subsistence— to  say 
nothing  of  numerous  other  improvements,  which  always  accompany  the  march  of 
civilization.  They  have  opened  the  way  for  those  who  have  more  money,  but  less 
enterprise.  They  have  thus  entitled  themselves  to  such  privileges,  as  have  been 
repeatedly  accorded  to  other  settlers;  that  is,  to  rights  of  pre-emption  to  limited 
parcels  of  land,  to  include  the  improvements  made  by  the  labour  of  their  own 
hands.  It  has  often  been  demonstrated  within  the  last  few  years,  that  the  Govern- 
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ment  loses  nothing  by  granting  this  privilege,  even  in  the  amount  of  money 
received,  that  it  is  deemed  unnecessary  to  adduce  proof  on  this  occasion.  This 
policy  lhas  also  greatly  accelerated  the  sales  of  the  public  domain.  By  it  the  quan¬ 
tity  sold  has  been  increased,  and  the  amount  received  into  the  Treasury  has  been 
greatly  augmented.  Under  these  views,  I  would  suggest  the  expediency  of  appeal¬ 
ing  to  Congress  for  a  revivial  of  the  laws  granting  rights  of  pre-emption  to  actual 
settlers  on  the  public  lands. 

I  herewith  lay  before  you  a  copy  of  an  act  of  Congress,  passed  at  the  last 
session,  entitled' "An  act  to  regulate  the  deposites  of  the  Public  Money”  which  has 
been  transmitted  to  me  officially  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  consideration  of  the  proper  authorities  of  this  State.  The  13th 
section  of  this  act  presents  for  your  deliberation  a  novel  question,  and  one  of  the 
highest  importance.  It  has  perhaps  never  been  in  the  power  of  any  other  Govern¬ 
ment  to  present  a  similar  one.  It  relates  to  the  disposition  which  shall  be  made  of 
a  surplus  revenue. 

You  will  perceive  the  section  alluded  to  provides  "that  the  money  which  shall 
be  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  on  the  first  of  January,  1837,  reserving  the 
sum  of  five  millions  of  dollars,  shall  be  deposited  with  such  ef  the  several  States, 
in  proportion  to  their  respective  representation  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  United  States,  as  shall,  by  law,  authorise  their  Treasurers,  or  the 
competent  authorities,  to  receive  the  same  on  the  terms  thereinafter  specified,  &c.” 
If  we  determine  to  accept  the  proportion  of  revenue  contemplated,  we  are  to  be 
required  to  give  "certificates  of  deposit  therefor,”  signed  by  the  "Treasurer,  or 
other  competent  authorities,”  which  certificates  shall  express  the  usual  and  legal 
obligations,  and  pledges  the  faith  of  the  State  for  the  safe  keeping  and  repayment 
therefor,  and  shall  pledge  the  faith  of  the  States  receiving  the  same,  to  pay  the 
said  money,  and  every  part  thereof  jrom  time  to  time,  whenever  the  same  may  be 
required  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  any  wants 
of  the  public  Treasury,  beyond  the  amount  of  the  five  millions  aforesaid.”  Under 
a  proviso,  however,  the  money  so  deposited  cannot  "be  called  for  in  sums  exceed¬ 
ing  ten  thousand  dollars  from  any  one  State,  in  any  one  month,  without  previous 
notice  of  thirty  days,  for  every  additional  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  which 
may  at  any  time  be  required.” 

It  is  apparent  that  the  law  does  not  intend  a  gift  or  unqualified  grant  of  the 
proportion  of  the  surplus  revenue,  that  would  fall  to  any  one  State:  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  faith  of  each  State  is  to  be  pledged,  in  the  most  solemn  forms  of  law, 
to  repay  "the  said  moneys  and  every  part  thereof,  from  time  to  time,  whenever 
the  same  may  be  required  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  &c.” 

It  is  presumed  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  determining  the  expediency  of 
becoming  the  depository  of  our  portion  of  the  surplus  revenue;  for  if  we  were 
merely  to  distribute  it  amongst  our  several  Banks,  under  discreet  and  proper 
management,  it  would  be  a  source  of  considerable  profit  to  the  State.  But,  how  it 
may  be  employed  most  advantageously,  always  keeping  in  view  our  obligation  to 
refund  it,  when  required,  and  keeping  in  our  power  the  facilities  of  redeeming  the 
public  faith,  is  a  question  of  the  deepest  importance  to  the  interest  and  character 
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of  our  State.  The  country  being  in  a  state  of  preferred  peace,  and  of  prosperity 
never  equalled,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  those  funds  could  be  dispensed  with 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  enable  us  to 
accomplish  some  desirable  plan  for  the  improvement  of  our  facilities  of  inter¬ 
communication,  by  which  all  the  great  divisions  of  the  State  would  be  benefited? 

The  law  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  contemplating  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  railroad  to  connect  the  waters  of  the  Mobile  Bay,  with  those  of  the 
Tennessee  River,  it  is  understood  has  not  been,  and  probably  will  not  be  carried 
into  effect.  I  have  received  no  report,  however,  from  the  commissioners  appointed 
to  open  books  for  subscriptions  of  stock;  but  it  is  believed,  the  subscriptions  were 
so  small,  as  to  discourage  any  hope  of  success  under  the  existing  charter.  No  other 
single  work  has  been  proposed,  which  promised  so  favorably  to  the  interests  of  the 
whole  State  in  a  pecuniary  social,  or  political  point  of  view.  Its  advantages  have 
been  so  often  urged,  that  it  is  now  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  them.  It  would 
perhaps  be  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  Northern,  or  Southern  division  of 
the  State  would  receive  most  advantage.  At  either  extreme  it  would  intersect 
navigable  streams,  and  other  facilities  of  transportation,  with  ramifications  into 
almost  every  district.  In  the  mean  time,  it  would  be  an  important  link,  in  the  great 
thoroughfare  between  the  eastern  commercial  cities,  and  our  own  seaport,  which  is 
regarded  as  entirely  practicable,  and  fraught  with  the  most  important  advantages. 

Other  States  have  set  us  the  bright  example  of  constructing  great  public 
improvements  exclusively  out  of  the  public  sources;  and  they  are  now  reaping  the 
rich  reward  of  their  enterprise  and  wisdom.  What  has  made  the  city  of  New  York 
the  great  emporium  of  this  flourishing  Union,  and  carried  forward  the  whole 
State,  with  gigantic  strides,  in  wealth,  population  and  resources:  There  can  be 
little  doubt  the  foundation  of  her  prosperity  and  greatness  has  been  principally  laid 
in  her  great  public  works.  Some  of  our  sister  States  of  the  South,  that  were  before 
careless,  and  inactive,  have,  within  the  last  few  years,  been  roused  from  their 
lethargy,  and  are  now  vigorously  engaged  in  the  improvement  of  their  great  natural 
advantages.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  mere  experimental  policy;  the  advantages 
of  such  improvements  have  been  practically  illustrated.  Shall  we  remain  indiffer¬ 
ent,  and  inactive  spectators  of  enterprizing  policy;  or  shall  we  boldly  grasp  the 
means  in  our  power,  and  advance  with  a  determined  spirit,  and  a  steady  hand,  in 
noble  emulation  of  their  wise  examples? 

It  will  be  recollected  that  by  the  act  of  Congress  for  our  admission  into  the 
Union  it  was  provided,  that  five  per  cent,  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  public  lands 
to  be  sold  within  our  limits  after  the  last  September,  1819,  should  be  reserved  for 
making  public  roads,  canals,  and  improving  the  navigation  of  our  rivers,  of  which 
three-fifths  were  to  be  applied  under  the  direction  of  our  Legislature,  to  such 
objects  within  the  State,  and  the  remaining  two- fifths  to  the  making  a  road,  or 
roads  leading  to  the  State,  under  the  direction  of  Congress.  The  gross  amount  of 
the  three  per  cent,  fund,  already  received  by  us  is  $83,463.56,  as  you  will  perceive 
by  the  report  of  the  Treasurer,  which  will  be  herewith  laid  before  you.  No  part 
of  the  two  per  cent,  of  the  net  proceeds,  which  it  was  contemplated  should  be 
applied  to  "a  road  or  roads  leading  to  the  State,”  has  yet  been  appropriated,  by 
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Congress,  to  any  such  object,  nor  is  it  to  be  presumed  that  such  an  application  will 
be  made  of  it,  if  the  policy  of  the  present  administration  should  be  continued. 
This  fund,  which  was  intended,  principally  for  our  benefit,  is  now  lying  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  idle  and  unprofitable.  It  is  believed,  on  proper 
application  to  Congress,  it  would  be  relinquished  to  the  State,  it  would  bring  into 
our  hands  an  additional  sum  of  near  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  Add¬ 
ing  the  amounts  of  these  two  funds  to  our  probable  proportion  of  the  surplus 
revenue  (which  may  be  estimated  at  near  a  million  of  dollars)  we  should  have, 
altogether,  between  a  million  and  a  half  and  two  millions  of  dollars,  in  hand,  to 
commence  operations.  But  a  small  portion  of  these  funds  would  be  required  for 
immediate  use — in  the  mean  time  they  could  remain  in  bank  and  be  accumulating 
in  amount.  It  is  more  than  probable  this  great  work  might  be  accomplished  with¬ 
out  resorting  to  the  credit  of  the  State  to  raise  any  portion  of  the  requisite  funds. 

And  their  important  improvement  to  which  a  portion  of  these  funds  might  be 
applied,  is  that  of  the  Canal  around  the  Muscle  Shoals,  and  Colbert’s  Shoals,  in 
the  Tennessee  river.  It  is  a  work  of  incalculable  importance  to  your  fellow  citizens 
of  all  the  counties  bordering  upon,  or  near  that  majestic  stream.  Its  completion 
would  give  almost  uninterrupted  steam  boat  navigation  from  New  Orleans  through 
the  northern  end  of  the  State,  from  west  to  east. 

You  are  apprised  of  the  character  of  this  work,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  commenced.  By  an  act  approved  on  the  23d  May,  1828,  Congress  granted 
four  hundred  thousand  acres  of  certain  relinquished  lands,  to  be  applied  to  the 
improvement  of  the  Tennessee  river,  and  the  surplus,  if  any,  to  be  applied  to  the 
improvement  of  the  Coosa,  Calhawba  and  Black  Warrior  rivers.  This  grant  was 
accepted  by  the  Legislature  eight  years  ago.  Much  the  greater  portion  of  the  land 
has  been  sold;  and  it  is  now  ascertained,  beyond  doubt  that  the  improvement 
cannot  be  completed  with  the  funds  thus  produced.  A  canal  of  about  fifteen  miles 
in  extent,  embracing  and  obviating  the  most  formidable  obstructions,  will  be 
finished,  and  opened  for  navigation  in  a  very  short  time.  If  this  work  were  accom¬ 
plished,  as  originally  designed,  all  the  rich  production  of  the  State  lying  north,  and 
northwest  of  us,  might  be  brought  by  steam  boats  to  any  point  on  the  Tennessee 
river,  within  our  State.  Thence  to  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  it  would  be  easy 
to  bring  them,  with  trifling  expense,  through  the  channel  of  transportation,  to 
which  I  have  before  invited  your  attention.  Shall  we  permit  a  work  of  so  much 
interest  to  remain  in  its  more  than  half  finished  condition,  to  the  great  and 
immediate  injury  of  an  important  division  of  the  State  when  we  have  the  prospect 
of  abundant  means  at  our  command. 

By  an  amendatory  act  of  Congress,  approved  on  the  23d  of  June,  1836,  so 
much  of  the  original  act  as  restricts  the  State  from  selling  the  residue  of  the  lands 
granted  by  said  act,  at  less  than  the  minimum  price  of  the  public  lands  is  re¬ 
pealed;  and  the  assent  of  the  United  States  is  also  given  to  any  act  which  the 
Legislature  may  pass,  for  imposing  a  toll  on  the  use  of  such  part  of  the  canal  as 
have  been,  or  may  be  constructed — under  certain  qualifications  therein  expressed. 
Hence  it  may  be  proper  that  you  should  direct  your  attention  to  the  subjects, 
during  your  present  session. 
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Among  the  important  subjects  which,  in  my  opinion,  claims  your  attention,  is 
the  rate  of  compensation  .allowed  your  judicial  officers.  Nothing  is  more  indispen¬ 
sable  to  the  security  of  our  rights,  than  the  correct  and  faithful  administration  of 
our  laws.  Tihe  certainty  of  the  law  is  almost  as  desirable,  as  the  adaption  of  its 
provisions  to  the  interests,  principles  .and  feelings  of  a  community.  Without  its 
certainty,  it  can  never  be  generally  known  and  understood;  and,  when  this  is  not 
the  case,  how  can  individuals  regulate  their  conduct  and  transactions  with  safety? 
Without  adequate  attainments  one  Judge  may  so  decide  the  law,  as  to  make  that 
act  criminal  which  another,  perhaps  more  competent,  would  determine  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  harmless;  or  Court  may  so  determine  the  law  that  one  man  may  sustain  ihis 
right  of  property,  when  another  would  so  adjudge  it,  .as  to  defeat  a  similar  claim, 
equally  well  founded;  one  man’s  reputation  may  pass  the  ordeal  of  judicial  security 
untarnished — another’s  may  be  utterly  ruined.  How  important,  then,  that  justice 
should  be  ably  as  well  as  faithfully  administered. 

The  salaries  of  our  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  now  what  they  were 
seventeen  years  ago.  While  the  expense  of  living  and  the  value  of  almost  every 
thing  necessary  to  our  comfort  has  advanced,  the  salaries  of  the  most  important 
class  of  officers,  who  pass  judgment  in  the  last  resort  upon  questions  which  affect 
life,  liberty,  property  and  reputation,  have  remained  stationary. 

The  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Courts,  to  whom  is  confined  by  our  constitution, 
"original  jurisdiction  in  .all  matters,  civil  and  criminal,’’  with  few  and  unimportant 
exceptions,  are  even  worse  paid  for  their  services.  In  criminal  cases,  involving  life 
and  character,  the  decisions  of  the  Circuit  Courts  are  final,  unless  tthe  presiding 
Judge  may  choose  to  consider  a  question  "novel  or  difficult.” 

All  will  agree  that  the  ablest  lawyers  should  be  upon  the  bench.  Where  is  the 
lawyer  of  talents,  experience  and  industry,  in  any  part  of  our  State,  who  cannot 
make  more  by  the  practice  of  his  profession,  than  fifteen  hundred  dollars: — It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  such  an  one.  Is  it  reasonable,  or  is  it  just,  to  expect  a  man 
who  can  realize  by  his  practice,  twenty-five  hundred  or  three  thousand  dollars, 
perhaps  more,  to  sacrifice  so  much  of  his  pecuniary  interest,  and  incur  a  responsi¬ 
bility  so  much  higher,  for  the  mere  honor  of  the  station?  When  a  competent  Judge 
is  on  the  Bench,  it  is  desirable  to  keep  him  there;  if  he  be  worthy  of  the  trust 
reposed  in  him,  he  will  improve  by  experience,  with  the  aid  of  industry,  and  his 
decisions  will  be  uniform.  At  the  present  rate  of  compensation,  it  requires  the 
services  of  but  a  very  few  years  to  satisfy  the  incumbent,  that  he  can  subserve  the 
interest  of  his  family  to  more  advantage  in  almost  in  any  other  pursuit;  hence,  our 
Courts  are  almost  continually  changing. 

No  Southern  State  is  more  prosperous,  or  more  rich  in  resources  than  our 
own,  yet  better  salaries  are  given  in  every  State  South  of  the  Potomac,  and  border¬ 
ing  on  the  Atlantic,  or  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  smallest  salaries  given  to  the  Judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  any  of  these  States,  is  twenty  five  hundred  dollars; 
in  one  three  thousand;  in  another  thirty  five  hundred;  and  in  another  five 
thousand  dollars.  In  the  same  States  the  salaries  of  the  Circuit  Judges  range  from 
two  thousand  to  twenty-five  hundred  dollars.  Are  the  people  of  Alabama  less 
careful  of  their  rights  that  they  are  willing  to  entrust  them  to  less  competent 
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tribunals — or  are  they  less  liberal  or  less  just,  to  those  who  devote  their  time  and 
labor  to  their  service? 

Many  will  be  surprised  to  learn  (as  they  may  be  by  turning  to  our  statutes) 
that  there  is  not  a  Cashier,  or  Teller,  employed  in  ,any  bank,  or  branch  bank  of  the 
State,  who  does  not  receive  a  higher  salary,  than  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  salary  of  the  Cashier  of  the  Branch  of  the  State  Bank  at  Mobile,  is  four 
thousand  dollars,  that  of  the  First  Teller  twenty  five  hundred  dollars.  The  salary 
of  the  Cashier  of  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Alabama  is  twenty  five  hundred  dollars; 
that  of  the  Teller  two  thousand  dollars.  The  salaries  of  the  Cashiers  of  the  Branch 
banks  at  Montgomery,  Huntsville  and  Decatur  are  two  thousand  dollars  each,  and 
those  of  the  Tellers  eighteen  hundred  dollars  each.  These  Cashiers  are,  also,  gen¬ 
erally  furnished  with  comfortable  houses  for  their  families.  The  Book  keepers  in 
all  these  banks  receive  salaries  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  each — being  the  same 
amount  given  to  your  Circuit  Judges.  I  do  not  complain  of  these  salaries;  they 
were  doubtless  given  to  obtain  the  services  of  men  of  integrity  and  skill,  with 
whom  our  money  would  be  secure.  Should  we  give  less  to  secure  integrity  and 
talents  in  those,  with  whom  we  entrust  the  safety  of  our  lives,  and  all  besides  that 
we  hold  dear? 

Solicitors  are  another  class  of  officers,  whose  compensation  is  not  only  inade¬ 
quate,  but,  in  my  opinion,  giving  in  an  injudicious  mode.  The  salary  of  a  Solicitor 
is  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  with  such  fees  or  perquisites  as  are  allowed  by 
law.  Both  salary  and  perquisites  are  wholly  unequaled  to  the  labor  and  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  office.  A  Solicitor,  whilst  on  the  Circuit  has  very  little  time  to  devote 
to  any  other  business.  The  larger  portion  of  the  profits  of  the  office  now  depends 
upon  the  contingency  of  convicting  the  defendant;  consequently  the  temptation  is 
holden  out,  either  to  urge  a  prosecution  beyond  the  requirements  of  justice  (which 
no  government  ought  to  desire)  for  the  sake  of  adding  to  an  insufficient  salary;  or 
perhaps  to  agree  to  merely  a  menial  fine,  to  secure  the  tax  fee.  I  think  the  entire 
compensation  of  these  officers  should  be  certain,  fixed,  and  paid  exclusively  by 
the  State. 

The  officer  who  prosecutes  for  the  State,  in  important  cases,  is  usually  obliged 
to  contend  against  the  best  lawyers,  and  most  skilful  advocates,  and  very  often 
more  than  one.  This  being  the  case,  to  render  public  justice  certain  and  efficient, 
and  to  restrain  and  punish  the  lawless,  the  Solicitor  should  possess  integrity, 
learning,  talents  and  energy.  To  secure  such  an  officer,  it  would  doubtless  be  a 
better  plan  to  give  him  a  fixed  and  respectable  salary;  and  to  let  the  fees,  now 
taxed  for  him,  in  cases  of  conviction,  continue  as  part  of  the  punishment,  but  be 
paid  into  the  treasury  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  increase  of  compensation.  On  this 
plan,  it  is  believed,  very  little  more  money  would  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury, 
than  is  now  paid. 

By  the  act  of  Congress  authorizing  us  "to  form  a  constitution  and  State 
government,”  we  are  promised  admission  into  the  Union  "upon  the  same  footing 
with  the  original  States,  in  all  respects  whatsoever ?”  and  our  admission  was, 
declared  by  Congress,  to  be  on  these  terms.  The  same  may  be  said  of  all  the  other 
new  States;  yet,  we  have  never  been  permitted  to  participate  equally  in  one  im- 
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portant  department  of  the  government  of  the  Union.  We  have  no  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  have  no  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  held,  in  the  seven 
States  last  admitted.  Are  we  on  "the  same  footing  with  the  original  States,  in  all 
respects  whatsoever?”  NJ^ho  will  say  we  are?  Is  not  the  due  administration  of  the 
laws  as  important  as  their  enactment?  Although  we  have  repeatedly  urged  this 
subject  upon  Congress,  in  vain,  I  trust  that  we  are  not  destined  to  meet  the  same 
result  hereafter.  It  would  be  too  humiliating  to  suppose  the  General  Government 
would  disregard  any  obligation;  therefore,  I  would  advise  a  reassertion  of  our 
claim  to  an  extension  of  the  Judiciary  system,  so  as  to  embrace  all  the  States. 

I  cannot  forbear  to  call  your  attention  again,  to  the  crime  of  unlawful  gaming, 
and  the  obvious  inefficiency  of  our  existing  laws,  to  restrain  its  perpetration.  I 
allude  to  those  games  and  tables  which  are  practised  and  used  by  professional 
gamblers.  I  would  respectfully,  but  earnestly,  beg  leave  to  refer  you  to  my  views 
upon  this  subject  as  expressed  at  the  last  session.  They  have  undergone  no  change, 
unless  it  be,  that  I  am  more  fully  satisfied  by  another  year  s  observation,  and 
occasional  reflection  on  the  subject,  that  it  is  a  reproach  to  the  character  of  our  laws 
and  institutions,  that  they  are  not  sufficient  to  restrain  a  class  of  men,  who  have 
the  hardihood  to  infest  our  cities  and  towns,  ,and  live,  almost  openly,  by  swindling 
and  marauding  on,  the  honest  but  unwary  and  indiscreet  part  of  society.  It  is  to 
be  deprecated  that  men,  advanced  in  life,  with  the  care  of  families  who  must 
participate  in  the  consequences  of  their  indiscretion,  may  sometimes  be  made  the 
prey  of  these  rapacious  moral  vultures;  but  the  most  deplorable  consideration 
connected  with  the  subject,  is  the  pernicious  and  ruinous  influence,  wrought  by 
their  alluring  and  diabolical  artifices,  on  the  rising  generations.  The  gaming  table 
is,  emphatically,  the  curse  of  youth.  It  opens  the  way  to  vice  of  almost  every  de¬ 
scription,  it  unhinges  the  moral  feelings;  and  if  not  followed  by  self  immolation, 
very  often  leaves  the  infatuated  young  man  a  victim  of  disease,  vice  and  intem¬ 
perance,  to  be  mourned  over  and  pitied  by  his  friends,  and  loathed  and  condemned 
by  the  rest  of  mankind.  Is  there  no  remedy— no  way  of  preventing  or  suppressing 
this  monstrous  evil?  There  is  one,  which  has  been  well  tested,  and  has  proved 
effectual  in  at  least  one  of  our  oldest  and  most  respectable  sister  States— that  is  to 
punish  such  offenders  ignominiously.  If  you  have  not  a  Penitentiary  in  which  to 
punish  them  by  hard  labor  and  imprisonment,  carry  out  the  principles  of  your 
criminal  code,  by  inflicting  on  such  perpetrators  such  other  ignominous  punish¬ 
ment,  as  your  Laws  provide  for  crimes  of  kindred  character. 

I  would  respectfully  invite  your  attention  to  the  laws  relating  to  public 
weighers  in  the  city  of  Mobile.  The  law  authorises  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of 
the  city  of  Mobile  to  appoint  as  many  cotton  weighers,  as  they  may  deem  necessary 
to  accommodate  the  public  interest;  and  forbids  any  other  person  to  act  as  a  public 
weigher,  under  the  penalty  of  fifty  dollars  for  each  offence. 

The  class  of  public  agents  exercise  powers  which  may  effect  the  interest  of 
individuals  to  considerable  extent.  They  are  invested  with  authority  to  determine 
the  weight  of  cotton  without  the  necessary  presence  of  the  owner  or  purchaser; 
and  though  it  may  frequently  happen  that  the  purchaser  is  present,  the  planter 
seldom  is. _ When  any  dispute  arises  in  relation  to  deduction  on  wet,  or  damaged 
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cotton,  such  deductions  are  to  be  made  by  any  two  or  more  of  such  public  weighers; 
but,  when  no  questions  of  the  kind  is  raised,  it  is  presumed  a  single  weigher 
makes  the  deduction  according  to  his  own  discretion.  No  rule  is,  or  perhaps  can 
be  laid  down,  by  which  the  deduction  can  be  regulated;  consequently,  the  loss  of 
the  planter  may  be  determined  by  arbitrary  will,  or  the  conjecture  of  an  individual. 
Tihe  power  thus  confided  is  great,  and  might  be  much  abused. 

Those  whose  rights  are  thus  involved,  have  no  participancy  in  the  appointment 
of  the  agent,  nor  is  the  agent  directly  responsible  to  them.  It  is  questionable,  as 
the  law  now  stands,  whether  a  party,  supposing  himself  injured,  would  have  the 
power  to  put  in  suit  the  bond  of  the  weigher  given  to  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen — 
the  only  law  which  authorises  him  to  put  such  bond  in  suit  referring  to  one  re¬ 
quired  by  a  former  law,  now  repealed,  to  be  given  to  the  Judge  of  the  County 
Court,  and  for  a  different  penalty.  And,  though  a  planter  may  think  injustice  has 
been  done  him,  by  a  public  weigher,  he  cannot  displace  ihim,  but  may  be  compelled 
to  abide  by  his  discretion  and  judgment. 

It  is  submitted  to  your  wisdom,  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  repeal  the 
law,  and  abolish  the  office — if  it  may  be  so  called — leaving  the  responsibility  on 
the  commission  merchant  alone,  who  is  paid  for  his  agency,  and  whose  interest  will 
be  to  do  justice  to  his  employer.  It  is  understood  that  a  law  similar  to  our  own, 
which  existed  for  a  time  in  a  sister  State,  has,  on  experiment,  proved  unsatisfactory, 
and  been  repealed.  It  may  also  be  worthy  of  consideration,  whether  additional 
guards  for  all  the  interests  connected  with  our  staple  might  not  be  provided  by 
legislative  enactments. 

It  cannot  have  escaped  your  observation,  that  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania, 
at  their  last  session,  passed  an  act  granting  a  new  charter  to  the  stockholders  of  the 
late  Bank  of  the  United  States,  with  .a  capital  of  thirty-five  millions  of  dollars,  to 
continue,  under  the  same  name,  for  the  term  of  thirty  years.  Whatever  may  be  our 
individual  opinions  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  charter  may  have  been  obtained, 
or  the  effect  it  may  have  elsewhere,  it  is  not  our  province  to  say.  With  the  policy 
or  expediency  of  this  measure  we  have  nothing  to  do;  they  belong  exclusively  to 
the  people  of  a  sister  State. 

But  there  is  a  question  connected  with  the  management  of  this  institution  of 
deep,  and,  in  a  financial  point  of  view,  of  vital  interest  to  our  State.  I  allude  to 
the  establishment  of  ,a  Branch,  or  Agency,  within  our  limits. 

In  my  opinion,  it  would  be  unwise  in  us  to  suffer  any  Banking  Institution,  of 
any  other  State,  or  Government,  to  send  a  Branch  into  our  State.  We  are  fully 
competent  to  the  management  of  our  own  affairs,  in  this  department.  We  have  our 
own  Banks,  either  owned  exclusively  by  the  State  or  her  own  citizens;  and  whatever 
profits  arise  from  their  operations,  go  into  our  treasury,  for  the  public  benefit,  or 
return  to  the  pockets  of  our  own  people.  It  is  only  necessary  to  know  the  amount 
of  foreign  capital  employed  here  in  this  business,  and  the  rate  of  discount,  to 
enable  us  to  estimate  the  amount  which  would  be  abstracted  annually  from  the 

increasing  wealth  of  the  State.  It  is  usual,  too — nay,  almost  universally  the  case _ 

the  Banks  bonus  for  the  extraordinary  privileges  which  they  exercise;  yet  in  the 
event  supposed,  we  should  not  even  have  this  poor  return. 
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If  a  branch  established  in  the  usual  mode,  would  be  objectionable,  how  much 
more  so  would  be  an  agency:  A  branch  might  be  expected  to  have  a  Board  of 
Directors,  composed  of  our  own  citizens,  known  to  us  and  having  some  interest 
in  common,  and  some  sympathy  with  us.  But  an  agency  would  be  without  this 
feeble  guaranty,  and  would  be  utterly  irresponsible  to  those,  over  whose  rights  and 
interests  it  might,  and  doubtless  would,  wield  a  most  powerful  influence.  Indeed, 

I  regard  an  agency,  of  the  kind  contemplated,  as  nothing  else  than  a  branch  in 
disguise — a  branch  without  any  of  the  usual  restraints,  and  in  the  worst  form  it 
could  be  introduced  amongst  us.  The  bills  put  in  circulation  by  it  would  not  be 
redeemable  here,  but  in  Philadelphia,  whilst,  with  thf  aid  of  the  immense  capital 
of  the  Bank,  it  could,  and  it  may  reasonably  be  expected,  would  embarrass  and 
cripple  our  State  institutions,  and  injure  our  commercial  and  agricultural  interests. 
We  have  witnessed  the  facility  and  recklessness,  with  which  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  under  its  late  charter,  could  expand  and  contract  its  accommodations, 
without  regard  to  the  interest,  or  security  of  its  customers,  at  distant  branches;  Can 
we  hope  for  a  more  liberal,  or  just  policy,  when  it  may  carry  on  its  operations 
through  an  individual  agent? 

In  regard  to  the  utility  of  an  agency,  in  equalizing  exchanges — which  is  the 
chief  ground  on  which  its  establishment  is  sought  to  be  maintained — I  think 
experience  has  shown  it  to  be,  .at  least  a  mere  delusion.  It  is  believed  exchange  has 
never  been  more  uniform,  more  easily  obtained,  or  on  better  terms,  than  since  we 
ceased  to  rely  on  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  I  do  not  doubt  the  power  of  the 
Legislature  to  enact  laws  having  the  effect  to  prohibit  the  establishment  of  such  an 
agency  in  our  State;  and  have  no  hesitancy  in  recommending  the  justice  and 
expediency  of  such  a  measure. 

In  compliance  with  the  requests  of  the  Governors  of  Maine,  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  Michigan,  Virginia,  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  I  lay  before  you 
Resolutions  of  the  Legislatures  of  these  States  respectively,  on  the  subject  of 
Abolition  Societies  and  incendiary  publications.  I  am  gratified  to  perceive  they 
generally  deny  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  interfere  with  the  relation 
of  master  and  slave,  in  any  of  the  States;  and  disclaim  for  themselves,  and  for  the 
people  of  their  respective  States  where  it  is  tolerated.  I  am  especially  gratified  to 
find  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  most  powerful  State,  whence  danger  of  such 
interference  was  to  be  apprehended,  maintaining  the  doct'  ine  with  clearness  and 
ability  ’'that  the  Legislature  possesses  the  power  to  pass  such  penal  laws,  ,as  will 
have  the  effect  of  preventing  the  citizens  of  that  State,  and  residents  within  it, 
from  availing  themselves,  with  impunity,  of  the  protection  of  its  sovereignty  and 
laws,  while  they  are  actually  employed  in  exciting  insurrection  ,and  sedition  in  a 
sister  State,  or  engaged  in  treasonable  enterprises,  intended  to  be  executed  therein.” 
This  doctrine  seems  also  to  be  acquiesced  in,  though  it  has  not  yet  been  practically 
carried  out,  by  the  Legislature.  It  is  only  necessary  for  the  legislative  power  of  the 
several  non  slaveholding  States  to  act  efficiently  on  this  principle,  to  press  forever 
all  unwarrantable  intermeddling,  of  fanatics  and  incendiaries  in  the  affairs  of 
other  States. 

I  also  lay  before  you,  by  similar  request,  resolutions  of  the  Legislatures  of 
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Maine  and  Ohio,  instructing  their  Senators,  and  requesting  their  representatives  in 
Congress,  respectively,  to  use  exertions  to  procure  an  amendment  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States,  so  as  to  prevent  any  future  election  of  President  of  the 
United  States,  by  the  House  of  Representatives;  and  of  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States  by  the  Senate;  and  so  that  the  election  can,  in  no  case,  be  taken  from 
the  people.  In  these  views  I  do  not  doubt  your  concurrence. 

At  the  request  of  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  I  like  wise  lay  before  you 
certain  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  that  State,  at  their  last  session, 
amongst  which  is  one  instructing  their  Senators,  and  recommending  their  represen¬ 
tatives  in  Congress  to  use  their  influence  to  procure  the  passage  of  a  law  to  distri¬ 
bute  the  proceeds  arising,  or  which  may  have  arisen,  from  the  sales  of  the  public 
lands,  amongst  the  several  States,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  members  from 
each  State,  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States. 

The  Object  of  requesting  that  these  resolutions  be  laid  before  you,  is,  express- 
1  y,  1°  obtain  your  co-operation;  consequently,  it  is  your  especial  province  to  respond 
to  the  proposition  involved.  I  trust,  however,  I  may  be  permitted,  with  due  de¬ 
ference,  to  express  my  unqualified  dissent,  both  to  the  expediency,  ,and  justice  of 
the  proposed  measure.  It  was  my  fortune  to  be  called  upon  several  years  ago,  in 
another  station  of  high  responsibility,  to  investigate,  and  pass  upon  this  subject. 
I  then  entertained  the  opinion,  that  a  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public 
lands,  amongst  the  several  States,  would  be  a  measure  highly  inexpedient,  and 
fraught  with  the  most  injurious  consequences  to  the  new  States — to  say  nothing 
of  its  incompatibility  with  the  terms  on  which  some  of  the  original  States  ceded  to 
the  General  Government  portions  of  the  public  domain,  nor  of  its  violation  of  the 
constitution,  both  of  which  might  be  maintained  on  high  authority.  Aiy  opinion 
has  undergone  no  change. 

The  people  of  the  new  States  have  long  been  earnestly  appealing  to  Congress 
for  a  reduction  and  graduation  of  the  price  of  the  public  lands;  and,  with  great 
confidence  anticipated  a  consummation  of  their  wishes,  on  the  final  payment  of  the 
public  debt.  No  measure  could  be  devised,  better  calculated  to  prevent  such  a 
reduction  and  graduation  of  price,  than  that  proposed  by  the  resolution  alluded  to. 
Let  the  other  States  become  interested  in  receiving,  directly,  their  respective  divi¬ 
dends  of  the  proceeds,  and  we  may  bid  adieu  to  all  hope  of  that  liberal  and  just 
policy,  which  the  new  States  have  expected  with  so  much  solicitude.  Is  it  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  a  State,  with  the  prospect  of  receiving  at  the  present  price,  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  will  consent  to  reduce  the  price,  so  as  to  lessen  her 
dividend  to  two  hundred  thousand  or  one  hundred  thousand  dollars!  Or,  can  it  be 
expected  that  a  State  with  the  assurance  that  she  will  receive  her  dividend  of  every 
dolLar,  that  can  be  extorted  from  the  people  of  the  new  States,  for  inferior  lands, 
will  ever  consent  to  abandon,  to  them,  her  interest  "in  the  refuse,  remaining  un¬ 
sold?”  But  one  answer  will  be  given  to  those  interrogatories,  by  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  ordinary  motives  to  human  action. 

It  is  true  that  the  new  States  are  offered  a  share  in  the  distribution  of  the 
funds;  but  I  cannot  believe  the  people  of  Alabama,  (or,  indeed,  the  people  of 
those  States)  can  be  induced  to  acquiesce  in  the  measure  for  that,  comparatively, 
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paltry  consideration.  "They  would  not  sell  their  bright  prospects  of  increasing 
wealth  and  growing  power  at  such  a  price.  They  would  not  place  a  sum  of  money, 
to  be  paid  into  their  treasuries,  in  competition  with  the  settlement  of  their  waste 
lands,  and  the  increase  of  their  population.  They  would  not  consider  a  small  or  a 
large  annual  sum,  to  be  paid  their  government,  and  immediately  expended,  as  an 
equivalent  for  that  enduring  wealth,  which  is  composed  of  flocks  and  herds,  and 
cultivated  farms.  No  temptation  will  allure  them  from  that  object  of  abiding 
interest,  the  settlement  of  their  waste  lands,  and  the  increase  of  a  hardy  race  of  free 
citizens — their  glory  in  peace  and  their  defence  in  w,ar.” 

Let  us  not  despair  in  a  just  cause.  Relying  on  the  justice  and  liberality  of  the 
General  Government,  let  us  once  more  unite  with  our  brethren  of  the  other  new 
States,  in  exertions  to  obtain  a  reduction  and  graduation  of  the  price  of  the  public 
lands,  which  have  been  many  years  offered  for  sale,  and  which  furnish  conclusive 
evidence  of  their  inferiority;  by  remaining  still  unsold. 

Since  your  last  session,  I  appointed  Washington  T.  May,  Esq.  Judge  of  the 
County  Court  of  Marshall  county,  Robert  Hooks,  Esq.  Judge  of  the  County  Court 
of  Dekalb  county,  and  George  Birdwell,  Esq.  Judge  of  the  County  Court  of 
Cherokee  county;  those  counties  having  been  established  at  the  last  session,  and 
Judges  of  said  Courts  not  having  been  then  elected. 

The  office  of  Judge  of  the  County  Courts  of  Morgan,  Blount  and  Bibb  have 
also  become  vacant,  during  the  recess  of  the  Legislature,  by  the  resignations  of  the 
several  incumbents;  and  have  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Horation  Philpott, 
Esq.  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  Morgan,  Patrick  Scott,  Esq.  to  fill  that  of  Blount,  and 
Hiram  Hemphill,  Esq.  to  fill  that  of  Bibb  county. 

Also,  since  your  last  adjournment,  the  Hon.  Reuben  Saffold  has  resigned  his 
office  as  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  Hon.  Henry  W.  Collier 
has  been  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  thereby;  Peter  Martin,  Esq.  has 
been  appointed  Judge  of  the  third  Judicial  Circuit,  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned 
by  the  resignation  of  the  Hon.  Henry  W.  Collier;  and  Alexander  B.  Meek,  Esq. 
has  been  appointed  Attorney  General,  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  Peter  Martin,  Esq. 

The  certificates  of  State  stock  heretofore  issued  for  six  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  on  account  of  the  interest  of  the  State  in  the  Bank  of  Mobile,  have  been 
delivered  up  by  the  President,  Directors  and  Company  of  that  Bank,  cancelled,  and 
deposited  with  the  Cashier  of  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Alabama;  and  certificates 
for  a  like  sum  have  been  issued  and  delivered  over,  in  lieu  thereof,  according  to 
the  provisions  of  the  act,  approved  December  18th,  1835,  entitled  "an  act  to 
amend  the  form  of  certain  State  stock.” 

All  the  certificates  of  State  stock  authorized  by  the  act  entitled  "an  act  to 
provide  for  the  sale  of  certain  State  stock  therein  mentioned,”  approved  December 
29th,  1835;  and  by  the  act  entitled  "an  Act  to  increase  the  capital  of  the  Branch  of 
the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  at  Huntsville,  and  for  other  purposes,”  ap¬ 
proved  January  9th,  1836,  (except  certificates  for  five  hundred  thousand  dollars 
to  increase  the  capital  of  the  Branch  at  Huntsville,  which  have  not  been  called  for) 
have  been  issued  and  delivered  to  the  President  and  Directors  of  the  State  Bank 
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and  its  several  branches,  in  the  proportions  required  to  each,  and  the  receipts  of 
their  respective  Presidents  are  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Treasurer. 

Commissioners  have  been  duly  appointed  to  examine  the  several  Branches  of 
the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  and  also  for  the  Bank  of  Mobile,  and  for  the 
Planter’s  and  Merchant’s  Bank  at  Mobile;  and,  through  their  reports,  you  will  no 
doubt,  in  a  few  days,  be  informed  of  the  condition  of  all,  except  the  branch  at 
Mobile,  in  regard  to  the  examination  of  which,  I  understand,  some  unexpected 
obstacles  have  been  presented,  which  may  be  supposed  to  require  some  explanation. 

On  the  23d  of  September,  I  appointed  Messrs.  John  Murphy,  of  Clark  county, 
and  John  B.  Hogan  and  Samuel  H.  Garrow,  of  the  city  of  Mobile,  Commissioners 
to  examine  the  Branch  of  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  ,at  Mobile.  The  two 
latter  had  served  in  the  same  capacity  under  the  appointment  of  my  predecessor; 
the  gentleman  first  named  had  borne  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Bank  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  on  its  present  basis,  and  has  always  evinced  a  lively 
interest  in  its  success  and  prosperity.  At  an  early  day  after  the  appointment  became 
known  to  the  board  of  directors,  I  understand  they  adopted  a  resolution,  instruct¬ 
ing  the  Cashier  to  inform  Messrs.  Murphy  and  Garrow,  that  it  would  be  convenient 
for  them  to  proceed  with  the  examination  of  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  Bank 
on  that  day;  and,  ,at  the  same  time  instructing  that  officer  to  inform  Col.  Hogan 
that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  board  that  he  was  inelligible  to  the  appointment, 
because  he  was  Collector  of  the  Port  of  Mobile,  the  appointment  of  examiner  being 
an  office  under  the  State  Government.  This  resolution  was  made  known  to  Col. 
Hogan,  and  was  understood,  as  it  was  doubtless  intended,  to  preclude  him  from 
any  participancy  in  the  examination  of  the  Bank. 

This  resolution  seems  to  have  been  predicated  on  two  assumptions:  first  that 
the  appointment  of  Commissioner  is  is  an  office  of  profit  under  this  State,  in  the 
constitutional  sense  of  the  term;  and,  secondly,  that  the  Board  of  Directors  are 
ex-fficio  conservators  of  the  constitution. 

The  law,  requiring  these  appointments,  does  not  use  the  term  office  or  officer, 
in  reference  to  the  duty,  or  the  agents  who  are  to  perform  it;  the  terms  Commis¬ 
sioners  and  Committee  are  used  to  designate  them.  The  persons  appointed  are 
not  required  to  perform  such  duties  as  usually  pertain  to  officers,  either  executive, 
judicial  or  ministerial.  They  are  appointed  "to  examine  all  books,  papers  and 
accounts”  in  a  particular  bank,  and  make  report  to  the  Legislature  at  the  next 
session.  To  constitute  an  officer,  in  the  meaning  of  the  term,  either  technically,  or 
in  common  parlance,  something  more  is  necessary,  than  the  mere  performance  of  ,a 
duty,  in  which  the  public  may  be  concerned.  Jurors  are  required  to  investigate 
questions  of  fact,  and  sometimes  of  fact  and  law  combined,  and  report  the  result 
to  the  Court,  and  are  moreover  paid  for  their  service,  but  we  do  not  hear  them 
called  officers,  nor  is  the  station  of  a  juror  called  an  office.  A  Commissioner  to 
examine  a  bank  is  not  called  upon  to  perform  public  duties,  of  any  description,  for 
a  term  of  years,  or  during  good  behaviour,  or  at  the  pleasure  of  the  appointing 
power;  but  simply,  to  unite  with  others  in  a  single  transaction — to  examine  a  bank 
— which  may  occupy  a  month,  a  week,  or  perhaps  not  more  than  a  day — ,and  report 
the  facts  to  the  Legislature,  when  the  duties  end. 
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The  appointment  of  Commissioners,  for  the  examination  of  a  bank  has,  per¬ 
haps  never  before  been  considered  an  office.  It  is  very  obvious  that  my  immediate 
predecessor  never  so  considered  it,  alse  he  could  not  have  made  a  large  portion  of 
the  appointments,  which  emanated  from  him,  for  the  same  purpose.  It  appears  he 
appointed  Col.  George  W.  Owen,  whilst  holding  the  same  office  of  Collector  of 
the  Port  of  Mobile,  not  held  by  Col.  Hogan,  to  examine  the  same  Branch  Bank. 
It  also  appears  that  he  appointed  John  Elliott,  Esq.  on  the  10th  October,  1834, 
whilst  holding  the  office  of  District  Attorney  of  the  United  States,  for  the  Southern 
District  of  Alabama,  a  Commissioner  to  examine  the  Bank  of  Mobile,  with  similar 
compensation  to  perform  like  duties;  and,  consequently,  equally  liable  to  objections 
uncons'titutionality,  if  it  exist. 

Furthermore,  the  act  of  the  General  Assembly,  requiring  the  appointment  of 
Commissioners  to  examine  the  several  Branch  Banks,  was  approved  on  the  12th 
day  of  January,  1833,  when  Col.  B.  Hogan  of  Mobile,  James  Abercrombie,  Esq., 
then  of  Montgomery,  John  Vining,  Esq.  of  Madison,  and  the  Hon.  Reuben  Chap¬ 
man,  of  Morgan,  when  the  senatorial  term  of  neither  had  expired,  each  was 
appointed  a  Commissioner  under  its  provisions.  If  the  appointment  of  a  Com¬ 
missioner,  had  been  regarded  as  an  office,  this  could  not  have  been  done,  without 
violating  the  25th  section  of  the  3d  article  o  four  constitution,  which  declares: 

"No  Senator  of  Representative  shall,  during  the  term  for  which  he  shall  have 
been  elected,  be  appointed  to  any  civil  office  of  profit  under  this  State,  which  shall 
have  been  created,  or  the  emoluments  of  which  shall  have  been  increased,  during 
such  term:  except  such  offices  as  may  be  filled  by  elections  by  the  people.” 

It  is  believed  all  these  Senators  served,  as  Commissioners;  and,  if  they  did, 
each  of  them  violated  this  provision  of  the  constitution,  by  accepting,  as  much  as 
did  my  predecessor  by  conferring  the  appointment. 

But  whatever  difference  of  opinion  there  may  be  on  the  first  (if  indeed  there 
be  any)  there  can  be  none  in  regard  to  the  other  assumption  of  the  board  of 
directors — that  they  are  conservators  of  the  constitution — at  least  as  far  as  regards 
the  acts  of  others.  If  the  directors  be  officers,  at  all,  they  are  merely  ministerial, 
and,  the  doctrine  is  believed  to  be  well  settled,  that,  as  such,  they  had  no  right  to 
pass  on  the  question  of  Col.  Hogan’s  eligibility,  or  the  validity  of  his  appointment. 
For  them  it  was  enough  that  he  held  evidence  of  his  authority  to  examine  from  the 
executive;  and  his  appointment  could  only  have  been  set  aside  by  the  judicial 
power,  or  by  the  Legislature.  The  charter  does  not  constitute  the  directors  con¬ 
servators  of  the  constitution — it  does  not  require  them  to  take  an  oath  to  support 
it — and,  either,  taking  the  oath  to  support  the  constitution,  or  adjudging  the  in¬ 
competency  of  a  Commissioner,  on  the  ground  of  the  incompatibility  of  his  ap¬ 
pointment  with  the  constitution,  was,  with  due  deference,  and  act  of  supererogation. 
The  inexpediency  of  the  exercise  of  such  power  by  the  board  will  be  obvious,  by 
the  single  reflection  that,  if  they  can  adjudge  one  Commissioner  inelligible,  and 
therefore  incompetent  to  examine,  they  may  another,  and  all  that  may  be  appointed; 
and  consequently  they  may  prevent  an  examination,  or  delay  it,  and  thereby  defeat 
all  the  beneficial  purposes  intended  by  the  act,  and  ruin  the  bank,  before  you  are 
apprised  of  its  danger.  It  would  also  seem  reasonable,  if  they  have  the  right  to 
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reject  a  commissioner,  that  they  should,  at  once  notify  the  executive,  that  some 
other  appointment,  which  would  meet  their  approbation,  might  be  made;  otherwise 
an  examination  might  be  defeated,  although  the  executive  might  be  willing  to 
yield  to  the  more  enlightened  judgment  of  the  board. 

I  have  also  received  intelligence  that  the  board  of  directors,  on  the  24th  ult. 
after  reciting,  that  they  had  received  information  of  the  dangerous  illness  of  the 
Hon.  John  Murphy,  in  consequence  of  which  he  could  not  perform  the  duty  of 
examining  the  bank,  the  unwillingness  of  Samuel  H.  Garrow,  Esq.  to  take  the 
responsibility  alone,  and  the  anxiety  of  the  President  and  Directors  that  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  Bank  should  take  place,  whilst  they  reiterated  their  opinion  of  Col. 
Hogan’s  ineligibility,  resolved  that  he  might  proceed  in  the  examination  with  Mr. 
Garrow.  It  is  gratifying  to  find,  that  the  consciencious  scruples  of  the  board  have 
yielded  to  their  sense  of  expediency,  and  we  may  hope  for  a  report  on  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  bank  in  the  course  of  the  session,  if  those  scruples  should  not  recur. 
I  have  instructed  the  commissioners  to  persevere  with  the  examination,  till  it  be 
completed;  though  they  may  not  be  able  to  make  their  report  during  the  first  week 
of  the  session.  I  beg  leave  to  refer  you  to  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General, 
herewith  presented,  on  the  constitutional  questions,  raised  by  the  board  of  directors. 

Would  it  not  be  expedient  to  limit  individuals  to  some  reasonable  amount  of 
indebtedness  in  all  our  State  institutions,  as  well  on  account  of  bills,  as  notes?  It 
certainly  was  the  original  design  of  our  State  Bank,  that  its  benefits  should  be 
diffused  as  equally  ,and  extensively  as  possible  through  the  whole  community;  and 
I  see  no  good  reason  for  allowing  ten,  or  twenty  times  the  amount  of  accommo¬ 
dation  to  one  individual,  that  is  granted  to  another,  merely  on  account  of  the  form 
he  may  choose  to  adopt  in  making  his  application. 

Participating  with  you  in  a  just  solicitude  for  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  our 
constituents,  and  the  advancement  and  prosperity  of  our  State,  I  tender  you  my 
cordial  co-operation  in  every  measure,  having  a  tendency  to  accomplish  those 
desirable  objects.  That  harmony  may  attend  your  deliberations,  and  that  your 
labors  may  be  crowned  with  the  most  beneficial  results,  is  my  sincere  and  devout 
supplication. 

C.  C.  Clay. 

( Journal  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Alabama,  held  in  Tuscaloosa, 
1836,  pp.  7-27.) 
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THE  DIARY  OF  JOHN  FLETCHER  COMER 

John  Fletcher  Comer  led  a  busy  life  at  his  Spring  Hill  plantation.  To  under¬ 
stand  how  ihe  turned  its  resources  into  profitable  undertakings  one  has  only  to  read 
his  diary  and  account  books.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  gentlemen-planters  of  his 
day  to  keep  ,a  journal,  through  whose  pages,  to  quote  the  eminent  Alabama  his¬ 
torian,  the  late  Dr.  Hunter  Dickinson  Farish,  may  be  seen  the  great  planter- 
businessmen,  the  members  of  their  family,  the  overseers,  the  Negro  slaves  moving 
about  their  daily  tasks.  The  planter  and  his  family  ride  out  for  an  "airing,”  there 
is  always  the  record  of  their  attendance  upon  church,  the  mention  of  visiting 
guests,  of  their  relatives,  of  the  exchange  of  courtesies  between  the  neighboring 
planters,  the  condition  of  the  weather,  the  list  of  articles  which  the  wagons  brought 
back  from  the  nearby  towns  and  the  distribution  of  these  articles  to  the  various 
members  of  the  household  and  to  the  servants.  "And  in  a  very  real  sense,”  em¬ 
phasized  Dr.  Farish,  in  writing  of  these  landed  proprietors,  "they  were  acute  men 
of  business,  seriously  concerned  with  managing  their  estates,  tilling  their  lands  and 
disposing  of  their  products.  Their  ledgers  and  their  correspondence  reveal  their 
energy  .  .  .  their  shrewdness  and  enterprise.” 

Such  is  the  journal  and  account  book  of  John  Fletcher  Comer,  which  has  been 
made  available  to  the  present  compiler,  and  from  which  these  extracts  are  made. 
It  mirrors  the  regular  life  of  a  planter  of  his  time,  but  so  rapidly  did  his  interests 
expand  after  settling  at  Spring  Hill  that  he  was  soon  facing  the  problems  which 
concerned  not  alone  the  management  of  his  plantation  but  the  operation  of  his 
grist  mill  and  saw  mill.  Through  his  diary  are  entries  dealing  with  these  problems 
in  connection  with  the  grist  and  saw  milling  business — the  building  of  the  dam 
and  keeping  the  mill  race  in  shape — the  mill  stones  in  order.  There  are  the 
accounts  with  the  people  in  connection  with  his  business  affairs,  a  detailed  record 
supplied  by  his  carefully  kept  ledgers.  Through  the  diary  run  the  names  of  many 
of  the  pioneers,  the  store-keepers,  the  farmers,  the  preachers.  There  are  entries 
regarding  the  slaves,  the  various  illnesses,  the  drastic  remedies  applied  by  the 
family  doctors  who  frequently  remained  all  night,  of  the  disastrous  floods,  the 
droughts,  the  appearance  of  the  caterpillar  in  the  great  cotton  fields,  the  fluctuat¬ 
ing  news  of  the  cotton  markets — a  circle  around  the  moon!  Here,  too,  is  the  entry 
— the  date  when  Fletcher  and  the  other  Commissioners  met  to  discuss  their  plans 
for  building  the  Methodist  Meeting  House  at  Spring  Hill,  and  in  the  ledger  is  the 
long  itemized  list  of  the  materials  used  in  its  building,  plank  and  scantling, 
weatherboarding,  roughage,  joists,  ceiling,  sills,  window  frames  and  doorposts, 
bench  backs,  the  pounds  of  penny  nails  and  the  screws!  From  Fletcher’s  saw  mill 
went  the  lumber,  hauled  by  his  own  slaves. 

The  master  of  the  Comer  plantation  began  his  diary  in  his  early  thirties.  He 
had  been  married  to  his  beloved  Catharine  less  than  four  years  and  in  that 
time  two  sons  had  been  born  to  them,  Hugh  Moss  Comer  and  John  Wallace  Comer. 

He  was  naturally  preoccupied  with  his  cotton  records — the  money  crop  of  the 
plantation.  And  there  are  two  entries  showing  the  amount  of  cotton  picked  in 
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1844  and  the  1845  yield.  Under  an  entry,  "Cotton  made  in  1844,”  the  two  ware¬ 
houses  where  it  was  stored  ,are  mentioned, — ”L.  F.  Johnsons’  Warehouse”  and 
"D.  C.  Scott’s  Warehouse.”  He  began  picking  his  various  fields  by  the  middle  of 
August  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  he  had  stored  over  twenty-five  thousand  pounds. 
A  memorandum,  undated,  shows  that  "6.900  pounds  had  been  picked  in  the  field 
above  the  Mill,  and  12.000  gathered  off  the  Field  at  the  house — the  2nd  Picking.” 
In  1945,  his  cotton  was  again  ready  for  the  picking  by  the  middle  of  August  and 
by  the  end  of  September  a  total  of  26,551  pounds  had  been  picked.  He  was 
shipping  his  cotton  to  Apalachicola.  The  diary  supplies  also  the  meat  record  from 
his  hogs — "pork  hogs.”  The  months  of  December  and  January  were  the  "hog¬ 
killing  season.”  Such  commodities  as  were  not  supplied  by  the  plantation  were 
ordered  from  New  Orleans.  The  constant  stream  of  company,  which  the  diary 
records,  must  have  put  a  tax  on  Catharine’s  management,  but  the  supplies  were 
apparently  ample  enough  for  "Esqr.  Bethune”  to  borrow  on  one  occasion  "155 
pounds  of  Meat  &  2iy2  Pounds  Sugar.” 

Despite  the  inconveniences  of  travel,  the  entries  in  the  diary  show  that 
Fletcher’s  family  from  Georgia  visited  the  Spring  Hill  plantation.  His  brother, 
Thomas  Jefferson  Comer,  and  his  family,  made  an  occasional  visit  and  were  dined 
by  the  neighboring  planters.  Fletcher’s  sister,  Alzada,  who  married  Martin  Kolb, 
arrived  with  her  two  sons,  Martin  and  William,  for  a  visit  before  removing  to 
Texas.  And  Fletcher  and  Catharine  made  occasional  visits  to  their  old  home 
in  Georgia. 

The  closest  friends  of  Fletcher  and  Catharine  appear  to  have  been  the 
Bethunes — "Esqr.  Bethune  and  Lady”  and  the  daughters  in  their  family.  They 
were  frequent  guests,  spending  the  day  or  the  night,  as  was  the  custom.  The 
planters  attended  church  at  the  Bethune’s,  in  the  grove  probably,  or  at  their  house, 
for  the  diary  records  these  assemblages. 

Through  the  pages  run  the  names  of  the  planters  at  whose  homes  the  Comers 
dined  and  supped,  and  who  dined  and  supped  with  them — the  Obadiah  Florences, 
the  Thomas  J.  Florences,  the  Joel  Hamiters,  the  R.  S.  Wrights — men  whose  names 
were  to  appear  again  as  appraisors  of  Fletcher’s  property  when  Catharine  would 
turn  to  them  in  her  widowhood. 

But  when  Fletcher  kept  this  daily  record  of  plantation  life,  setting  down  in 
his  clear  script,  on  ruled  pages  the  news  of  the  day,  the  names  of  the  folk  he 
had  seen,  the  articles  he  had  bought  for  the  household,  the  bright  calicoes,  the 
gay  shawls,  the  straw  hats  for  Hugh  and  Wallace,  the  white  stockings,  the  dress 
for  Becky,  the  osnaburg  for  the  Negroes,  or  that  he  had  gone  wolf  hunting,  or 
that  the  mill  had  broke,  or  that  he  had  gone  to  Spring  Hill  to  vote  for  a  justice 
of  the  peace  or  that  he  had  just  seen  the  new  moon — these  were  the  things  that 
bore  on  life.  As  we  read  them  today,  they  reflect  for  us  the  social  and  economic 
life  of  another  century. 


1845 
Dec.  25. 

Misted  rain  Early  in  the  morning, 
so  all  the  day. 
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Clear  for  a  short  time  Clouded  up  and  remained 
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Dec.  26. 

Cloudy  a  little  very  Early  cleared  of¥  by  8  in  the  morning  and  was  beautifully  clear 
all  day  with  the  wind  north  and  tolerably  cold. 

Dec.  27. 

Clear  all  day  without  a  cloud  and  wind  north  or  northwest. 

Dec.  28. 

Some  small  patches  of  cloud  north  East  early  in  the  morning  moved  East  after  the 
Sun  got  up  and  disappeared  entirely  about  8  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  remained 
Beautifully  Clear  all  day  wind  North  or  North  west  and  freasing  at  nights  since 
the  25. 

Dec.  29. 

Quite  Clear  in  the  morning  until  8  o’clock  about  that  time  light  hazy  Clouds 
appeared  in  the  west  gradually  increasing  in  quantity  until  near  night,  when  they 
partially  cleared  away.  Still  some  indications  of  rain.  Smoke  settled  in  the  Evening 
and  wind  north  west  in  the  morning  and  South  west  at  Evening,  the  day  closing 
more  warm  but  still  cool  with  stronger  indications  of  Rain. 

Dec.  30. 

Cloudy  and  looked  very  much  like  Rain  until  8  o’clock  in  the  morning  then  com¬ 
menced  breaking  away  and  was  entirely  clear  by  10  and  remained  fare  all  day. 
Wind  south  in  the  morning.  North  west  in  the  Evening.  Slight  frease  at  night 
not  so  hard  as  it  has  been  for  some  time.  Saw  the  new  Moon. 

Dec.  31. 

Cloudy  a  little  all  the  morning,  weather  moderate,  wind  west,  fire  comfortable. 
Cloudy  late  in  the  Evening  in  detached  parcels  and  hazy  in  the  intervils  looks 
something  like  rain.  Commenced  getting  timber  for  saw  mill  yesterday. 

1846 
Jan.  1. 

Cloudy  in  the  morning  with  a  small  sprinkle  of  rain  just  before  sunup,  about  8 
appeared  disposed  to  clear  off  with  intervils  of  sunshine  and  clouds  until  about  12 
after  which  the  clouds  increased  and  late  in  the  Evening  several  little  Sprinkles  of 
rain  and  enough  at  sunset  to  wet  clothes. 

Jan.  3. 

Cloudy  all  the  morning  until  about  11  o’clock  then  cleared  off  and  weather  some¬ 
what  colder  wind  light  and  from  the  west.  Two  hands  cut  old  logs,  two  of  the 
oxen  lame,  Bully  and  Mink. 

Jan.  5. 

Cloudy  a  little  early  in  the  morning.  Cleared  up  about  10  o’clock  clouded  up  again 
about  12  and  commenced  raining  about  2  or  3  o’clock,  increased  lightly  until  night 
and  then  set  in  for  a  regular  shower.  Sanders  came  to  commence  working  on  the 
saw  mill. 
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Jan.  6. 

Rained  all  the  night  last  night.  Creekfull  in  the  morning.  Ceased  raining  about 
10  o’clock  but  still  cloudy  but  has  the  appearance  of  clearing  off. 

Jan.  7. 

Cloudy  some  in  the  morning  but  soon  cleared  off  and  was  a  beautiful  day.  Com¬ 
menced  opening  the  lower  cut  of  the  mill  race. 

Jan.  20. 

Henry  returned  from  Eufaula  after  delivering  four  bales  of  cotton. 

Jan.  26. 

Opened  the  new  Mill  Race  and  bought  McIntosh’s  hogs  at  $1:25  Each. 

Jan.  30. 

Planted  Cale,  Cabage  &  Peas.  Waggon  Returned  from  Eufaula  from  hailing  the 
Last  Cotton.  61  Bales.  Commenced  Raising  for  the  new  saw.  Went  fishing  at 
night.  Caught  some  fine  Trout. 

Feb.  1. 

Sunday  clear  all  day. 

Feb.  2. 

Clear  all  day.  Considerable  frost,  finished  raising  the  water  house  for  new  saw. 
Planted  Peas  &  Beets.  Oats  came  up.  An  Elegant  Stand. 

Feb.  3. 

Clear  all  day. 

Feb.  4. 

Clear. 

Feb.  5. 

Flenry  Started  to  Georgia  after  Susana,  Temperance  and  children  in  Sanders 
waggon  &  4  Mules. 

Feb.  6. 

Rained  all  Day.  Race  Broke  .about  8  feet. 

Feb.  7. 

Cloudy  without  Rain.  Mended  the  Race  and  commenced  grinding  by  10  in  the 
morning.  Green  ran  away  in  the  Evening. 

Feb.  8. 

Sabbath  Cloudy  &  Rain  late  in  the  Evening.  Old  Mr.  Bryan  &  Lady  suped  with  us. 
Feb.  9. 

Cloudy  in  the  Morning  Clear  the  balance  of  the  day.  Green  came  home  yesterday 
and  was  drubbed  severely  today. 

Feb.  10. 

Brother  Jefferson  and  family  came  late  in  the  Evening. 
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Feb.  11. 

Brother  &  Family  went  to  John  F  Rivers  to  spend  the  night. 

Feb.  13. 

Creek  high. 

Feb.  14. 

Misting  this  morning  and  I  have  the  back  ache. 

Feb.  15. 

Sunday.  Brother  &  Family  left  for  Georgia.  We  visited  old  Mr.  Byan  Streater. 
Mill  Broke  on  the  13. 

Feb.  21. 

Cold.  Ice,  cloudy.  Wind  rather  high.  Commenced  Bedding  Cotton  Land  and 
manuring  with  cottonseed  &  2  furrows  together.  Mr.  Jones  started  for  Georgia. 

Feb.  25. 

Henry  returned  with  Susan  &  Tempy  from  Georgia  without  accident.  Finished 
raising  the  saw  mill. 

March  1. 

Mr.  Jones  Returned  after  night  from  Georgia,  absent  9  days. 

March  2. 

Cloudy  &  cold  all  day  wind  North  Bedded  Potatoes  &  Set  out  Cabage  plants  at 
the  house. 

March  3. 

Cloudy  Early  this  morning.  Cleared  off  about  8  then  clear  and  pleasant  all  day. 
Commenced  planting  corn  at  the  plantation  in  the  field  East  of  the  mill  pond 
adjoining  the  Sanders  field,  ground  Rather  Wet. 

March  4. 

Stoped  planting  corn  this  morning.  Ground  too  wet  in  the  upper  part.  Bedded 
the  potatoes  at  the  old  mill.  Planted  Beans,  Peas,  Squashes  &  Watermellons  in 
the  garden.  Clear  all  day.  pleasant  weather.  Manured  the  corn  with  cottonseed. 

March  5. 

Clear  &  pleasant.  Circle  Round  the  moon  at  night.  Hugh  walked  to  the  Mill 
and  Back. 

March  11. 

Cloudy  all  day.  Misted  a  little  just  at  night.  Did  not  start  the  saw  as  expected. 
A.  Fraser  was  at  the  mill  and  him  and  Myself  apportioned  the  hands  for  Road  duty. 

March  12. 

Clear  most  of  the  day.  Clouded  up  late  in  the  Evening,  little  Rain  at  night  with 
considerable  Thunder  &  Lightning.  Started  the  Saw  about  2  o’clock  and  it  done 
first  Rate.  Commenced  with  a  new  Saw. 
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March  13. 

Julia  &  Tempy  Sick. 

March  15. 

Sabbath  Clear  &  Cool,  wind  N.  W.  all  the  sick  negroes  appear  to  be  well.  I  went 
to  the  Hurricane  to  preaching.  John  Davis  preached. 

March  19. 

Ordered  Bacon  &  Molasses  from  New  Orleans.  Cotton  shiped  to  Apalachicola. 
Returned  home  from  Eufaula  late  in  the  Evening. 

March  20. 

Cloudy  all  day  Except  an  hour  or  two  and  a  small  shower  in  the  Evening.  We 
visited  old  Mr.  Bryan  and  Lady.  L.  S.  Smith  paid  25  dollars  on  act.  of  1845. 

March  21. 

Let  the  Bridge  at  Battle’s  plantation.  $6 74.  W.  M.  Bethune,  J.  F.  Rivers  and 
myself  Commissioners. 

March  22. 

Clear  in  the  morning.  Thunder  in  the  Evening.  Small  rain  after  night.  Went  to 
Bethune’s,  all  of  us. 

March  24. 

Pea  blooms  day  before  yesterday. 

March  29. 

T.  J.  Florence  spent  the  day  with  us.  D,  Blakey  and  R.  Bryan  came  in  the  Evening. 
April  6. 

Carther  worked  on  the  gristmill. 

April  11. 

Election  for  Justice  of  the  peace  at  Spring  hill.  Stewart  was  elected  without 
opposition. 

April  17. 

Dined  at  Milton  Streators. 

April  19. 

Sabbath  Sunshine  ,and  clear.  No  Rain. 

April  23. 

Strawberries  and  cream  today  for  dinner. 

April  24. 

Went  to  Eufaula  and  Back.  Bought  Hugh  and  Wallace  Straw  hats,  Becky  a  Dress 
and  Jones  two  pairs  of  Shoes. 

Aaron  with  2  yoke  of  Oxen  and  waggon  has  been  hawling  Rails  for  Philip  Sanders 
Newground  today  and  yesterday. 
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April  25. 

Sunshine  and  Rain.  Commenced  raining  about  Noon.  Finished  plowing  corn  and 
Planted  Welbourne  Cotton. 

April  26. 

Sunday  cleared  off  and  looked  like  it  would  be  fair  weather. 

April  27. 

Clear  in  the  morning.  Commenced  raining  late  in  the  Evening,  then  Rained  very 
hard  about  10  at  night  with  a  great  deal  of  thunder  and  lightning.  Creek  much 
fuller  than  it  has  been  for  a  long  time.  Sent  8  plows  to  Sanders  to  plow  and  Plant 
his  Newground.  F.  Robinson  of  Eufaula  brought  my  Package  of  money,  $1532.96. 

April  29. 

Commenced  planting  Cotton  in  the  Sanders  field  at  the  gate  after  dinner. 

April  30. 

Commenced  chopping  cotton.  The  other  four  plows  came  home  from  P.  Saunders. 
Two  plows  did  not  come  home  as  expected. 

May  1. 

No  Rain  today.  Had  Irish  potatoes  for  dinner  for  the  first  time.  The  other  plows 
came  home  from  Saunders  about  12  or  1  o’clock.  Dug  the  ditch  below  the  mill 
to  keep  water  out  of  Streaters  field. 

May  10. 

Sunday  clear  without  a  cloud.  Rather  cool.  Went  to  preaching  at  Bethune’s. 
Graves  preached. 

May  14. 

Returned  home  with  Esqr.  Drewry  in  company,  about  dark,  near  53  miles.  Walked 
my  horse  all  the  way. 

May  16. 

Sent  the  waggon  to  Eufaula  after  Provisions. 

May  22. 

Catherine  and  Esqr.  Drewry  went  to  Esqr.  Bethune’s  after  Dinner. 

May  24. 

Sabbath  clear  all  day.  Went  to  the  Hurricane  to  preaching,  old  Mr.  Bryan  took 
dinner  with  us  today.  Gave  the  negroes  flour. 

May  29. 

No  Rain.  Returned  from  Town,  waggon  got  home  after  Supper.  749  Pounds  sides 
2  Barrels  Molasses,  barrel  Flour,  Negroes  a  good  bale  of  Oznaburgs,  &c.  &c. 

May  30. 

No  Rain.  Went  to  Election  for  Capt.  at  Spring  Hill.  A  Stark  elected. 

June  2. 

Mill  crowded,  grinding  from  75  to  100  Bushels  per  day. 
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June  8. 

Rain  nearly  all  night  last  night  and  all  day  very  hard.  Creek  fuller  than  it  has 
been  for  2  years  by  iy2  feet.  Mill  broke,  plantation  under  a  foot  of  water,  land 
very  wet  and  washed  a  good  deal. 

June  9. 

Creek  too  full  to  grind  much,  water  last  night  nearly  over  the  main  shaft,  but 
done  no  damage. 

[The  diary  continues  with  its  daily  record  of  planting,  plowing  and  milling. 
An  entry  on  June  21:  Catharine,  Hugh  and  Wallace  went  to  Esqr.  Bethunes.  Later 
entries  concern  the  illnesses  of  the  servants  and  the  plantation  hands — some  of 
them  laid  up  with  pains  in  the  arms  and  shoulders  and  with  "Bowel  complaint.” 
But  the  family  went  on  Sunday  in  that  June  month  to  see  the  Florences  and  the 
Streaters,  Fletcher  and  Mr.  Rivers  and  Mr.  Bethune  took  a  look  at  the  bridge  at 
Dr.  Cullen  Battle’s  plantation.  The  mill  was  crowded  with  work,  and  mill  stones 
had  to  be  bought  in  Eufaula,  and  loaded  on  the  wagons.  Then  a  July  entry:  The 
mules  were  taken  sick  with  colic  and  one  of  them  was  stabbed  in  the  flank  to  let 
out  the  wind,  and  after  "getting  better,  died.”  "They  reached  Spring  Hill  at  11 
o’clock  without  further  accident.”  There  are  the  entries  regarding  the  family. 
Catharine  and  Hugh  and  Wallace  pay  a  visit  at  the  Bryan’s,  and  at  Esqr.  Bethunes 
and  stopped  a  little  at  F.  R.  Rivers  on  their  return,  the  mill  crowded  with  work, 
going  almost  night  and  day.] 

July  4. 

Rain,  very  little  in  the  morning.  Gave  the  Negroes  a  barbecue. 

July  12. 

Sunday.  Went  to  preaching  at  the  Hurricane,  left  Wallace  at  home.  Blakeley  took 
dinner  with  us. 

July  15. 

Mike  and  Fed  taken  sick  yesterday  evening.  Not  much  the  matter. 

July  16. 

Isaac  &  Jack  laid  up.  Not  much  the  matter.  Mike  took  Tarter  and  Salts  &  was 
operated  on  rather  much,  but  said  he  was  better  but  weak.  Fed  took  Salts  &  Spirits 
of  Turpentine  in  pepper  tea,  Isaac  and  Jack  the  same.  Wallace  quite  unwell,  sup¬ 
pose  it  is  worms,  also  a  bad  Bowel  complaint,  gave  him  Oil  &  Paregorick  last 
night.  Sent  for  Old  Lady  Bryan  and  She  staid  all  night. 

July  23. 

Hogs  have  been  getting  in  the  corn. 

July  25. 

Water  low  at  the  mill.  A  Fraser  &  wife,  T.  J.  Florence  &  wife  &  child,  J.  Florence, 
O.  Florence,  E.  Fraser  &  Hugh  dined  with  us.  Finished  working  the  road  after 
five  days  work. 
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July  31. 

No  rain  until  just  at  night,  then  a  light  Sprinkle.  Welbourn  started  to  Stewart 
County,  Ga.  before  day  this  morning.  Sanders  and  myself  went  down  to  the  mill 
after  Supper  last  night.  Set  up  nearly  all  night — grinding. 

August  1 . 

Rain  about  3  o’clock  and  a  little  at  night,  working  the  Road  from  the  mill  to 
Browders  Bridge.  Cotton  doing  well,  prospect  good  for  80  Bales  if  it  holds  good. 

August  3. 

Election  for  county  officers.  Commenced  hailing  manure. 

August  7. 

Hard  Rain.  Wallace  had  a  chill  yesterday.  Not  very  sick. 

August  9. 

Sunday.  Wallace  quite  sick.  Catharine  had  a  chill  and  some  fever,  not  a  great 
deal,  fever  went  off  in  the  afternoon,  early. 

August  10. 

Wallace  had  a  chill  about  sunup,  not  very  hard,  fever  off  by  noon  or  before,  gave 
Wallace  calomel  and  Rhubarb. 

August  12. 

No  Rain.  Wallace  missed  his  chill.  Catharine  took  Calomel  15grs  &  30  granes 
Ruharb,  commenced  at  10  and  took  the  last  at  2  o  clock.  B.  Martin  and  Martin 
Kolb,  jr.  came  to  my  house  night  before  last.  William  Drewry  came  this  morning 
about  10. 

August  15. 

Catharine  Missed  her  chil  and  is  quite  well.  No  Rain.  Wallace  well. 

[In  the  early  autumn  of  that  year,  Fletcher  recorded  in  his  diary  the  first  entry 
regarding  the  building  of  the  church  at  Spring  Hill.] 

Oct.  1 . 

No  Rain.  Subscribers  to  the  building  of  a  Methodist  Meeting  House  at  Spring 
Hill  met  at  the  same  place  and  appointed  W.  M.  Bethune  John  F.  Rivers  L.  S. 
Smith  J.  P.  Maddox  and  Myself  Commissioners  for  the  building  of  the  same. 

Had  picked  out  to  night. 

Oct.  2. 

No  Rain,  wind  rather  high.  Water  at  mill  very  low  Mr.  Rivers  &  Dr.  Jones  dined 
with  us  yesterday  and  I  am  much  Better  of  a  cold  that  I  have  had  for  the  last  four 
or  five  days.  And  all  the  family  is  well  as  they  have  been  generally. 

Oct.  4. 

Sabbath.  No  Rain,  went  to  preaching  yesterday.  Mr.  Arnold  tryed  to  preach. 
Made  a  Failure. 

Oct.  6. 

No  Rain.  Quite  unwell.  Bad  cold. 
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Oct  7. 

No  Rain. 

Oct.  8. 

No  Rain,  went  to  Eufaula. 

Oct.  9. 

No  Rain.  Came  home  from  Eufaula.  Quite  unwell. 

Oct.  10. 

Went  to  the  plantation  and  mill. 

Oct.  11. 

Sunday  Rain.  Several  of  the  Negroes  went  without  leave  to  peassant’s  Corn- 
shucking. 

Oct.  12. 

Rain  a  little.  Worse  off  than  yesterday.  Took  a  dose  of  Rhuharb  pills  at  night. 
Oct.  14. 

Charity  has  a  Boy  child.  Old  Lady  Bryan  officiated.  I  took  a  dose  of  Calomel  & 
Rhubarb  at  night. 

Oct.  16. 

No  Rain.  Sister  Alzada  and  family  came  on  their  way  to  Texas  last  night.  Mrs. 
Bethune  and  Miss  Cornelia  Bethune  spent  the  day  with  us  and  I  feel  some  better, 
not  much. 

Oct.  17. 

No  Rain,  had  the  carriage  brought  from  Eufaula  after  being  painted  the  second 
time  by  Mr.  Berasey.  Bad  Painter.  Several  of  the  Negroes  went  to  Maddox  to 
shuck  his  corn  to  night. 

Oct.  19. 

Frost  this  morning  the  first. Mrs.  Kolb  &  Family  left  this  morning  for  Texas. 

Left  Minerva  and  her  three  children.  Mr.  L.  S.  Smith  and  Lady  paid  us  a  visit 
in  the  Evening. 

Oct.  31. 

Rained  a  good  season  last  night.  I  did  not  let  the  Building  of  the  Church  at 
Spring  Hill  as  per  advertisement. 

Nov.  1. 

No  Rain.  Foggy  in  the  morning  and  a  little  Rain  late  in  the  Evening. 

Clear.  I  have  gotten  up  again  though  not  well. 

Nov.  3. 

Cloudy  this  morning.  Jones  died  last  night  about  1  o’clock.  Inflamation  of  Lungs. 
Nov.  4. 

No  Rain.  Gathered  Sanders  corn.  Mrs.  Lee  and  son  spent  the  Evening  with  us. 
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Nov.  8. 

Sabbath.  No  Rain.  Dr.  Upshaw  came  to  see  Jess  day  before  yesterday  &  Lomax 
and  Dr.  Jones  spent  the  Evening  of  the  same  day  with  us.  Catharine  went  to 
church  today  at  Esqr.  Bethunes  Church  and  Esqr.  Drewry  and  Lady  and  Coreen 
came  about  1  o’clock. 

Nov.  9. 

No  Rain.  Old  man  Bryan  &  Lady  spent  the  Evening  and  took  Supper. 

Nov.  10. 

No  Rain,  C.  Bryan  and  P.  Sanders  took  Breakfast,  going  after  walnut  wood,  carried 
Wilbourne  with  them.  Esqr.  Bethune  &  Lady  and  J.  F.  Rivers  &  Lady  spent  the 
Evening. 

Nov.  12. 

No  Rain.  T.  J.  Florence  Spent  the  Evening. 

Nov.  13. 

Miss  D.  Cook  Spent  the  Evening.  Jess  still  likely  to  die. 

Nov.  15. 

Jess  died  at  dark  and  never  complained  all  through  his  sickness  of  15  days  nor 
wanted  to  Eat  until  the  last  day  and  that  morning  I  thought  him  better  and  he 
said  he  was  better. 


Nov.  1 6. 


It  was  today  that  Jess  died. 

[The  last  entry  in  the  diary  for  the  year  1846  is  significant  as  it  may  have 
presaged  the  highly  important  entry  of  the  New  Year.] 


December  25.  1846. 

Old  Lady  Bryan,  Mrs.  Ryley,  Miss  M.  Bethune  and  Miss  Allen  paid  us  a  visit 
this  evening. 

[1847] 

January  1. 

Catherine  was  brought  to  bed  last  night  a  large  boy  St.  George  Legare  born  about 
1  in  the  morning  this  morning. 

[The  complete  diary  of  John  Fletcher  Comer  has  not  been  located.  The 
portion  of  it  which  this  volume  preserves  is  probably  only  a  fragment,  which  is 
now  in  possession  of  his  great-granddaughter,  Mrs.  Martine  Comer  McKenzie.  It 
was  given  to  her  by  her  great  aunt,  Mrs.  Edward  Trippe  Comer.  This  fragment 
continues  from  the  date  of  the  birth  of  St.  George  Legare  Comer,  on  New  Year  s 
Day,  1847,  until  June  2,  of  that  year.  A  few  important  entries  bear  directly  on  the 
events  of  that  year.  It  seem  certain  that  the  church  at  Spring  Hill  was  completed.] 


DIARY 


Jan.  13. 

Bought  3  kegs  of  Nails.  Cost  21  Dollars.  Esqr.  Bethune  brought  my  things  from 
EufauLa. 
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Jan.  20. 

Cut  logs  in  the  plantation  &  plowded  a  part  of  the  day  all  bad  &  disagreeable  work. 
Jan.  22. 

Quite  cold.  Ice.  Rolled  logs  all  day  with  8  hands. 

Jan.  23. 

Grist  mill  had  ,as  much  as  it  could  do  after  9  o’clock.  Did  not  saw  after  that. 
Jan.  28. 

No  Rain.  Commenced  getting  timber  for  church  &  got  nearly  10  Stick. 

Jan.  29. 

Rained  Heavy  last  night.  Martin  and  myself  made  last  night  ring  and  Staple  for 
ox  yoke. 

Jan.  30. 

Quite  clear  &  cool,  finished  getting  timber  for  church  Mill  pressed  with  work  so 
much  that  the  saw  does  but  little. 

Feb.  3. 

Set  up  a  coal  kiln. 

Feb.  4. 

Put  up  Stove  in  Mill  house.  Stove  cost  $17,16.  Cutting  small  ditch  in  the  hog- 
wallow  w.  of  Mill.  Some  of  the  hands  cutting  and  some  Splitting  Rails,  Some 
plowing. 

Feb.  7. 

Sabbath.  Rained  a  little  last  night.  B.  L.  Seabrook  staid  all  night.  Bought  the 
land  between  me  ,and  J.  Cobb  at  2l/2  dollars  on  80  acres  and  of  the  same  at  2 
dollars  from  John  Gill  Shorter,  supposed  by  the  nabours  to  be  a  good  trade,  cant 
say  myself. 

Feb.  10. 

Squr.  Bethune’s  boy  brought  back  from  Eufaula  2  axes,  Small  Barrel  Sugar  & 
Packett  Coffee  (Javy)  this  morning. 

Feb.  12. 

Ground  frozen  and  ice  plenty  this  morning.  Aaron  cutting  and  Hailing  wood  out 
of  Rivers  newground  to  kiln,  dry  plank  for  Sanders  house  and  the  Church. 

Feb.  18. 

Aaron  moved  Sanders  work  bench. 

Feb.  20. 

Bargained  for  land  south  of  the  field  at  the  house  with  Judge  Barry  at  2  dollars 
per  acre. 

Feb.  22. 

Becky  taken  sick  today,  Supposed  to  be  bad  cold.  She  was  up  nearly  all  night 
before  quilting  and  frolicking.  Killed  the  old  sow  at  the  mill,  130  pounds. 
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Feb.  24. 

Becky  appeared  to  be  better  this  morning,  but  much  worse  after  12  o’clock.  Sent 
for  Dr.  Upshaw.  Advised  Blistering  and  Calomel  &  Dovers  powders.  Returned  at 
night.  Bled  &  put  on  Blister  after  Supper.  Still  continued  to  complain.  Sent  about 
3  hours  before  day  after  Drs.  Jones  and  Pope.  Drs.  Jones  and  Pope  came  to  Break¬ 
fast  and  gave  Calomel  &  Dovers  and  said  the  course  persued  was  right. 

Feb.  25. 

Becky  still  worse  and  I  think  quite  dangerous.  Dr.  Jones  came  back  again  this 
evening  and  staid  all  night. 

Feb.  26. 

Cant  discover  any  material  change  in  Becky,  if  any. 

Feb.  28. 

Becky  appears  to  be  on  a  stand  &  as  low  as  can  be. 

March  2. 

Becky  is  better  a  little  today.  Gave  her  a  course  of  Calomel  and  [illegible]  with 
Quinine,  Ginger  and  Cloves. 

March  3. 

Becky  considerably  better.  Dr.  Jones  Staid  last  night,  left  about  2  o’clock  and  said 
it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  come  back.  By  Buck  steer  died  yesterday. 

March  10. 

No  Rain.  Martin  thinks  there  will  be  a  stand  of  corn.  All  .hands  in  new  ground. 
Aaron  hailing  stocks  and  Lumber  to  Spring  Hill  Church. 

March  13. 

Dr.  Ousley  attempted  to  draw  one  of  my  teeth  &  Broke  it  off,  hurt  very  bad. 
March  15. 

Catharine  had  an  ague  and  took  Rhubarb  and  Calomel. 

March  23. 

Sanders  commenced  working  on  the  Church  yesterday  morning. 

March  30. 

Had  .about  1200  Shingles  burned  last  night. 

Catharine,  Hugh,  Wallace  and  St.  George  &  Beck  Spent  the  day  with  Mrs.  Rivers. 
March  31. 

Raised  the  Church.  6  hands.  Cobb  &  Maddox  helped.  Commenced  covering. 
April  1. 

All  hands  working  on  the  road.  Capt.  Long  Overseer. 

April  2. 

Hands  still  working  on  Road. 
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April  3. 

Finished  working  Road  yesterday. 

Henry  fainted  in  new  ground  at  his  plow — 8  o’clock  in  the  morning,  broke  out 
all  over  in  lumps  or  bumps  size  of  a  butter  bean  and  immoderate  itching.  Had 
swimming  all  day  so  that  he  could  not  work,  gave  Salt  &  Pepper  &  Sassafras  tea  & 
Rubbed  with  Salt  and  vinegar  in  the  Evening  &  Passley  &  cream  stewed  down  to 
a  salve  at  night. 

Sabbath 
April  4. 

Henry  better,  does  not  complain  of  any  Diziness  in  his  head.  Pulse  good,  rather 
slow  yesterday  &  feeble. 

April  13. 

Aaron  hauled  weatherboarding  to  Spring  Hill  for  church. 

April  14. 

Aaron  hauled  weatherboarding  to  Spring  Hill  for  Church. 

April  23. 

No  Rain,  Went  to  Eufaula.  Cotton  sold  for  10  and  7-8  at  Apalachicola. 

April  24. 

Returned  from  Eufaula.  Brought  Barrel  of  Molasses  &  Box  Tobacco  &  22  Palm- 
leaf  Hats. 

May  11. 

Returned  from  Georgia  about  Sundown.  Horse  considerably  Worsted. 

May  12. 

Went  to  see  how  Sanders  came  on  with  the  Church. 

May  13. 

Gave  in  Tax  for  Self  and  Martin.  Maj  Lee  Robinson  &  Lady  spent  the  evening. 
May  19. 

Aaron  hauled  benches  for  the  Church. 

May  23. 

Catharine  and  I  went  to  Sanders  this  morning,  his  little  boy  very  sick  (Worms) 
May  26. 

Rain  almost  every  day.  Sanders  little  boy  died  this  morning  about  daybreak. 
Buried  him  in  the  Evening.  I  made  the  Coffin.  Mike  dressed  the  Lumber. 

May  28. 

Rain  in  the  morning.  Went  to  Eufaula. 

May  29. 

Stayed  at  E.  B.  Young’s  all  night.  Came  home  today. 

June  2. 

Plantation  very  wet. 

Cotton  Looks  like  it  has  started  to  grow  a  little  and  but  little.  The  worst  prospect 
I  ever  had  for  this  date. 
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ACT  TO  INCORPORATE  THE  VILLAGE  OF  SPRING  HILL  (1854) 

Section  I.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Ala.  in  General  Assembly  convened,  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  Act, 
it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  to  sell  spiritous  liquor  of  ,any  kind  in  the 
village  of  Spring  Hill,  in  the  county  of  Barbour,  or  within  one  mile  of  the  church 
in  said  village. 

Section  2.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  any  regular  licensed  physician  who  may 
reside  in  said  limits  may,  by  producing  his  license  to  the  judge  of  probate  and 
taking  and  subscribing  the  following  oath,  sell  for  medical  purposes: 

"I,  A.  B.  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  not  sell  spirituous  liquors  of  any 
kind,  except  for  medicinal  purposes,  and  under  the  prescription  of  myself  or 
the  prescription  of  some  other  regular  physician.  .  .” 

Sec.  3.  Be  it  further  enacted  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  judge  of  probate  to 
issue  a  license  to  all  regular  physicians  who  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  and  pay  over  to  the  said  judge  of  probate  the  sum  of  five  dollars 
as  a  State  tax. 

Sec.  4.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  persons  who  shall  violate  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  and  being  thereof  convicted  upon  indictment  shall  be  fined  not  less 
than  fifty  dollars  for  every  conviction — one  half  to  the  informant  ,and  the 
other  to  the  State. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  laws  and  parts  of  laws  conflicting  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed;  Provided 
that  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  any  person  who  may  now 
have  a  license  to  sell  spirituous  liquors  at  said  place  until  the  expiration  of 
the  term  of  license. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  CLEMENT  CLAIBORNE  CLAY’S  FAREWELL 
ADDRESS  IN  THE  U.  S.  SENATE  WHEN  ALABAMA 
WITHDREW  FROM  THE  UNION 

"I  rise  to  announce,  in  behalf  of  my  colleague  and  myself,  that  the  people  of 
Alahama,  assembled  in  convention  at  their  capital  on  the  11th  of  this  month,  have 
adopted  an  ordinance  whereby  they  withdraw  from  the  Union,  formed  under  a 
compact  styled  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  resume  the  powers  delegated 
to  it,  and  assume  their  separate  station  as  a  sovereign  and  independent  people. 
This  is  the  act,  not  of  faction  or  of  party,  but  of  the  people.  True,  there  is  a 
respectable  minority  of  that  convention  who  opposed  this  act,  not  because  they 
desired  to  preserve  the  Union,  but  because  they  wished  to  secure  the  cooperation 
of  all,  or  of  a  majority,  of  the  Southern  or  of  the  planting  States.  There  are  many 
cooperationists,  but  I  think  not  one  unionist  in  the  convention;  all  are  in  favor  of 
withdrawing  from  the  Union.  I  am  therefore  warranted  in  saying  that  this  is  the 
act  of  the  freemen  of  Alabama. 

"In  making  this  momentous  step,  they  have  not  acted  hastily  or  unadvisedly. 
It  is  not  the  eruption  of  sudden,  spasmodic,  and  violent  passion.  It  is  the  con¬ 
clusion  they  have  reached  after  years  of  bitter  experience  of  enmity,  injustice,  and 
injury,  at  the  hands  of  their  northern  brethren;  after  long  and  painful  reflection; 
after  anxious  debate  and  solemn  deliberation;  and  after  argument,  persuasion,  and 
entreaty  have  failed  to  secure  them  their  constitutional  rights.  Instead  of  causing 
surprise  and  incurring  censure,  it  is  rather  a  matter  of  amazement,  if  not  reproach, 
that  they  have  endured  so  much  and  so  long,  and  have  deferred  this  act  of  self- 
defense  until  today.  .  .  . 

"The  platform  of  the  Republican  party  of  1856  and  I860  we  regard  as  a 
libel  upon  the  character  and  a  declaration  of  war  against  the  lives  and  property  of 
the  southern  people.  No  bitterer  or  more  offensive  calumny  could  be  uttered 
against  them  than  is  expressed  in  denouncing  their  system,  of  slavery  and  polygamy 
as  ’twin  relics  of  barbarism.’  It  not  only  reproaches  us  as  unchristian  and 
heathenish,  but  imputes  a  sin  and  a  crime  deserving  universal  scorn  and  universal 
enmity.  No  sentiment  is  more  insulting  or  more  hostile  to  our  domestic  tran¬ 
quillity,  to  our  social  order,  and  our  social  existence,  than  is  contained  in  the 
declaration  that  our  negroes  are  entitled  to  liberty  and  equality  with  the  white  man. 
It  is  in  spirit,  if  not  effect,  as  strong  an  incitement  and  invocation  to  servile  insur¬ 
rection,  to  murder,  arson,  and  other  crimes,  as  any  to  be  found  in  abolition 
literature. 

"And  to  aggravate  the  insult  which  is  offered  us  in  demanding  equality  with 
us  for  our  slaves,  the  same  platform  denies  us  equality  with  northern  white  men 
or  free  negroes,  and  brands  us  as  an  inferior  race,  by  pledging  the  Republican 
party  to  resist  our  entrance  into  the  Territories  with  our  slaves,  or  the  extension  of 
slavery,  which — as  its  founders  and  leaders  truly  assert — must  and  will  affect  its 
extermination.  To  crown  the  climax  of  insult  to  our  feelings  and  menace  of  our 
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rights,  this  party  nominated  to  the  Presidency  a  man  who  not  only  indorses  the 
platform,  but  promises,  in  his  zealous  support  of  its  principles,  to  disregard  the 
judgments  of  your  courts,  the  obligations  of  your  Constitution,  and  the  require¬ 
ments  of  his  official  oath,  by  approving  any  bill  prohibiting  slavery  in  the  Terri¬ 
tories  of  the  United  States. 

"A  large  majority  of  the  northern  people  have  declared  at  the  ballot-box  their 
approval  of  the  platform  and  the  candidate's  of  that  party  in  the  late  presidential 
election.  Thus,  by  the  solemn  verdict  of  the  people  of  the  North,  the  slaveholding 
communities  of  the  South  are  'outlawed,  branded  with  ignominy,  consigned  to 
execration,  and  ultimate  destruction.’  ” 


JOHN  WITHERS  CLAY 

John  Withers  Clay,  publisher  and  editor,  was  born  January  11,  1820,  at 
Huntsville,  and  died  March  29,  1896,  at  Huntsville;  son  of  Clement  Comer  and 
Susanna  CLaiborne  (Withers)  Clay  {q.v.),  brother  of  Clement  Claiborne  Clay 
( q.v .).  He  received  his  preliminary  education  from  Old  Green  Academy  at  Hunts¬ 
ville;  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Alabama,  A.B.,  when  he  was  seventeen 
years  of  age;  and  from  the  University  of  Virginia,  A.M.,  four  years  later.  He  was 
the  first  graduate  who  lived  outside  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  to  receive  the  master’s 
degree  at  that  university.  While  he  was  a  student  there,  his  brother,  Senator 
Clement  Claiborne  Clay,  who  was  studying  for  his  bachelor’s  degree,  temporarily 
lost  his  eyesight.  Mr.  Clay  tutored  him  successfully,  until  Senator  Clay  received 
the  degree  with  high  honors.  He  practiced  law  for  two  years  with  his  father,  Gov. 
Clay;  then  became  editor  of  the  Huntsville  Democrat.  He  edited  that  paper  foi 
forty  years,  during  which  time  it  was  first  a  daily  and  later  a  weekly  newspaper. 
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BRAXTON  BRAGG  COMER’S  SPEECH  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
SENATE  URGING  REFORMS  IN  THE  COTTON  EXCHANGES 
[Reported  in  The  Congressional  Record,  March  25,  1920.] 

Governor  Comer  was  appointed  to  the  United  States  Senate  by  Governor 
Thomas  Kilby,  following  the  death  of  the  elder  Senator  John  Hollis  Bankhead,  of 
Alabama.  During  the  comparatively  brief  service  of  Senator  Comer  in  the  Senate, 
he  introduced  an  Amendment  to  the  Cotton  Futures  Act  requiring  that  one-half 
of  the  cotton  that  was  delivered  on  any  future  contract  be  middling  or  better 
in  grade.  The  Amendment,  which  was  designed  to  correct  a  long  recognized  evil, 
received  the  strongest  endorsement  from  Farmers’  Unions  in  every  section  of  the 
South.  The  leading  producers  urged  its  passage  and  commendatory  letters  reached 
the  Senator  from  the  representatives  of  that  great  mass  of  farmers  anxious  for 
reforms  in  the  cotton  exchanges. 

Mr.  Comer.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  the  following  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  Secretary  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Assistant  Secretary.  Add  after  the  word  "legislation,”  on  page  90,  line  25, 
the  following: 

That  hereafter  each  lot  of  cotton  classified  as  tenderable  in  whole  or  in  part  on  a 
section  5  contract  of  said  act  as  amended,  shall  give  to  the  buyer  the  right  to 
demand  that  one-half  of  the  contract  shall  be  delivered  in  the  official  cotton 
standard  grades  of  the  United  States  from  the  grades  of  middling  fair,  strict  good 
middling,  good  middling,  strict  middling,  and  middling,  and  that  the  seller  shall 
have  the  option  of  delivering  the  other  half  of  said  contract  from  any  of  the 
official  cotton  standard  grades  as  established  in  said  act. 

Mr.  Comer.  Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  offered  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
cotton  contractors  on  exchanges  protection  in  delivery.  As  it  is  now,  there  are 
10  different  grades  of  cotton  delivered  under  contract — low  middling,  strict  low 
middling,  middling,  good  middling,  strict  good  middling,  and  middling  fair — and 
the  colored  grades,  strict  middling  tinges,  good  middling  tinges,  and  good  mid¬ 
dling  yellow  stained. 

In  the  contract  as  at  present  written  the  seller  has  from  the  25th  of  the  preceding 
month  to  the  end  of  the  succeeding  month  to  tender  delivery,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  name  the  date  at  which  he  will  deliver  under  the  contract.  He  has  no  special 
date  except  within  that  time.  In  addition  to  that  the  seller  has  the  option  of 
delivering  ,any  one  of  these  grades,  or  any  two  of  them,  any  three  of  them,  or  any 
combination  of  them;  the  buyer  having  to  take  just  what  is  offered  him  within  that 
time,  at  the  time  it  is  offered  him. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  give  the  buyer  the  one-half,  I  will  call  it;  in 
other  words,  give  him  from  middling  to  middling  fair  for  one-half  of  it,  leaving 
the  seller  to  select  from  those  grades  such  as  he  would  want  to  deliver  within  that 
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limit.  It  also  leaves  the  seller  to  deliver  the  other  50  bales,  any  part  of  the  10 

grades  that  he  wishes.  He  still  has  a  free  scope  in  the  matter. 

I  am  free  to  admit,  Mr.  President,  that  the  restrictions  ought  to  be  much  closer 
than  that.  In  other  words,  a  cotton  contract  ought  to  be  exactly  like  a  corn  contract 
or  a  wheat  contract  or  a  meat  contract.  You  can  go  and  buy  from  one  to  ten 

thousand  bushels  of  wheat,  or  from  one  to  ten  thousand  bushels  of  corn,  or  any 

quantity  of  meat,  and  they  deliver  what  you  buy.  With  cotton  it  has  been  very, 
very  different,  and  this  multiplicity  of  grades  is  the  cause  of  all  this  trouble  which 
we  have  with  the  cotton  exchanges. 

We  have  laws  governing  the  sale  of  patent  medicines.  A  patent  medicine  may  not 
be  sold  without  stating  what  are  its  contents.  Certainly  we  ought  to  have  a  law 
which  is  equivalent,  so  far  as  the  sale  of  cotton  is  concerned,  so  that  the  purchaser 
will  know  what  he  is  getting. 

The  further  statement  is  made  that  the  exchanges  saved  the  price  of  cotton  and 
consequently  the  producers  and  dealers  in  the  war  panic  of  1914.  In  1914  every 
exchange  shut  its  doors;  even  the  stock  exchange  shut  its  doors.  That  was  done  for 
self-protection,  and  it  was  right  to  do  it.  I  do  not  question  that  at  all. 

By  the  way,  I  ought  to  say  that  we  have  no  fight  against  the  exchange;  we  want 
the  exchange;  it  is  the  methods  of  the  exchange  we  are  fighting;  that  is  all,  particu¬ 
larly  the  gambling  feature  of  it. 

Prior  to  1890  the  exchanges  had  to  deliver  cotton  at  the  commercial  price.  That 
was  right;  they  ought  to  do  that  now.  All  cotton  was  delivered  at  the  commercial 
price.  If  that  were  done  now,  there  would  be  no  trouble  whatever;  but  after  1890 
the  exchange  had  a  committee  of  exchange  members  to  say  what  the  differences  in 
the  different  grades  should  be,  and  there  is  where  the  trouble  began.  Price  differ¬ 
ences  in  grades  were  so  fixed  and  differences  were  so  arranged  as  to  suit  the  specu¬ 
lators;  in  other  words,  they  reaped  the  benefit  from  the  decision  of  what  the 
differences  should  be.  That  was  the  open  charge.  Matters  got  so  bad  in  1906  there 
was  a  vast  accumulation  of  low-grade  cotton,  of  punk  cotton,  assembled,  which 
was  held  over  the  market  not  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  market,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  defeating  the  market.  That  practice  was  continued  until  it  became  a 
scandal  in  the  commercial  world.  There  were  some  60,000  or  100,000  bales  of 
punk  cotton  assembled  at  easy  exchange  points,  and  parties  holding  this  cotton 
and  selling  the  market,  ready  to  deliver  this  cotton  at  differences  made  by  them¬ 
selves,  created  fearful  conditions.  There  was  so  much  swindle  that  Congress,  by 
legislative  enactment,  restricted  the  number  of  tender, able  grades  to  21,  which 
resulted  in  the  protection  of  the  cotton  spinner.  Prior  to  this,  when  all  the  grades 
were  tenderable,  in  consequence  of  which  the  market  could  be  easily  sold  to  pieces 
and  it  was  impossible  to  make  a  reasonable  contract  on  the  exchange,  Messrs. 
Brown,  Haynes,  Patton,  and  others  formed  a  combination  to  buy  all  these  punk 
grades’  take  them  off  the  market,  and  thus  realize,  if  possible,  straight  deliveries 
of  cotton  to  be  shipped  in  from  the  spot  market  to  relieve  the  depressing  influence 
of  the  punk  cotton  held  for  the  purpose  of  depressing  the  market.  Senators  will 
recall  how  these  men  were  indicted  as  being  conspirators  to  affect  the  market.  It 
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was  the  other  crowd,  the  crowd  who  were  holding  for  speculative  purposes,  for 
purpose  of  unholy  gain,  this  accumulation  of  punk  grades  on  the  market,  who 
ought  to  have  been  indicted. 

I  confess  to  you  that  our  company  was  one  of  that  crowd.  We  bought  some  of  that 
cotton  and  took  it  off  the  market  and  manufactured  it.  We  tried  to  get  rid  of  the 
whole  thing.  Then  the  law  was  enacted  that  you  could  deliver  but  21  grades.  But 
even  in  this  it  was  found  that  the  speculators  could  still  get  together  for  the 
purpose  of  delivery  strict  and  low  middling  tinges,  yellows,  spotted,  strict  middling 
and  middling  stains,  and  so  forth,  and  with  these  depressing  the  market  so  much — 
as  much  as  5  cents  per  pound  in  a  day — that  Congress  passed  a  law  restricting  the 
variations  in  the  market  to  2  cents  per  pound  a  day.  In  other  words,  with  the  21 
grades  they  could  still  get  together  most  undesirable  cotton  and  practice  various 
stunts  on  the  market,  accomplished  by  the  power  to  deliver  cotton  the  least 
desirable  and  the  most  unspinnable. 

Speculators  could  still  supply  an  assembly  of  low-grade  cotton  that  few  could  use. 
That  is  what  they  practiced  regularly  on  the  market — instead  of  delivering  cotton 
that  was  spinnable  they  delivered  cotton  that  was  unspinnable.  When  a  dealer 
buys  a  contract  of  cotton  he  ought  to  have  a  real,  genuine  delivery  of  cotton  that 
can  be  used,  or  if  he  does  not  or  cannot  use  it  himself  that  he  can  sell.  In  the  last 
contracts  of  21  grades  this  was  impossible.  We  took  up  200  bales  of  cotton  in 
New  York  and  were  given  12  different  low  grades  on  each  contract,  and  we  had 
that  cotton  in  New  York  for  three  months  trying  to  sell  it,  but  we  could  find  no 
market  for  it.  The  only  thing  we  could  do  was  to  sell  it  back  to  the  exchange  .and 
redeliver  it.  That  is  a  totally  unfair  proposition;  and  this  is  what  we  are  trying  to 
avoid  today.  With  10  grades  they  can  still  play  the  market  .and  make  it  a  seller’s 
market.  One  half  middling  and  above  and  the  other  half  at  the  seller’s  option 
make  it  both  a  seller’s  and  a  buyer’s  market,  equal  protection  to  both.  It  is  said 
that  it  is  a  spinner’s  contract;  but  it  is  not;  it  is  a  producer’s  contract,  because  it 
protects  the  price  of  the  cotton — protects  it  so  that  the  exchange  price  will  co¬ 
ordinate  with  the  commercial  price,  that  the  price  of  spot  cotton  and  the  price  of 
exchange  cotton  will  carry  the  evidence  that  it  is  the  same  product  that  is  under 
value,  and  that  there  will  be  no  thimblerigging  of  values;  there  will  be  no  marking 
of  the  cards,  it  will  be  an  open-game  proposition,  in  which  any  business  man  can 
en£aSei  make  it  possible  that  the  exchange  price  will  be  the  equivalent  to  the  spot 
price,  so  that  a  man  any  day  can  take  up  the  newspapers  and  see  what  cotton  is 
worth,  and  that  is  more  than  the  farmers  heretofore  have  been  able  to  count  on 
and  is  exceedingly  important.  A  transaction  by  an  authorized  Government  agent 
should  be  as  clear  as  day  and  impossible  of  any  swindling  arrangement. 

Certain  interests  are  trying  as  I  have  said,  to  camouflage  the  issue.  We  get  this 
morning  the  message  to  which  I  have  referred,  copies  of  which  are  being  sent  to 
Senators.  They  are  threatening  southern  Members  of  Congress,  using  all  kinds  of 
false  statements  regarding  the  effect  of  this  amendment  on  the  interest  of  the 
farmer  and  the  interest  of  off-grade  cotton. 

Senators,  cotton  is  a  national  product;  it  is  of  national  use,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Nation  to  stand  up  and  defend  it,  and  not  to  legislate  to  the  interest  of  the 
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speculators.  It  is  the  only  agricultural  product  in  the  world  where  the  gambler’s 
interest  is  recognized  by  law.  The  measure  to  which  reference  is  made  does  not 
involve  the  destruction  of  the  exchange  at  all,  but  simply  the  destruction  of  the 
power  of  the  gambler  to  attempt  to  say  what  the  price  shall  be.  I  say  that  is 
entirely  wrong,  ,and  I  trust  that  the  Congress  will  rectify  that  situation. 

["The  value  of  the  cotton  future  markets  in  New  York  and  New  Orleans 
to  our  economy  is  largely  dependent  on  the  extent  to  which  these  markets 
reflect  the  actual  value  of  spot  cotton.  When  they  do  reflect  the  value  of  spot 
cotton  they  serve  as  a  place  where  mills  and  merchants  may  'hedge’  their 
purchases  or  sales  and  thus  obtain  a  form  of  price  insurance  at  ,a  relatively 
low  premium.  When  the  future  markets  do  not  reflect  the  value  of  spot 
cotton  they  offer  no  price  insurance  and  are  subject  to  unfair  manipulation. 
Governor  Comer  felt  that  his  amendment  would  help  keep  the  price  of 
cotton  futures  in  line  with  the  price  of  the  .actual  cotton.  After  long  debate 
and  active  opposition  from  the  exchanges,  he  was  able  to  get  his  amendment 
passed  by  the  Senate  but  it  was  killed  in  the  House  and,  therefore,  never 
became  law.  But  in  my  judgment,  the  evil  which  Governor  Comer  was 
attempting  to  correct  has  since  been  largely  corrected  by  more  accurate  class¬ 
ing  of  cotton  tendered  on  future  contracts  and  by  reforms  which  the  ex¬ 
changes  have  themselves  instigated.” — Extract  from  a  letter  from  James  Craig 
Smith,  executive  vice-president  of  Avondale  Mills.] 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT  AND  LETTERS  ON  THE  DEATH  OF 

BRAXTON  BRAGG  COMER 

Montgomery,  Ala.,  Aug.  16. — A  pall  of  gloom  was  cast  over  the  capitol 
Tuesday  as  members  of  Alabama’s  official  family  paused  to  pay  their  respects  to 
Braxton  Bragg  Comer,  former  governor,  who  died  at  his  home  in  Birmingham  late 
Monday.  Many  officials  who  served  under  Governor  Comer  are  still  connected 
with  the  state  and  praise  for  their  departed  leaders  was  heard  on  all  sides  today. 

"The  sad  intelligence  that  Governor  B.  B.  Comer  has  passed,  comes  to  me  as 
a  distinct  personal  loss,"  Governor  Graves  said,  in  a  formal  statement.  "He  was 
my  friend,  true,  loyal  and  lovable  in  all  circumstances  and  conditions. 

"The  loss  to  the  citizens  of  the  state  and  to  the  nation  is  not  to  be  estimated. 

"He  was  a  strong  character,  upright  in  his  personal  life,  sterling  in  his  business 
relations,  brave  and  courageous  in  his  political  opinions.  He  believed  in  himself 
and  did  not  hesitate  to  carry  his  views  into  action  or  have  them  enacted  into  law. 

"He  was  a  great  governor,  a  strong  senator  and  an  upstanding  and  fearless 
citizen.  He  was  true — true  unto  himself  and  unto  his  own,  unto  his  people  and 
unto  his  God." 

Governor  Comer  is  remembered  as  the  father  of  Alabama’s  educational  system 
as  it  now  exists,  and  as  the  champion  of  the  state  prohibition  laws.  When  he  be¬ 
came  governor  in  1907  ihe  found  the  state  treasury  to  contain  a  vast  .amount  of 
money  which  had  accumulated  during  the  administration  of  his  predecessor. 

The  Legislature  was  called  on  to  appropriate  funds  for  the  advancement  of 
education.  When  he  left  office  there  was  little  money  in  the  treasury  but  the  state’s 
educational  institutions  had  grown  and  were  among  the  best  in  the  South. 

A  strong  advocate  of  prohibition  .and  a  fearless  leader,  Governor  Comer,  with 
a  prohibition  Legislature,  succeeded  in  passing  a  state-wide  prohibition  law  which 
remained  on  the  state  books  until  1911.  He  did  not  quit  the  fight  and  in  1915 
saw  another  state-wide  prohibition  law  written,  a  law  that  established  prohibition 
as  the  state’s  definite  policy. — Associated  Press. 


Few  men  in  Alabama  ever  succeeded  in  so  many  ways  as  Braxton  Bragg 
Comer,  in  whose  death  Alabama  has  sustained  a  real  loss. 

As  farmer,  merchant,  manufacturer,  and  capitalist  he  blazed  his  own  broad 
road  to  success,  refusing  the  well  beaten  trails  of  his  unthinking  or  less  forceful 
fellows. 

When  he  found  in  office  a  Railroad  Commission  whose  policies  he  thought 
were  too  favorable  to  the  railroads,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  challenge  the  most  deeply 
entrenched  politicians.  He  quickly  became  the  champion  of  the  people’s  rights 
regardless  of  odds,  having  caught  the  imagination  of  the  people,  and  having  found 
the  fighting  to  his  liking,  he  made  his  way  to  chair  of  governor,  from  which  office 
he  carried  on  the  fight  through  legislatures  and  courts  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 
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He  was  a  leader  of  strong  convictions,  and  was  firm  in  his  loyalty  to  his 
followers,  who,  in  turn,  responded  in  a  like  spirit.  Though  he  liked  the  smoke  of 
political  battles,  he  fought  clean  fights.  He  was  never  vacillating,  and  seldom 
camped  near  the  valley  of  compromise. 

Following  the  heat  of  his  political  achievements,  he  wisely  carried  out  an  ex¬ 
tensive  program  to  better  the  conditions  of  the  employes  in  his  cotton  mills  in 
Alabama,  and  his  kindness  and  consideration  in  this  no  doubt  returned  a  large 
mutual  profit. 

While  he  will  be  remembered  in  Alabama  history  as  the  anti-railroad  governor, 
as  an  early  leader  in  the  prohibition  ranks,  he  will  receive  his  highest  praise  for 
building  county  high  schools,  improving  the  common  school  system,  and  providing 
the  University,  Auburn,  and  other  state  institutions  with  much  needed  buildings, 
and  with  substantial  financial  support. — Selma  Times-Journal. 

The  stormy  career  of  Braxton  Bragg  Comer  is  over,  and  one  of  the  most  useful 
lives  lived  in  Alabama  is  at  an  end.  A  large  and  the  most  important  part  of  that 
life  was  spent  in  the  service  of  the  public,  although  Mr.  Comer  had  opportunity, 
which  he  intelligently  used,  to  build  up  a  large  industrial  interest  for  himself  and 
family.  In  relation  to  this  interest  it  is  proper  to  say  here  that,  at  a  time  when 
child-labor  conditions  were  a  leading  issue  in  this  state,  the  Comer  cotton  mills 
were  given  a  clean  bill  by  the  state  factory  inspector,  Dr.  William  H.  Oates,  the 
report  saying:  "They  are  complying  and  have  always  complied  with  every  feature 
of  the  child-labor  law.” 

Mr.  Comer  was  early  called  upon  to  note  certain  sinister  influences  at  work  in 
Alabama,  which  influences  constituted  an  invisible  government,  inimical,  he  be¬ 
lieved,  to  the  best  interests  of  the  state.  It  was  this  situation  of  public  affairs  that 
drew  him  into  politics,  his  first  office  for  the  state  being  that  of  president  of  the 
Alabama  Railroad  Commission,  1905-07.  In  this  position  Mr.  Comer  strove  to  put 
an  end  to  what  he  believed  was  discrimination  in  railroad  rates  and  higher  charges 
than  were  collected  in  Georgia  for  like  service,  and  when  he  became  governor,  in 
1907,  he  and  his  advisers  worked  out  a  system  of  passenger  and  commodity  rates 
believed  to  be  justified  by  existing  conditions.  This  system  was  enacted  by  the 
legislature,  and  within  one  year  the  reduced  rates  were  in  force  upon  five-eights  of 
all  the  railroad  mileage  in  the  state.  Some  of  the  companies  contested  the  rates  in 
the  courts,  declining  to  appeal  to  the  railroad  commission  for  adjustments  that 
were  allowable  under  the  law. 

It  was  on  this  point — the  contest  by  these  railroads  and  the  reason  therefore — 
Governor  Comer  made  his  second  campaign  for  governor  in  1913.  .  .  . 

This  was  the  keynote  of  the  campaign,  as  it  had  been  of  the  eight  years  of 
Mr.  Comer’s  public  service.  It  was  the  crystalization  of  a  purpose  which  did  not 
succeed  that  year,  but  has  grown  stronger  with  the  passage  of  time,  and  which  will, 
no  doubt,  achieve  soon  the  complete  victory — many  gains  having  been  made,  and 
notably  in  the  defeat  in  the  present  session  of  the  legislature  of  the  corporation- 
written  revenue  bill.  The  greatest  part  of  the  credit  for  the  overthrow  of  invisible 
government,  when  achieved  in  this  state,  will  be  due  to  Braxton  Bragg  Comer. 
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It  is  proper  in  this  connection  to  say  that  it  was  Governor  Comer’s  opinion, 
gathered  from  his  study  of  traffic  rate  conditions  while  railroad  commissioner,  that 
"the  port  of  Mobile  and  the  waterways  of  Alabama  are  the  most  important  assets 
of  the  state.”  This  was  said  in  his  inaugural  in  1907.  He  had  recognized  and  he 
cited  the  fact  that  these  "assets”  were  not  returning  the  profit  they  should,  because 
the  railroads,  which  had  "control,”  stifled  efforts  that  were  made  to  use  the  rivers 
for  commercial  purposes.  "The  harbor  of  Mobile,”  he  declared,  "should  not 
belong,  uncontrolled  and  unregulated,  to  any  railroad  or  individual  whatever.”  He 
condemned  in  strong  terms  whatever  "would  bottle  up  or  throttle  the  Catholic  use 
of  the  great  port  of  entry;”  and  he  said  the  same  as  to  the  use  of  the  waterways, 
declaring:  "I  recommend  that  all  railroads  operated  in  this  state  shall  give  said 
port  and  waterways  the  recognition  their  importance  deserves,”  for,  he  added,  with 
special  reference  to  the  rivers,  "it  is  akin  to  criminality  to  allow  them  to  be  held 
in  such  utter  uselessness  as  at  present,  being  neither  freight  carriers  nor  freight 
makers.” 

It  can  be  said,  in  all  fairness,  that  in  expressing  these  views,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  was  actually  the  father  of  that  movement  which  eventuated  in  the  state’s 
taking  charge  of  the  seaport  and  opening  it  to  commerce  on  the  basis  of  equality 
to  every  interest;  and,  also,  it  was  Governor  Comer’s  attitude  regarding  the  rivers 
that  proved  potent  in  bringing  about  development  of  use  of  them  after  their  im¬ 
provement  for  navigation  by  the  United  States  government. — Mobile  Register. 


THE  CHEMICAL  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  Donald  Comer,  270  Broadway,  Aug.  17,  1927. 

Care  Avondale  Mills 
Birmingham,  Ala. 

Dear  Mr.  Comer: 

I  was  sincerely  distressed  to  read  in  yesterday’s  newspaper  the  announcement 
of  your  father’s  death  and  hasten  to  send  you  my  deepest  sympathy.  To  my  mind 
it  has  been  very  fortunate  for  your  part  of  the  country  that  a  man  like  the  Gover¬ 
nor,  with  a  wide  vision  and  a  great  deal  of  courage,  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel 
in  the  upbuilding  of  the  commercial  life  of  the  South.  It  was  through  the  tireless 
energy  such  as  your  father  displayed  that  the  Southern  states  have  made  such 
splendid  progress  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 

Reiterating  my  expression  of  sympathy,  I  remain 

Very  truly  yours, 

_  Chas.  E.  S.  Meek. 

Hon.  Donald  Comer,  Gastonburg,  Ala.,  Aug.  16,  1927. 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Comer: 

Having  seen  nothing  in  the  papers  for  several  days  about  Governor  Comer’s 
condition,  I  was  persuaded  to  believe  he  was  recovering.  The  announcement  of  his 
passing  in  the  morning  papers  touches  me  deeply.  We  loved  each  other  as  a  father 
and  son  and  I  feel  his  loss  keenly.  The  Governor  was  no  ordinary  man,  while  all 
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men  who  came  in  contact  with  him  were  bound  to  him  with  hooks  of  steel 
forever.” 

While  Governor  I  was  closely  associated  with  him  as  an  educator,  and  I  know 
he  gave  an  impetus  to  education  in  Alabama,  that  will  never  die  as  long  as  the 
mountains  cast  their  shadows  and  the  rivers  run  to  the  sea.  The  mothers  in  the 
hills  and  hollows  of  Alabama  will  hush  their  babies  to  sleep  by  the  name  of  Comer. 

Our  youngest  son,  who  has  the  Governor’s  full  name,  recently  was  awarded  a 
scholarship  in  the  University  of  Virginia,  based  on  his  school  record  and  general 
character.  About  eight  weeks  ago  I  had  a  splendid  letter  from  Governor  Comer, 

telling  me  how  proud  he  was  of  "his  boy.” 

Our  love  and  sincere  sympathy  to  the  children  and  Mrs.  Comer. 

With  good  wishes, 

Your  friend, 

H.  T.  Lee. 


Mrs.  B.  B.  Comer,  Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  Aug.  16,  1927. 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

Allow  me  to  express  my  deep  sympathy  for  you  and  family  on  account  of  the 
death  of  Governor  Comer.  No  man  of  this  generation  has  rendered  greater  service 

to  the  people  of  Alabama.  A  H  Carmichael. 


Mrs.  B.  B.  Comer,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  Aug.  16,  1927. 

1913  14th  Ave.,  S., 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

The  University  mourns  the  loss  of  one  of  its  most  distinguished  sons.  Alabama 
mourns  the  loss  of  its  most  useful  -and  outstanding  citizen.  A  brave  spirit  and  a 
great  soul  has  won  a  great  reward.  Our  tender  sympathy. 

George  H.  Denny, 

Pres.  U.  of  A. 


Donald  Comer, 
Avondale  Mills, 


New  York,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  18,  1927. 


Birmingham,  Ala. 

Have  just  learned  of  the  death  of  our  esteemed  friend,  your  beloved  father. 
He  was  a  man  of  sterling  qualities  and  character  and  served  his  country,  the 
business  world  and  his  family  nobly  and  well  and  the  South  has  lost  one  of  its 
estimable  citizens.  Please  express  to  his  family  our  sincerest  sympathy  in  your 


bereavement. 


Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  N.  Y. 

E.  W.  Stetson,  Vice-President. 
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REMARKS  AT  THE  DEDICATION  OF  BRAXTON  BRAGG 
COMER  HALL  AT  ALABAMA  COLLEGE 

From  the  address  of  Senator  Lister  Hill: 

We  honor  Braxton  Bragg  Comer  today  not  because  he  accumulated  great 
wealth  or  great  material  treasure.  We  honor  him  not  because  he  attained  in  high 
degree  worldly  success  and  won  worldly  acclaim.  We  honor  him  because  he  served 
Alabama  and  served  Alabama’s  people;  because  in  spite  of  almost  overwhelming 
opposition  he  dared  to  go  forth  and  fight  for  Alabama  and  to  strike  from  her  the 
shackles  of  economic  injustice.” 


From  the  address  of  Mr.  Donald  Comer: 

I  think  I  can  say  that  what  my  Father  did  for  education  in  the  State  is  known, 
is  a  matter  of  record  to  which  I  cannot  add.  Governor  Jelks  left  a  full  treasury. 
My  Father  spent  those  dollars  and  millions  of  new  revenues  to  the  end  that  there 
should  be  schools  'as  far  back  in  the  country  as  there  were  children,’  to  the  end 
that  there  should  be  a  high  school  in  every  county,  and  to  the  end  that  our  higher 
institutions,  including  your  own  here,  should  be  better  prepared  and  ready  to 
receive  those  increased  numbers  to  come  up  from  the  lower  schools.  Today  in 
recognition  of  these  efforts  there  is  a  photograph  of  my  father  placed  by  Dr.  Keller, 
when  State  Superintendent  of  Education,  in  every  high  school  in  the  State,  and  a 
building  bears  his  name  at  the  University,  at  Auburn,  and  now  here. 

I  am  asked  to  speak  about  my  Father,  ihis  life  and  work.  This  is  one  of  the 
hardest  tasks  ever  given  me.  In  this  audience  are  those  who  did  and  who  did  not 
know  him  eight  brothers  and  sisters  and  many  other  relatives  who  are  listening, 
each  with  a  personal  idea  of  what  should  be  said  or  not  be  said.  But  I  am  telling 
the  story  and  I  am  telling  the  story  of  the  Father  that  I  knew  and  many  things 
about  him  that  are  'off  the  record.’ 

''When  I  was  a  child  at  Comer,  Alabama,  I  slept  in  a  trundle  bed  next  to  my 
Father.  I  was  a  very  sick  little  boy  and  was  having  horrible  dreams.  My  Father 

took  me  from  my  bed  into  his,  and  comforted  me  in  his  arms.  That  is  my  earliest 
memory.  1 

''We  lived  in  the  country  until  there  were  seven  children  in  the  family,  (three 
of  our  number  were  later  born  in  Anniston  and  Birmingham),  and  might  have 
been  living  there  till  this  day  if  people  had  known  then  that  mosquitoes  were 
malaria  earners.  My  Father  had  a  plantation  store  and  he  bought  and  sold  quinine 
in  bulk.  One  of  my  Mother’s  daily  tasks  was  filling  capsules.  She  used  to  say  she 
absorbed  all  she  needed  through  her  fingers.  In  our  early  days  he  brought  gov¬ 
ernesses  into  our  family  for  our  education  and  made  their  services  available  to  all 
the  children  in  the  small  community.  He  built  the  schoolhouse,  the  same  building 
used  for  the  Sunday  School  on  Sunday  afternoon,  where  he  taught  the  Bible  class 
and  Mother  played  the  organ  and  led  the  singing. 
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.  .  As  the  years  passed  my  Father  became  one  of  the  largest  land  owners 
and  cotton  planters  in  the  State;  but  because  of  the  malarial  condition  he  decided 
to  move  to  the  mountains  of  North  Alabama:  first  in  1886  to  Anniston  where  he 
engaged  in  milling  and  jobbing  and  warehousing,  still  retaining  ihis  farm  interests 
in  Comer;  and  in  1890  to  Birmingham.  In  Anniston  among  the  members  of  his 
Sunday  School  Class  was  his  young  friend  Tom  Kilby,  who  later  while  Governor 
of  Alabama  appointed  my  Father  to  the  United  States  Senate  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  the  elder  Senator  Bankhead. 

"In  Birmingham,  while  entering  into  banking,  his  main  concern  was  the 
developing  of  a  grist  mill  business.  In  after  years  his  mill  and  bank  interests  were 
turned  over  to  others  and  in  1897  the  first  unit  of  Avondale  Mills  was  built  under 
his  direction.  ... 

".  .  .  His  farming  and  business  interests  brought  him  into  head-on  conflict 
with  the  railroad  rates  in  Alabama.  My  Father  led  the  organized  movement  against 
these  conditions  and  was  elected  in  1904  President  of  the  Public  Service  Commis¬ 
sion  and  in  1906  Governor  of  the  State.  That  successful  fight  is  a  matter  of  record. 
How  hard  this  fight  was  is  spread  over  the  pages  of  the  press  of  those  years.  The 
bitterness  of  it  took  much  of  the  happiness  out  of  my  Mother  s  life.  She  died  in 
1920,  the  morning  he  was  appointed  to  the  United  States  Senate.  .  .  . 

"During  my  Father’s  last  years  ihe  concerned  himself  more  and  more  with  his 
plantation  affairs.  He  rode  again  over  the  same  land  of  his  youth,  he  fished  in  the 
same  streams  and  hunted  over  the  same  fields  as  during  his  boyhood  days.  .  .  .  He 
never  ceased  to  study.  He  held  his  interest  in  current  affairs.  He  attended  church 
and  Sunday  School  ...  he  had  been  teacher,  superintendent,  steward  and  trustee.  .  . 

"At  Alexander  City  there  is  a  little  white  church — the  B.  B.  Comer  Memorial 
Church — and  on  a  bronze  plaque  in  the  vestibule  is  this  inscription: 

MEMORIAL 
In  Honor  of 
Braxton  Bragg  Comer 
Son  of  John  Fletcher  and  Catherine 
Drewry  Comer 

Born  November  7,  1848,  Spring  Hill, 

Barbour  County,  Alabama 
Died  August  15,  1927,  Birmingham,  Alabama 


"This  church  is  erected  and  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Braxton  Bragg  Comer, 
distinguished  as  a  farmer,  merchant,  manufacturer,  statesman,  and  a  Christian 
gentleman.  He  was  progressive  in  thought,  courageous  in  action,  fearless  in  duty, 
clean  in  politics,  fair  in  business  dealings,  and  liberal  to  worthy  causes.  .  .  . 

"A  short  time  ago,  I  received  a  letter  from  a  friend  and  typed  across  the  top 
of  the  page  were  these  words— 'The  chief  task  of  each  generation  is  the  religious 
and  moral  training  of  the  next  generation.’  I  know  that  my  Father  believed  you 
were  fulfilling  this  task  at  Montevallo.  He  believed  in  those  immortal  words  of 
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Daniel  Webster:  'If  we  work  upon  marble,  it  will  perish;  if  we  work  upon  brass, 
time  will  efface  it;  if  we  rear  temples  they  will  crumble  to  dust;  but  if  we  work 
upon  minds;  if  we  imbue  them  with  principles,  with  the  just  fear  of  God  and  our 
fellowman,  we  engrave  on  those  tablets  something  which  will  brighten  to  all 
eternity.’” 
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“VOICES  OF  ALABAMA” 

From  an  address  of  Dr.  George  Hutcheson  Denny: 

Recorded  as  first  of  Voices  of  Alabama  by  Radio  Station  WAPI,  Birmingham, 
to  be  placed  in  the  Alabama  State  Department  of  Archives  and  History: 

"I  am  deeply  conscious  that  a  recital  of  even  the  high  points  in  the  history  of 
the  University  of  Alabama  in  a  fifteen-minute  radio  talk  is  out  of  the  question. 
Yet,  I  have  always  gladly  seized  every  opportunity  to  express  my  faith  and  pride 
in  the  first-born  intellectual  and  spiritual  child  of  Alabama,  created  by  the  first 
State  Constitutional  Convention,  at  Huntsville,  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago. 

"The  history  of  the  University  naturally  falls  into  four  periods.  The  first 
period  I  shall  characterize  as  the  period  of  its  swaddling  clothes.  'Silver  and  gold 
have  I  none’ — that  was  the  despairing  cry  of  the  founding  fathers.  Yet,  in  spite  of 
indescribable  poverty,  those  founders  never  lacked  the  will  and  the  faith  to  say  to 
the  frontier  youth  of  Alabama,  'Rise  up  and  w,alk.’  'Have  a  university  in  shanties 
— nay,  in  tents — but  have  great  teachers  in  it.’  That  was  their  creed  and  their 
determination. 

"These  makers  of  the  University  did  not  claim  the  ability  to  calculate  the 
orbit  of  the  storm  or  to  weigh  the  stars  or  to  bridge  the  ocean,  but  they  richly 
deserve  the  credit  for  establishing  what,  for  its  time,  was  a  first  class  arts  college. 
They  led  youth  not  only  to  the  tree  of  knowledge,  but  also  to  the  tree  of  life.  They 
trained  youth  not  only  'to  take  the  clock  apart,  but  to  put  it  together  again.’ 

"But,  alas,  overnight  in  the  Spring  of  1865  amid  the  thunder  of  cannon,  it 
was  reduced  to  ashes.  And  that  brings  us  to  the  second  period  of  our  history — a 
period  which  I  shall  characterize  as  a  period  of  mourning  and  of  collapse.  This 
was  an  era  when  men  really  knew  sorrow  and  were  acquainted  with  grief.  It  was 
the  tragic  era  of  the  University. 

"At  the  end  of  this  tragic  era,  the  University  consisted  solely,  in  respect  of  its 
physical  plant,  of  the  old  quadrangle  around  which  cluster  such  great  memories  of 
McCorvey  and  Smith  and  Wyman  and  Parker  and  Palmer  .and  Barnwell  and 
Safford  and  Brownell  and  Sayre  and  Anderson. 

"And  that  brings  us  to  the  third  period  which  I  shall  characterize  as  a  period 
of  resurrection  and  revival.  The  University  was  now  ready  to  burst  its  bonds.  .  .  . 
Abercrombie  and  Doster  were  calling  for  a  modern  public  school  system,  with  the 
University  as  the  Capstone.  B.  B.  Comer  was  the  immediate  financial  captain  of 
our  salvation.  ...” 
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“PORTRAITS  OF  A  GREAT  GOVERNOR  AND  A  GREAT  LADY.” 

Alabama  College  .at  Montevallo  (The  State  College  for  Women)  celebrated 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  founding  in  October,  1946.  Representatives  from 
many  leading  institutions  of  higher  learning  were  present  at  the  Founders’  Day 
exercises.  A  highlight  of  that  occasion  was  the  tribute  paid  by  President  Arthur 
Fort  Harman  to  the  enduring  accomplishments  of  Governor  Comer  in  the  field  of 
public  education,  and  in  Comer  Hall,  where  the  delegates  from  universities  and 
colleges,  and  from  national  learned  societies  and  professional  organizations  were 
assembled,  portraits  of  Governor  and  Mrs.  Comer  were  presented  by  Mr.  Donald 
Comer,  and  accepted  by  President  Harman  in  the  following  remarks: 

"Although  Mr.  Donald  Comer,  who  has  so  generously  presented  to  the  College 
these  portraits  of  his  father  and  mother,  has  requested  that  they  be  received  with 
utmost  informality,  I  am  sure  he  will  pardon  a  bit  of  disobedience,  which  I  con¬ 
fess  I  greatly  enjoy.  As  a  quite  young  school  man,  I  knew  and  honored  his  father, 
as  I  know  and  honor  him.  Time  permits  me  to  say  that  I  supported  Governor 
Comer  in  every  political  contest  in  which  he  engaged.  He  was  a  prophet  to  his 
people,  pointing  them  forward  to  these  years  of  our  strength  and  to  the  years  yet 
to  come  that  shall  be  our  glory. 

"Shortly  after  Mr.  Comer  had  been  nominated  for  the  Office  of  Governor, 
which  he  filled  with  high  distinction,  there  was  an  educational  conference  on  the 
campus  of  the  University  of  Alabama.  The  participants  were  filled  with  enthusiasm 
and  hope  when  word  came:  'Mr.  Comer  has  said  that  he  cannot  imagine  the  Legis¬ 
lature  of  Alabama  adopting  a  measure  appropriating  moneys  for  education  that  he 
will  refuse  to  sign.’  Whoever  knows  the  history  of  education  in  Alabama,  knows 
how  well  and  faithfully  he  kept  that  commitment.  Alabama’s  educational  re¬ 
nascence,  following  the  prostrations  and  the  frustrations  of  the  great  War  Between 
the  States,  began  with  Governor  Comer’s  administration.  He  sensed  with  unerring 
accuracy  the  necessity  for  an  enlightened  citizenship.  He  was  concerned  with  the 
College,  its  needs  and  its  future.  He  presided  at  meetings  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  During  his  administration  as  Governor  the  Legislative  appropriations  for 
support  and  maintenance  were  substantially  increased.  He  saw  to  it  that  the  interest 
on  the  Federal  Land  Grant  Funds,  deposited  by  the  College  according  to  law  in 
the  State  Treasury,  and  too  long  delinquent,  was  paid.  Under  his  leadership,  the 
Legislature  appropriated  to  the  College  for  building  purposes  the  sum  of  $200,000. 
Considering  the  financial  resources  of  the  State  at  that  time,  it  is  doubtful  that  a 
more  liberal  appropriation  for  this  purpose  has  been  made  to  the  College  during 
its  existence  as  a  state  supported  college  for  women.  I  count  it  a  high  privilege  to 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  recommend  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  College 
that  this  great  building  in  which  we  are  now  assembled  be  named  Braxton  Bragg 
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Comer  Hall.  I  rejoice  that  this  recommendation  was  unanimously  approved  by 
the  Trustees,  who,  as  Governor  Comer  was,  are  friends  of  the  College. 

"Mr.  Comer,  we  are  happy  that  you,  and  your  brother,  and  other  members  of 
the  Comer  family,  have  honored  us  with  your  presence  this  morning.  We  are 
profoundly  grateful  to  you  for  the  gift  of  these  portraits  of  your  father  and  your 
mother.  If  I  could  have  a  further  wish,  it  would  be  that  students,  as  they  come 
and  go,  might  look  upon  them  never  forgetting  that  they  are  the  portraits  of  a 
great  Governor  of  Alabama  and  of  a  great  lady!” 
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Birmingham  (Ala.),  177,  185,  186,  226,  227, 
228,  230,  253,  255,  256,  257,  258,  332, 
333,  334,  335,  337 
Birmingham  (Conn.),  123 
Birmingham  News,  208 
Bishop,  James,  37 
Bizzell,  Frances  Marion,  138 
Black,  Mary  Georgia,  136 
Black  Warrior  River,  68,  281,  298 
Blackmon,  Alice  Comer,  251 
Catherine  Jelks,  251 
Raymond  C.,  251 
Blacksmiths,  121 

Blacksmiths’  tools,  42,  78,  83,  122 
Blakeley,  Mr.,  316 
Blakey,  D.,  314 
Bland,  Peter,  25 
Blount,  Eugenia,  253 
James  H.,  Jr.,  253 
Sallie  Comer,  253 
Blount  County  (Ala.),  305 
Blow,  S.,  43 

Blue  Ridge  Summit  (Pa.),  271 
Bohler,  John  A.,  132 
Boliver  County  (Miss.),  256 
Bombay,  India,  257 

Bonaventure  Cemetery  (Savannah),  165 
Booker,  William,  24 
Books,  41,  78,  81 
law,  47,  48,  51 
Bossard,  Elizabeth  Stuart,  261 
Henry,  261 
Sarah,  261 

Boston  (Mass.),  96,  236,  270 
Boswell,  Dr.,  102,  104,  105 
Mrs.,  104,  105,  110 
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Botanists,  274 
Bounds,  Corneille,  46,  242 
Bowers,  Horates,  43 
Bowron,  Catherine  Comer,  254-255 
Jane  Comer,  255 
Paul  Joseph,  255 
Paul  Joseph,  Jr.,  255 
Thomas,  232 

Boyette,  Carolyn  Smith,  266 
Richard  A.,  2 66 
Richard  A.,  Jr.,  266 
Boys,  John,  262 
Mary,  262 

Braddock,  Gen.  Edward,  16 
Bradford,  Ann,  248 
Bragg,  Braxton,  158 
Brandon,  William,  180 
Brandywine  (Va.),  6,  262 
Brannon,  Peter,  53 
Brantford,  Canada,  256 
Brantley,  Brig.  Gen.,  289,  290,  291 
Brazil,  219 
Breedlove,  Mr.,  33 
Bollin,  33 
John,  33 
Briggs,  Gray,  20 
Brinton,  Benjamin  Harrison,  7 
British  Columbia,  178 
British  Embassy,  151 
British  soldiers,  13 
Britt,  Carrie  Elizabeth,  260 
Mary  Hill  Roberts,  259 
Mary  Taylor,  260 
Moses  Wiley,  259 
Walter  Stratton,  259,  260 
Walter  Stratton,  Jr.,  259 
Brockett,  Lilly,  250 
Brohaw  &  Clemons,  97 
Brooke,  R.  C.,  164 
Brooklyn  (N.  Y.),  257 
Brooks,  Mrs.,  102 

Brown,  - ,  150 

Mr.,  327 
Carrie,  117 
E.  N,  176 
Mary  Anne,  11 
R.,  43 

Valentine,  21 

Brown’s  Hotel  (Washington,  D.  C.),  149 
Browne,  Helen,  254 

Brownell,  - ,  337 

Browning,  Edmund,  11 
Eliza  Gordon,  11 
Mary  Brown,  11 
Woodville,  11 
Brunson,  Dr.,  103 

Bryan,  Mr.,  312,  314,  315,  316,  319 
Mrs.,  318,  319 
C,  319 
R.,  314 
W.  J.,  180 

Buchannan,  Admiral,  113 
James,  141 

Buck,  Annie  Tate,  256 
Catherine,  186 
Catherine  Comer,  256 
Edward,  256 


John  Harris,  256 
Laura  Dixon,  256 
Ruth  McGuire,  256 
William  Morley,  256 
William  Morley,  Jr.,  256 
Budapest,  Hungary,  267 
Buena  Vista,  Battle  of,  158,  186 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.),  245 
Buford  &  Seals,  83,  85 
Bullock,  Beverly  Ann,  266 
Eudora  Hill,  266 
Lewis  Hill,  266 
Wyatt  Nathaniel,  266 
Wyatt  Nathaniel,  Jr.,  266 
Bullock  County  (Ala.),  215 
Burgin,  Adelaide,  250 
Betty,  250 
Betty  Comer,  250 
Jennie,  250 
Lee,  250 

Burney,  R.  E.,  133 
Butler,  Edward  H.,  245 
Mrs.  Edward  H.,  245,  246 
Kate,  245 

Kate  Robinson,  245,  246 
Butt,  Mr.,  114 
Mrs.,  114 

c 

Cahawba  (Ala.),  59 
Cahawba  River,  68,  298 
Calhoun,  Mrs.,  116 

John  C.,  149,  155,  221,  224 
Lawton  Miller,  248 
Mary  Anne  Train,  248 
Callaway,  Henriette  Drewry,  271 

Henriette  Etheridge,  269,  270,  271,  272 

James,  270,  271 

James  Etheridge,  271 

Mary  Ann  (Irwin)  Walton,  271 

Mary  Irwin,  271 

Merrel  Price,  269,  270,  271,  272 
Viera  Furlow,  270 
Callaway  Mills,  234 
Camden,  William,  262 
Camden,  S.  C.,  210 
Camp  Brownie,  230,  231 
Camp  Gordon,  180 
Camp  Helen,  232 
Campbell,  J.  H.,  73 

Canada,  96,  153,  155,  156,  185,  186,  256 
Capitol  (Washington),  97,  98 
Cargill,  Cornelius,  17 
Carmichael,  A.  H.,  333 
Caroline  County  (Va.),  17 
Carpetbaggers,  168 

Carriages,  41,  78,  79,  97,  105,  276,  318 
Carroll,  Annie,  18 
Cary,  Mrs.,  115 
Ann,  12 

Cassin,  Alphius  Philip,  136 
Cornelius  Philip,  136 
Maria  Celeste,  136 
Maria  Hammond,  136 
Mary  Critchett,  136 
Catchings,  Ann  Hutchings,  47 
Levisa,  47 
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Caterpillar,  309 
Cater,  Ermine,  245 
Catherine  Mills,  233 
Catholic  Church,  97 
Cato,  Sterling,  62 

Cattle,  36,  41-42,  78,  79,  211,  212,  213 
Cattle  business,  161 
Causey,  Levin,  131 
Census,  1782,  16,  24 
1790,  25 
1850,  74,  167 
Central  America,  220 

Central  of  Georgia  Railroad,  162,  163,  206,  259 
Central  of  Georgia  Railroad  Magazine,,  163 
Central  Railroad  &  Banking  Company,  162,  164, 
165 

Chafin,  Dr.,  108,  119 
Chamberlain,  E.  P.,  47 
Levisa  Catchings,  47 
Chamberlayne  family,  7 
Chancellor,  Miss,  100 
Bettie,  118 

Chandler,  William,  18,  19 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.,  91,  160 

Chapman,  - ,  17 

Reuben,  307 
iSamuel,  17 
Chappel,  Mrs.,  108 
Charles  I,  262 

Charleston,  S.  C.,  53,  92,  97,  139,  153 
Charlotte  County  (Va.),  21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26 
Charlton,  Catherine,  261 
Chase,  - ,  150 

Chattahoochee  River,  71,  72,  75,  143,  168,  213, 
291,  293 

Cheltenham,  Eng.,  251 

Chemical  National  Bank  of  New  York,  332 

Cherokee  Country,  53,  280,  293 

Cherokee  County  (Ala.),  280,  291,  305 

Cherokee  Indians,  £84,  293,  294,  295 

Cherokee  Lottery,  31 

Chester,  Pa.,  226 

Chicago,  Ill.,  212,  256 

Child  labor,  200,  331 

China,  219 

Chitty’s  Criminal  Law,  63 
Cholky,  J.  A.,  17 
Christ  Church  (Va.),  4 
Christmas,  111,  116,  120,  150 
Churchill,  Judith,  12 
Churchwardens,  18,  20 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  271 
Circuit  courts,  299,  300,  301,  305 
Circus,  207 

City  of  Birmingham  (steamship),  164 
Civil  War,  130,  156,  171,  172,  173,  227,  265, 
270,  337 

(See  also  War  Between  the  States) 

Claiborne,  Herbert,  25 
William,  25 
Clanton,  General,  167 
Clapp,  Mr.,  115 
Clarke,  Dumont,  227 
Clarke  County  (Ala.),  306 
Clay,  Mrs.,  125,  141 
C.  C.,  Sr.,  148 
C.  C.,  Jr.,  148 


Celeste,  139 

Celeste  Comer,  131,  142 
Clement  Claiborne,  68,  126,  127,  147,  148, 
149,  150,  151,  152,  153,  154,  155,  156, 
325 

address  to  Senate,  324-325 
Mrs.  Clement  Claiborne,  126,  127,  128,  147, 
148,  149,  150,  151,  152,  153,  154,  155, 
156 

Clement  Comer,  47,  48,  51,  53,  54,  55,  57, 
73,  155,  156,  180,  325 
Chief  Justice,  51,  59,  60,  61,  62,  63,  64,  65 
Governor  of  Alabama,  67,  68,  126,  279-308 
in  legislature,  67 
message  to  legislature,  279-308 
in  senate,  67,  68,  324,  325 
Mrs.  Clement  Comer,  128 
Harriet  Comer,  126,  129,  130 
Henry,  68,  98,  148 

Hugh  Lawson,  68,  126,  131,  134,  142,  150, 
153,  156 
James  B.,  148 

John  Withers,  68,  156,  325 
Rebecca  Comer,  31,  47,  51 
Susanna  Claiborne  Withers,  155,  156,  325 
Susanna  Withers,  53,  68 
Virginia  Caroline  Tunstall,  147,  156 
William,  31,  47,  51 
family,  68,  147,  148,  150,  151,  156 
Clay  Castle  (Huntsville,  Ala.),  147 
Clay-Clopton,  Mrs.,  125,  139 
Virginia,  156 

Clemens  (Clemons),  Col.  155 

Major,  99,  100,  101,  103,  111,  113,  115 
Mr.,  107,  109,  116 
Jere,  147 

Cleveland,  Grover,  212 
Clinton,  Ga.,  31,  32,  33,  72,  253 
Clopton,  Alford,  131 
Coal  kiln,  320 
Cobb,  J.,  320 
W.  R.  W.,  155 
Coffee,  John,  56 
Coffee  County  (Ala.),  168 
Cokesburv,  S.  C.,  270 
Colberts  Shoals,  298 
Coldwell,  George,  27 
Collier,  Mrs.,  156 
Chief  Justice,  156 
Aaron,  26 
Ann  Marshall,  261 
Baron  Gift,  261 
Charles  Miles,  261 
Cowles  Miles,  210,  261 
David,  26 
Elizabeth,  26 

Georgie  Shackelford,  210,  261 

Hannah  Shackelford,  210,  261 

Harriet  Cowdry,  261 

Henry  W.,  305 

Hester  Serre,  261 

James,  261 

John,  26 

Lockey,  261 

Sarah  Bossard,  261 

Sarah  Cowles,  261 

William,  261 
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/Collier  ( Corn .) 

William  Shackelford,  261 
Colonial  Dames,  6 
Colorado,  178 
Columbia,  162 

Columbus,  Ga.,  92,  96,  99,  100,  104,  109,  HO, 
112,  113,  114,  115,  117,  118,  122,  124, 
142,  143,  161,  168,  210>  263,  264,  270, 
288,  289,  292 

Columbus  Factory,  115,  118 
Columbus  Guards,  92 
Comer,  Governor,  229 
Adam,  25 

Aileen  Darling,  250 
Aldis  Browne,  254 
Alfred,  46,  72 
Alice  Shorter,  251 
Alzada,  44,  46,  47,  310 
Anderson,  27,  28,  31,  32,  33,  38,  39,  92, 
104,  125,  126,  130,  131,  132,  133,  139, 
141,  142 

Mrs.  Anderson,  142 
Ann  Allen,  46,  241,  242,  243 
Ann  Allen  Singleton,  244 
Ann  Trippe,  32,  38,  40,  46,  72,  241,  242, 
243,  245 
will  of,  43-45 

Annie,  18,  19,  20,  21,  22,  26,  247,  248 

Annie  Carroll,  18,  19 

Annie  Eliza,  260 

Annie  Laurie,  251,  258 

Annie  Trippe,  46 

Araminta,  46 

Araminta  Belle,  245 

Archibald,  25 

B.  B.,  231,  337 

B.  B.,  Jr.,  232 

B.  B.,  Ill,  232 

Becky,  187 

Bettie  Blair,  259 

Betty  Irwin,  250 

Bettie  Thomson,  259 

Bevelle,  241,  242 

Beverly,  46 

Bragg,  75,  84,  229,  232,  233,  234,  243,  244 
Braxton  Bevelle,  256 

Braxton  Bragg,  46,  86,  158,  160,  169,  171, 
173,  174-175,  176,  177,  178,  179,  180, 
181,  182,  183,  184,  185,  186,  187,  188, 
189,  220,  221,  253 

addresses  of,  190-195,  196-198,  326-329 

bust  of,  188 

death  of,  330-333 

estate  of,  187 

funeral  of,  186 

governor  of  Alabama,  176,  178,  180,  181- 
185,  187,  188,  189,  190-1'98,  199-205, 
326,  329,  334,  335,  338,  339 
memorials  to,  187,  188,  230,  232,  334,  335 
portrait  of,  338,  339 
Speech  in  senate,  326-329 
views  on  current  issues,  199-205 
Braxton  Bragg,  Jr.,  232,  258 
Braxton  Bragg,  III,  232,  254 
Braxton  Bragg,  IV,  254 
Mrs.  Braxton  Bragg,  333 
Carole  Linda,  251 


Carolina  Victoria,  126 
Carrie  Elizabeth,  260 
Carrie  Seay,  167,  249 

Catherine,  75,  254,  256,  309,  310,  316,  317, 
319,  321,  322 
Catherine  Dean,  254 

Catherine  Drewry,  46,  86,  87,  72,  73,  74,  75, 
76,  77,  78,  84,  85,  86,  92,  99,  100,  104, 
109,  110,  115,  116,  121,  159,  160,  1 66, 
167,  171,  176,  206,  210,  247,  263,  335 
memorial  fund,  214,  215 
monument  to,  216 
school  named  for,  187 
Catherine  Jelks,  251 
Celeste,  142 
Charles,  17,  26 

Charles  Pelham  Anderson,  255 
Clinton  Brockett,  250 
Cynthia,  248 
Cynthia  Gamble,  248 
Daniel,  18,  19,  20,  21,  22,  210 
Donald,  177,  185,  214,  224,  226,  231,  332, 
338,  339 
Donald,  Jr.,  232 
Donald  Drewry,  248 
Dora  McDonald,  254 
E.  T.,  124 
Edward,  84,  86 

Edward  Trippe,  46,  86,  160,  161,  169,  187, 
207,  210,  211,  212,  213,  214,  215,  251,  261 
Edward  Trippe,  II,  251 
Mrs.  Edward  Trippe,  91 
Eleanor,  251 

Elizabeth,  16,  17,  18,  19,  21,  22,  23,  24,  26, 
27,  46,  241 
Elizabeth  Allison,  259 
Elizabeth  Hanley,  247 
Elizabeth  Jackson,  251 

Elizabeth  Moss,  4,  5,  6,  9,  10,  15,  23,  31, 
32,  35,  38,  47,  51,  125,  245 
Elizabeth  Thornton,  167,  206,  207,  208,  209, 
259 

Eva,  257 

Eva  Harris,  179,  253 
Eva  Mignon,  255 
Fletcher,  40,  84,  228 

memorial  swimming  pool  to,  232 
Frances  Finch,  32,  95 
Francis  Anderson,  17 
Frank,  120,  121 
Frank  Willis,  251 
Frank  Willis,  Jr.,  251 
Frederick,  25 
G.  L.,  memorial  to,  232 

G.  Legate,  122,  123 
George  Legare,  177 
George  W.,  33 

George  Washington,  32,  33 
Georgie  Collier,  210,  211,  261 
Gertrude  Miller,  254 
Gillian  Elizabeth,  258 
Gillian  Goodall,  258 
Glennie  Cunningham,  251 
Grace  Johnson,  258 
Grace  Louise,  252,  258 

H.  M.,  Jr.,  124 

Harriet  Celestia,  126,  129,  130,  133 
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Comer  ( Cont .) 

Hattie  Towns,  126 
Helen,  232 
Helen  Browne,  254 

Hugh,  27,  103,  110,  111,  112,  114,  121,  229, 
234,  235,  236,  243 
Hugh  M.,  122,  123,  124,  232 
Hugh  Moss,  15,  27,  28,  31,  32,  33,  35,  38, 
39,  40,  46,  72,  75,  76,  84,  85-86,  92, 
159,  160,  161,  162,  163,  165,  166,  169, 
210,  211,  213,  241,  245,  247,  248,  258, 
309,  310,  313,  314,  316,  321 
estate  of,  40-43 
Hugh  Moss,  Jr.,  124,  247 
Innis  Adams,  259 
Isabel  Anderson,  255 
J.  F.,  42,  231,  232 

J-  J-,  42 

James,  23,  27,  28,  31,  33,  38,  39,  91,  95,  96, 
97,  99,  100,  101,  102,  103,  107,  120, 
121,  125 

death  of,  103-104,  105,  106,  107 
estate  of,  118,  119 
funeral  of,  104 
monument  to,  94,  124 
plantations  of,  95 
will  of,  105 
Mrs.  James,  168,  169 

(See  also  Comer,  Laura  Beecher  Hayes) 
James  Drewry,  252 
James  Drewry,  Jr.,  252 
James  McDonald,  254 
James  McDonald,  Jr.,  255 
James  McDonald,  III,  255 
James  T.,  33 
James  Thomas,  15 
Jane,  46,  242,  243,  255 
Jeanette  Reeves,  251 
Jerry  Legare,  251 

John,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  25, 
26,  46 

estate  of,  18,  19,  20,  21,  22 
orphans  of,  20,  21,  22,  23 
John  A.,  131,  132 
John  Anderson,  15,  33,  126 
John  Drewry,  248 
John  Drewry,  II,  248 

John  Fletcher,  38,  40,  43,  44,  45,  46,  72,  73, 
74,  75,  76,  86,  92,  159,  160,  166,  167, 
169,  171,  176,  206,  207,  208,  210,  241, 
247,  254,  259,  263,  335 
account  book  of,  309 
diary  of,  74,  309-322 
estate  of,  76,  77,  78,  79-84 
inventory  of  estate,  79-84 
monument  to,  86,  87,  216 
plantation  of,  309,  see  also  Spring  Hill 
Plantation 

John  Fletcher,  II,  254 
John  Fletcher,  III,  259 
John  W.,  75,  84,  263 

John  Wallace,  46,  159,  160,  167,  168,  169, 
249,  309,  310,  314,  316,  317,  321 
monument  to,  167 
John  Wallace,  II,  251 
John  Wallace,  III,  251 
Mrs.  John  Wallace,  206 


Jonathan,  26 
Juliet,  46,  245 
Katherine  Drewry,  259 
Kitty  Dean,  254 

Laura  Beecher  Hayes,  91,  123,  124 

diary  of,  91,  92-95,  96-122,  125,  1 68,  169 
monument  to,  124 
will  of,  122-124 
Laura  Thornton,  171,  250 
monument  to,  175 
Laura  V.,  122 
Laurie,  250 

Legare,  84,  86,  100,  106,  160,  176 

Lilia,  122,  248 

Lilia  B.,  124 

Lilia  Hall,  160,  247 

Lilly  Brockett,  250 

Loula,  135,  138,  139 

Lucius  Otis,  33 

M.  C,  42 

Marcus,  122 

Marcus  F.,  104 

Margaret  Ann,  251 

Margaret  Bateman,  248 

Margaret  M.,  33 

Maria,  92 

Maria  Louisa,  126,  127,  128,  139 
Maria  Louise  Sanders,  33,  125,  126 
Maria  Rymes,  32,  33,  125 
Martha,  47 

Martha  dejarnette,  250 
Martha  Didelle,  252 
Martin,  25 
Martine,  255 
Mary,  26,  134,  247,  251 
Mary  Anderson,  248 
Mary  Ann,  44,  47 
Mary  Bates,  247,  248 
Mary  Emma  Bates,  160 
Mary  Eva,  254 
Mary  Gibson,  185 
Mary  McCormick,  252 
Mary  Patterson,  251 
Mary  Rives,  46 
Matilda,  33 
Maude  Gamble,  248 
May  Adams,  259 
Michael,  25 

Milton,  46,  241,  242,  243,  2 44 
Milton  C.,  44,  45,  46 
Milton  Cincinnatus,  24l 
Montine  Janet,  251 
Montine  Roddenberry,  251 
Nancy  Harper,  32 
Philip,  25 

Rebecca,  15,  27,  28,  31,  47 
Richard  Johnson,  251,  258 
Richard  Johnson,  Jr.,  252,  258 
Robert,  26 
Robert  Cyril,  252 
Robert  Thornton,  259 
Robert  Thornton,  Jr.,  259 
Sadie  Patterson,  251 

St.  George  Legare,  46,  75,  171,  173,  174, 
175,  250,  319,  321 
monument  to,  175 
St.  George  Legare,  Jr.,  251 
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Comer  ( Cont .) 

Sally  B.,  179,  253 

Samuel,  4,  5,  6,  10,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20, 
21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  31,  35,  38,  47, 
51,  125j  245 
will  of,  16,  27-28 
Solatha,  33 
Susan  Gabriella,  258 
.  Thomas,  17,  25,  26 
will  of,  26 

Thomas  J.,  40,  44,  45 

Thomas  Jefferson,  40,  46,  245,  310,  312,  313 
Victoria,  142 

Wallace,  86,  100,  103,  104,  109,  HO,  118,  160 

Walter  Baker,  251 

William,  18,  19,  20 

William  Jelks,  251 

William  L.,  33 

William  Thornton,  250 

William  Thornton,  Jr.,  250 

William  Thornton,  III,  250 

Young  Allen,  46,  241 

family,  3,  11,  15,  16,  24,  25,  31,  32,  38,  47, 
72,  74,  85,  86,  91,  92,  99,  105,  125,  141, 
143,  165,  167,  179,  187,  225,  226,  228, 
241,  261,  276 

manuscripts  concerning,  160,  180 
plantation  of,  228 
portraits  of,  92 

Comer,  Ala.,  206,  228,  254,  256,  257,  334 
Comer  Hall,  176,  187,  230 
Comer  Hill,  169 
Comer  Mausoleum,  208,  210 
Comer  Station,  180 
Comer  Steam  Mill,  83 
Comyn’s  Digest,  63 
Confederate  Army,  32,  107 
Confederate  Congress,  153 
Confederate  States,  155,  156,  172 
Connally,  Kate  Hammond,  138 
Marshall  Hammond,  138 
Marshall  Henry,  138 
Paula  Fitzsimons  Hammond,  138 
Connecticut,  91,  303 
Conray,  Daniel  John,  138 
Daniel  John,  Jr.,  138 
Francis  Patrick,  138 
Henry  Hammond,  138 
Kate  Hammond,  138 
Convicts,  199 
Cook,  Mrs.  109 
Miss  C,  319 
Jones  E.,  40,  42,  45,  46 


Cooke,  Thomas,  17 
Coolidge,  Calvin,  248 
Coosa  County  (Ala.),  291 
Coosa  River,  68,  230,  298 
Corn,  42,  109,  313,  327 
Cornshucking,  318 
Cornwall  Parish  (Va.),  18,  20 
Cornwallis,  General,  13,  31 
Cotton,  42,  72,  75,  113,  115,  116,  117,  118, 
156,  160,  225-226,  228,  229,  263,  279,  309, 
310,  312,  314,  315,  322,  326,  327,  328, 


329,  335 
exports,  219 
grade  of,  326,  327,  328 


manufacture  of,  160,  161,  226-228,  230-237 
planting  of,  219-220 
prices  of,  230,  327 
tax  on,  233 

Cotton  exchange,  326-329 
Cotton  factorage  business,  160,  161 
Cotton  gins,  41,  73,  79,  118,  219,  221 
Cotton  manufacturing,  160-161,  219-225,  230- 
237 

Cotton  mills,  189,  224,  230-237,  259,  331 
Cotton  seed,  313 
Cotton  warehouses,  310 
Cotton  weighers,  301,  302 
Covington,  Ky.,  11 
Cowan,  Annie,  47 
John,  47 
Madge,  47 
Paul,  47 
Ruth,  47 
Susie  Shaw,  47 
Walter,  47 
William,  47 
Cowdry,  Mr.,  97 
Mrs.,  102,  114 
Ann  Moore,  261 
Harriet,  261,  270 
John,  261 
family,  269 

Cowikee,  Ala.,  71,  86,  107,  108,  109,  112,  116, 
118,  120,  121 

Cowikee  Cotton  Mills,  169,  259 
Cowikee  Creek,  72 

Cowikee  Plantation,  95,  103,  105,  106,  109, 
110,  117,  119 

Cowles,  Euphan  Latimer,  26 1 
Sarah  Ann,  261 
William,  261 

Cox,  - ,  6,  10 

Elizabeth,  10 
John,  17,  21 

Crawford,  Katherine  Hammond,  138 
John  Thomas  Garvin,  138 
Paula  Hammond,  138 
Crawford,  Ala.,  110,  111,  112,  113,  119 
Creek  Country,  287,  288 
Creek  Indians,  67,  95,  279-295 
chief  of,  291 
Creek  treaty,  71 
Creek  war,  156,  279-295 
Crenshaw,  Anderson,  59 
Criswell,  Charles  Brandon,  271 
Henriette  Callaway,  271 
Crickett,  Mary  Olive,  136 
Crittenden,  Mrs.,  127,  151 
Senator,  151 

Crockard,  Craig  Smith,  256 
Francis  H.,  256 
Francis  H.,  Jr.,  256 
Jane  Smith,  256 
Cromwell,  Oliver,  262 
Crops,  107,  109,  H5 

(See  also  Corn,  Cotton,  Oats,  Wheat) 
Croxton,  General,  171,  172,  227 
John  T.,  176 
Cuba,  220 

Culpeper  County  (Va.),  11 
Cumberland  County  (Va.),  5,  H,  25 
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Cumberland  Landing,  7 
Cumberland  Parish  (Va.),  17,  20 
Cumberland  Plantation,  7 
Cumming,  Emily  Harford,  141 
Cummings,  Eva  Lathrop,  253 
Francis  Patrick,  253 
Francis  Patrick,  Jr.,  254 
Cunningham,  .Glennie,  251 
Russell  M.j  181 
Custis,  Martha,  3 
Cuthbert,  Ga.,  179 

D 

Dabney,  Eugenia  Blount,  253 
Mrs.  M.  Y.,  186 
Dr.  Marye  Yeamans,  253 
Sarah  Comer,  253 
Virginia  Amelia  Grant,  253 
Daffin,  P.  D.,  164 
Dale,  Robert  O.,  77 
Dale  County  (Ala.),  71,  168 
Dallas  County  (Ala.),  63 
Dalton,  Ga.,  167 
Daly,  Margaret  B.,  133 
Danville,  Va.,  154 
Daphne,  Ala.,  197 
Darling,  Aileen,  250 

Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  4 
Davenport,  Anne,  5 

Annie  Comer,  26,  27,  28 
Bedford,  23,  26,  28 
James,  26 
Thomas,  28 

Davies,  Lewis  Wilhelmina,  137 
Margaret  Dixon,  137 
Sarah  Louise,  137 
Thomas  Wilhelm,  137 
Davis,  Chester,  234 

Jefferson,  130,  153,  154,  156,  158,  165,  172, 
174,  181 
John,  314 
Richard,  16 

Dawson,  Rev.  Mr.,  289 
Dean,  Kitty  McMullen,  254 
DeBou/s  Review,  143 
Decatur,  Ala.,  300 
Decatur  County,  Ga.,  270 
Declaration  of  Independence,  12 
Dejarnette,  Mrs.,  273 
John  Thomas,  274,  275 
Martha,  250 
Mary  Elizabeth,  275 
Mary  Elizabeth  Trippe,  275 
Mary  Trippe,  274 
DeKalb  County  (Ala.),  305 
Democrats,  181 
Demopolis,  167 
Denim  mills,  229,  234 
Denmark,  B.  A.,  124 
Denny,  George  H.,  180,  333 
Dr.  George  Hutcheson,  337 
DeSales,  Julianne  St.  Francis,  103 
DeSoto  Hotel  (Savannah),  162 
Dessau,  Mrs.  104 
DeVane,  Caroline  Hammond,  137 
Catherine  Dixon,  137 


Thomas  Ashford,  137 
Thomas  Ashford,  Jr.,  137 
Devotie,  Mr.,  105 
Rev.,  Mr.,  104 
Didelle,  Martha,  252 
Digest  of  Laws  of  Alabama,  60 
Dinwiddie  County  (Va.),  68 
Distillery,  73 
Dix,  Rev.  A.  F.,  207 
Dixon,  Caroline  Blanche,  138 
Caroline  Victoria  Hammond,  137 
Catherine  Fitzsimmons,  137 
Frances  Bizzell,  138 
Henderson  McCamey,  137 
Hugh  Paul,  137,  138 
Launa  Murray,  256 
Louise  Hammond,  137 
Margaret  Comer,  137 
Sarah  Walkup,  137 
Doctor’s  Hospital  (N.  Y.),  255 
Dorset,  England,  262 

Doster,  - ,  337 

Doughty,  Col.  110 
Douglas,  Dr.,  100,  115 
Katherine,  260 
Stephen  A.,  156 
Douglas  Register,  3 
Downing,  L.  T.,  96 
Drewry,  Dr.,  112 
Mr.,  315,  319 
Maj.  A.  H.,  262 
Anne  Bethia  McDonald,  2 66 
Anne  Elizabeth  Etheridge,  265,  267 
Annie  Elizabeth,  266 
Annie  McDonald,  266 
Carrie  Ellen,  265 

Catharine  Lucinda,  46,  72,  73,  263 
Corinne,  263,  269,  271,  319 
grave  of,  273 
Elizabeth,  216,  264 
grave  of,  268 

Elizabeth  Etheridge,  264,  265 
Elizabeth  Pitts,  263 
Elizabeth  Wallace  Pitts,  72,  73,  269 
Elizabeth  Wilbourne,  267 
Eudora  Levera,  266 
Eva  Gertrude,  266 
Hattie,  267 
Henrietta,  263,  269 
Henrietta  C.,  272 
Henrietta  Curtis,  269,  271,  273 
Henry  H.,  263,  272 
Henry  Harrison,  268 
J.  W.,  272 
James,  160,  269 
James  Allen,  100,  267,  268 
John,  72,  73,  179,  216,  262,  263,  264,  269 
estate  of,  263 
grave  of,  268 
Sir  John,  262 
John  Heron,  267 
John  W.,  77,  86,  100,  263 
John  Wallace,  263,  264,  265,  267 
John  Wallace,  Jr.,  266 
John  Wallace,  III,  266 
Julia  McRae,  266 
Lillie,  267 
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Lucy  Parker,  269 
McDonald,  266 
Mamie  Elizabeth,  267 
Mamie  Harrison,  267 
Margaret,  262 
Rebecca  D.,  263 
Robert,  262 
Sir  Robert,  262 
Stella,  265,  267 
William,  262,  263,  317 
grave  of,  268 

family,  2 52,  263,  269,  276 
coat-of-arms  of,  262 
Drewry’s  Bluff  (Va.),  262 
Drurius,  Drugo,  262 
Duke  University,  156 
Dumeresque,  Edmund  Fraser,  257 
Jill,  257 

John  Sibley,  257 
Wendy  Ann,  257 
Dunbar,  Betty  Hammond,  138 
Frank,  138 
Henrietta  Eve,  138 
Kate  Hyde,  138 
Paul  Hammond,  138,  139 
Durand,  Mr.,  106,  110 

E 

Early,  Robert,  28 
Early  County  (Ga.),  270 
East  Orange  Memorial  Hospital,  255 
Easton,  August,  11 
Eaton,  James  Emery,  260 
Katherine  Emery,  260 
Paul,  260 

Eatonton,  Ga.,  263,  269,  270,  271,  272,  273, 
274,  275 

Trippe  home  at,  274-275 
Ebbitts  House  (Washington,  D.  C.),  149 
Echols,  Mrs.,  102 
James,  95 

Edgecombe  County,  269 
Edgefield  County  (S.  C.),  132,  206 
Egypt,  219 

Elbert  County  (Ga.),  46,  241,  243,  244 
Elberton,  Ga.,  46 
Elements  of  Logick,  72 
Elizabeth  (Queen),  262 
Elizabeth  City  County  (Va.),  3 
Elk  Creek,  26 
Ellis,  Richard,  59 
Elmwood  Cemetery,  186 
Emery,  Annie  Comer,  260 
Grace  Thornton,  260 
James  Albert,  260 
Katherine  Drewry,  260 
Capt.  W.  D,  103 

Emory  &  Henry  College,  173,  178,  227 

England,  3,  62,  262 

Englewood,  N.  J.,  263 

English,  Emily  A.,  245 

Epic  of  America,  227 

Episcopal  Church,  91,  97,  110 

Eslava,  Miguel,  61 

Etheridge,  Allen,  264 


Anne  Elizabeth,  265,  267 
Belle  Gary,  271 
Carrie,  264 
Comer,  271,  272,  273 
Corinne,  271 

Corinne  Drewry,  263,  269,  271,  272,  273 
Elijah,  263,  264 
Elizabeth,  264 
Elizabeth  Bass,  273  . 

Elizabeth  Green,  264,  269 
Elizabeth  Hardaway,  264 
Emerson,  263 

Eugenia  Munnerlyn,  270,  271 

Fletcher  Hanson,  271 

Fletcher  Hanson,  Jr.,  271 

Gladyss  Robinson,  264 

Henrietta  C.  Drewry,  272 

Henrietta  Drewry,  263,  269,  270,  271,  273 

James,  264 

Dr.  James  A.,  263 

James  A.,  Jr.,  272 

Dr.  James  Allen,  269,  271,  272,  273 
will  of,  272-273 

Dr.  James  Allen,  Jr.,  269,  270,  271 

fohn  D.,  272 

Sallie  T,  272 

Samuel,  263,  264 

Sarah,  264 

William,  264 

William  D.,  272 

William  Duesene,  264 

William  Duggan,  269 

family,  261,  262,  263,  264,  269,  276 

Eugenie,  150 

Eufaula,  Ala.,  85,  86,  123,  167,  169,  171,  173, 
174,  175,  177,  206,  207,  258,  259,  263, 
265,  269,  272,  312,  314,  315,  318,  319, 
320,  322 
Europe,  219,  248 
Eva  Jane  Mills,  230 
Eve,  Elizabeth  Hammond,  138 
Henrietta,  138 
William  Raiford,  138 
Ewing,  L.  D.,  123 
Exchange  Hotel  (Richmond),  98 
Exchange  Hotel  (Montgomery),  116 

F 

Fairview  Cemetery,  167,  175 
Fales  &  Jenks  Machinery  Company,  227 
Fallen,  J.,  42 
Fargo  Bank,  63 
Farish,  Hunter  Dickinson,  309 
Farm  implements,  41-42,  78,  81 
Farmer’s  Union,  326 
Farrar,  Captain,  11 
Dr.  B.  G,  11 

Jane  (Ford)  Moss  Vaiden,  11 
Fauntleroy  family,  7 
Federal  Army,  227 
Fed  era  Is,  113 
Fern,  Fanny,  150 
Fierney,  James  H.,  43 
Finch,  Frances,  32,  95 
First  Methodist  Church,  186 
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Fisk,  Anne  Comer,  260 
Grace  Emery,  260 
Helen  Heath,  260 
Kirby,  260 

Fitzpattick,  Benjamin,  153 
Fitzsimmons,  Catherine,  128 
Fleeck,  Anne  Drewry,  266 
Bruce  W.,  266 

Flewellen,  Stella  Drewry,  267 
Walter  D.,  267 

Flewellyn,  Elizabeth  Lane,  270 
Florence,  J.,  316 
O.,  316 

Obediah,  77,  79,  310 
T.  J.,  314,  316,  319 
Thomas  J.,  77,  79,  310 
family,,  316 
Florence,  Ala.,  197 

Florida,  55,  229,  281,  286,  289,  290,  291,  293, 
294 

Indians  in,  281,  293,  294 
Ford,  Mr.,  108,  109 
Jane,  6,  10 
John,  25 

Forrest,  - ,  173 

Forsyth,  Ga.,  108 
Fort  Creek,  36 
Fort  Duquesne,  16 
Fort  McPherson,  259 
Fort  Mitchel,  113 
Fortress  Monroe,  154,  156 
Fort  Moore,  140 
Fort  Moultrie,  135 
Fortune  Magazine,  14 1 
Foy,  Ann,  265 
Annie  Elizabeth,  266 
Benton  Quick,  265 
Carrie,  265 
Carrie  Drewry,  265 
Dorothy,  265 
Emmie  Gunn,  265 
Humphrey,  265 
Humphrey,  Jr.,  265 
Irene  Quick,  265 
James  Ross,  265 
John  Drewry,  265 
John  Drewry,  II,  265 
John  Drewry,  III,  265 
John  Pou,  265 
Mary  Johnson,  265 
Mary  Ross,  265 
Mary  Wilson,  266 
Norma,  265 
Stella,  265 

France,  246,  279,  281 

Franklin,  - ,  7 

Benjamin,  56 
Fraser,  A.,  316 
E.,  316 

Edmund  Drummond,  257 
Edmund  Drummond  (girl),  257 
Freedman’s  Bureau,  117 
French  forces,  16 
French  Protestants,  12 
Frost,  Laura  Comer,  123 
Fulton,  Robert,  56 


Furlow,  Margaret  Holt,  270 
Timothy  Mathews,  270 
Viera  Flewellyn,  270 

Furniture  &  furnishings,  9,  36,  37,  40-42,  78, 
80,  81,  92,  111,  275 

G 

Gadsen,  Bishop,  97 
Galbraith,  J.  K.,  234 
Galveston,  Texas,  271 
Gamble,  Maud  Hunter,  248 
Gamblers,  301 
Gaming,  unlawful,  301 
Gardner,  Charles,  149 
John  A.,  180 
Garrison,  Dorothy,  267 
William  R.,  164 
Garrison  &  Allen  Line,  165 

Garrow,  - ,  60 

Samuel  H.,  306,  308 
Gary,  Belle,  271 
Francis  F.,  271 
Gaster,  Dorothy  Mathes,  247 
Gastonburg,  Ala.,  332 
Gayle,  John,  59 
Georgetown,  S.  C.,  270 

Georgia,  31,  32,  33,  35,  47,  71,  72,  74,  95, 
122,  125,  143,  160,  161,  179,  182,  183, 
211,  212,  213,  241,  245,  248,  262,  264, 
269,  310,  313,  317,  322,  331 
Indians  in,  282 
Militia  in,  292 

^  University  of,  see  University  of  Georgia 

Georgia  Female  College,  72 

Georley,  James,  37 

Gerry,  Mr.,  93 

Gibson,  Mary  Carr,  185 

Giddings,  - ,  150 

Gillespy,  John  S.,  231 
Gillmore,  Mr.,  107 
Gilpin,  Col.  George,  4 
Girls’  Industrial  School,  190,  191-192,  198 
Glen  Lou  la  (S.  C.),  128,  138,  141 
Glentworth,  Hamilton,  151 
Gloucester  County  (Va.),  12 
Godwin,  Jean,  250 
John  Rexford,  250 
Laurie  (Jennings)  Willett,  250 
Going,  Allen  Johnson,  176,  205 
Gooch,  Sir  William,  11,  12 
Goochland  County  (Va.),  3,  6,  8,  10,  11,  12,  13 
Goochland  Militia,  13 
Goodale  Plantation  (S.  C.),  140 
Goodall,  Gillian,  258 
Goode,  William,  18 
Goodwin,  Elizabeth,  5 
Elizabeth  Moore,  5 
John,  5 

Goose  Creek,  159 
Gordon,  Eliza,  11 
Capt.  George,  11 
Sarah  Moss,  11 

Gores,  Christopher  Merrel,  271 
Guido,  271 
Guido  James,  271 
Paula  Landis,  271 
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Governeur,  Mr.,  53 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  123 
Grant,  Miss,  106 
Graves,  Gov.,  330 
Mr.,  315 

Gray,  James,  40,  42,  43,  84 
Gray’s  (Jones  Co.,  Ga.),  38 
Great  Britain,  219 
Green,  Elizabeth,  264 
Rev.  Raleigh,  186 
Thomas,  264 

Green  County  (Ga.),  125 
Green  County  Academy,  125,  325 
Greene,  Mrs.  C.  A.,  272 
Elizabeth  Bass,  269 
Greensboro,  160 
University  at,  206 
Griffin,  Mr.,  242 
Griffin,  Ga.,  103 
Griffith  &  Seabrook,  42 
Grimes,  Mrs.,  97 
Grindstones,  80 

Grist  mills,  73,  84,  227,  309,  314,  316,  317, 
320,  335 

Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  N.  Y.,  333 
Guice,  J.  G.,  265 
Stella  Drewry,  265 
Guildmartin,  Carrie  Comer,  260 
Edward  Comer,  260 
John  Francis,  260 
Katherine  Douglas,  260 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  232,  299 
Gunn,  Emmie,  265 
Guns,  37,  41,  78,  80 

(See  also  Arms  &  Ammunition) 

Gurley,  Ala.,  156 
Gwathmey,  John  H.,  11 

Gwin,  - ,  150 

Senator,  127 

H 

Halifax  County  (Va.),  15,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28, 
31,  47,  51 
Hall,  Judge,  155 
Lilia  Coe,  160,  247 
Hamburg,  Ark.,  241 
Hametir  (Hamiter),  Joel,  77,  79,  310 
Hamilton,  Dr.  J.  G.  de  Roulhac,  91,  180 
Hamilton,  Ont.,  233 
Hammond,  Governor,  140 
Senator,  140,  141 
Caroline  Victoria,  135,  137 
Catherine  Fitzsimmons,  128,  135 
Celeste  Clay,  135,  136 
Elizabeth,  138 
Emily  Cumming,  135,  14 1 
Frank  Lyttleton,  135 
George  Black,  136,  137 
Harriet  May,  134 
Harry,  132,  141 
Henry  Cumming,  141 
Isabel  Welles,  135,  136 
James  Henry,  126,  128,  135,  136 
Jennie  Pegues,  135 
Kate  Gregg,  135,  138 
Katherine  May,  135 


L.  C„  131,  132 
Louisa  Comer,  135 

Loula  Comer,  135,  136,  137,  138,  141 
monument  to,  139 
Marcus  Claude,  135 
Maria,  135,  136 
Maria  Comer,  126,  128 
Mary  Black,  136 
Nancy  Louise,  135 
Paul  F.,  126,  127,  132 
Paul  Fitzsimons,  135,  138,  139,  141 
monument  to,  139 
Paula  Fitzsimons,  138 
Hammond  cemetery,  141 
Hampshire  House  (N.  Y.),  246 
Hampton,  Bevelle  Comer,  242,  245,  246 
Beverly  Comer,  46 
Dr.  Robert  Isbell,  46,  242 
Col.  Wade,  128 

Hancock,  Harriet  Hammond,  136 
Isabel  Hammond,  136 
Lee  Tyler,  136 

Hancock  County  (Ga.),  33,  35,  38,  39,  95, 
125,  269 

Hanley,  Elizabeth,  247 
Hanover  County  (Va.),  3 
Hanson,  Major  J.  F.,  161 
Haraman,  Arthur  Fort,  187 
Hardaway,  Elizabeth,  264 
Hard  castle,  Major,  172 
Harding,  Captain  E.,  282,  283,  285,  290 
Warren,  248 

Harman,  Arthur  Fort,  338 
Harness,  41,  42,  78,  79,  83 
Harper,  Nancy  G.,  32 
Harper’s  Ferry,  149 
Harris,  Mrs.,  93 
Eudora,  179 
Eva  Jane,  179,  253 
Jane  West,  179 
John  West,  179 
Julian,  188 
Louise,  247 

Sarah  Bethea  Bailey,  179 
Harris,  Ala.,  86 
Harrison,  Dr.,  93 
Benton  Foy,  265 
Dorothy  Foy,  265 
George  Mortimer,  265 
George  Mortimer,  II,  265 
Mamie,  267 
Harvard  University,  72 
Hatcheth,  Bartley,  27 

Hatchiechubbie  Depot,  104,  110,  113,  119,  120, 
121 

Havanna,  Cuba,  248 
Hawkins,  Daniel,  18 
Hayes,  Laura  Beecher,  91,  96 
Haynes,  Mr.,  327 
Hays,  Capt.  R.  Somers,  162 
Head,  Dixon  Robinson,  245 
Emily  Robinson,  245 
George  Arthur,  245 
R.  M„  160 
Hedge,  Levi,  72 
Hemphill,  Hiram,  305 
Henderson,  Charles,  185 
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Hendinburg,  Antonia,  61,  62 
Hendrick,  Mr.,  106 
Hendrix,  Rev.  W.  R.,  186 
Henrico  County  (Va.),  11,  12 
Henry,  Caro  du  Bignon,  247 
Henry  County  (Ala.),  192 
Heyward,  J.  G.,  161 
Highland  Methodist  Church,  186 
Hill,  Eudora  Levera,  2 66 
Eva  Drewry,  2 66,  267 
Henry  Lewis,  266 
Henry  Lewis,  Jr.,  266 
Mrs.  Henry  Lewis,  267 
Lister,  334 

Hilliard,  Miss,  127,  151 
Hillman,  T.  T.,  231 

History  of  Alabama  &  Dictionary  of  Alabama 
Biography,  67,  154 

History  of  Public  Education  in  Alabama ,,  76 
Hix,  Richard,  17 
Hobbs,  Aubrey,  251 
Mary  Comer,  251 
Hodgkins,  N.  M.,  133 
Hofammann,  Eugenia  Dabney,  253 
Dr.  Karl,  253 
Hoff,  Lawrence,  4 
Hog  Creek,  43 

Hogan,  Col.  B.,  306,  307,  308 
Hogs,  41,  78,  79,  106,  117,  310,  312,  316 
Holland,  Rose  Hannah,  253 
Hollywood,  Cal.,  142 
Holt,  Elizabeth  Flewellyn,  270 
Joseph,  28 
M.  G„  42 
Margaret  E.,  270 
Tarpley,  270 
W.  G.,  42 
Hooks,  Robert,  305 
Hooper,  Judge,  112,  119 
Col.  G.  W.,  113 
Hopkins,  Thomas,  231 
Hopothle  Yoholo  (Creek  chief),  291 
Horses,  36,  37,  41,  79,  83,  96,  98,  100,  107, 
108,  109,  111,  112,  116,  119,  128,  169, 
212,  276,  315 
Hotchkiss,  Delia,  123 
Howard  College,  259 
Howell,  Albert  Comer,  247 
Annie  Comer,  247,  248 
Caro  Henry,  247 
Clark,  247,  248 
Dorothy  Gaster,  247 
Evan  P.,  248 
Henry  Lamar,  247 
Hugh  Comer,  247 
Julian  Erwin,  Jr.,  247 
Julian  Irwin,  247 
Mildred  Asquith,  247 

Howie,  - ,  6 

A'bsolem,  10 
Mary  Moss,  6,  9,  10 
Rebeckah,  9 

Huckabee,  Anne  Drewry,  266,  267 
Atlas  Llaygood,  266 
Atlas  Haygood,  Jr.,  266,  267 
Hudson,  Joshua,  18 
Hughs,  Mr.,  117 


Huguenots,  12 
Hunt,  Dr.  B.  W.,  274 

Huntsville,  Ala.,  47,  51,  53,  54,  55,  68,  134, 
147,  150,  154,  155,  156,  172,  300,  305, 
325,  337 

Huntsville  Democrat,  155,  156,  325 
Hurricane,  314,  315,  316 
Hurricane  Creek,  173 
Hurt  E.,  93 
Hurtsboro,  1 10 
Hurtville,  110 
Hutchings,  Ann,  47 
Ann  D.,  40,  44,  45 
Charles,  40 
E.,  42 

Elbert,  4o,  43,  47 
Martha  Comer,  40,  47 

1 

India,  219 

Indian  chiefs,  291,  292 
Indian  River,  174 
Indian  territory,  212 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  11 
Indians,  11,  12,  54,  55,  67,  71,  95 
in  Alabama,  279-295 
lands  of,  295 

Ingram,  - ,  95 

Mrs.  E.,  103 
Iron  Works,  143 
Iroquois  Trail,  11 
Irwin,  Major  Gen.,  287,  288,  289 
Irwinton,  Ala.,  75,  287,  288,  291,  292 

/ 

Jackson,  General,  128,  155 
Andrew,  56,  67,  71 
Elizabeth,  251 
Jackson,  Ga.,  47 
Jackson  County  (Ala.),  154 
Jacksonville,  Ala.,  197 
Jails,  199-200 
James  I,  262 
James,  Mrs.  E.,  118 
Capt.  W.  A.,  100 
James,  Ala.,  206 
James  River,  11,  12,  15 
Jamestown  (Va.),  11 
Japan,  219,  234 
Jason,  Mr.,  108 
Jaxon,  Mr.  James,  275 
Mis.  James,  275 
Jefferson,  Martha  Wayles,  12 
Peter,  12 

Thomas,  12,  13,  56,  149 
Jefferson  County  (Ala.),  204 
Jelks,  Catherine  Shorter,  251 
William  Dorsey,  191,  334 
Jemison,  Robert,  231 
Jenks,  Mr.,  227 
family,  227-228 

Jennings,  Clarence  Roberts,  251 
Frank  Wilkins,  250 
Frank  Wilkins,  Jr.,  251 
Kate  Roberts,  250 
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Jennings  ( Cont .) 

Laurie,  250 
Laurie  Comer,  250 
Legare  Comer,  250 
Legare  Comer,  Jr.,  251 
Ruth  Aurin,  251 
Jessup,  Maj.  Gen.,  292,  293 
Jewelry,  275 

Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  271 
Johnson,  Mr.,  121,  122 
Judge,  105 
Andrew,  154 
Grace  Louise,  258 
L.  F.,  310 

Mary  Elizabeth,  265 
Sally  Moore,  253 
William  M.,  253 
Johnston,  Mr.,  191 
E.  P.,  130 
Edith,  256 
Jones,  Dr.,  317,  321 
Mr.,  313,  318 
Mrs.,  110,  113,  114 
Geraldine,  248 
Irby,  55 

Mrs.  M.  L.,  102 
Mary  Herbert,  68 
Nancy,  275 
Richard,  17,  26 
Dr.  Walter,  177 
Walter  B.,  47,  158 

Jones  County  (Ga.),  23,  31,  32,  33,  38,  40,  42, 
43,  44,  45,  46,  72,  73,  94,  95,  125,  241, 
263,  264,  269 
Jordan,  Samuel,  22 
Joseph,  M.  V.,  231 
Judges,  299,  300,  301,  305 
Judson,  61 
Judson  v.  Eslava,  61 

K 

Kansas,  155,  156,  213 
Kansas  City,  212 
Keen,  Edward,  276 
Mrs.  Edward,  275 
Jacquelyn  Nolan,  276 
Keils,  Elias  M.,  168,  169 
Willie,  168,  169 
Keith,  Mary  Randolph,  12 
William,  12 
Keller,  Dr.,  334 
Kelly,  John  Edward,  250 
Laurie  Willett,  250 
Kent,  James,  28 
Kent,  England,  262 
Kentucky,  71,  127,  148,  303 
Kilby,  Governor,  189 
Thomas,  326,  335 
Thomas  E.,  180,  185 
King,  Major  General,  283 
John,  3 
Michael,  3 
Rebecca,  3 

Rebecca  Moss  Armistead,  3 
King  &  Queen  County  (Va.),  3 
King  William  County  (Va.),  3,  16,  18,  262 


Kirby,  - ,  5 

Elizabeth  Goodwin  Moss,  5 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  53 
Kolb,  Mr.,  185 

Alzada  Comer,  44,  45,  46,  47,  310,  318 
Martin,  46,  47,  310 
Martin,  Jr.,  317 
William,  46,  310 
family,  318 
Krenshaw,  Mr.,  109 
Ku  Klux  Klan,  248 

L 

LaFayette,  mill  at,  233 
Lake,  Daisy  Moore,  137 
George  Lovic,  137 
Henry  Lovic,  137 
Hughes  Hill,  137 
James  Hammond,  137 
James  Hammond,  Jr.,  137 
Julia  St.  Clair  Moore,  137 
Loula  Hammond,  137 
Lake  Comer,  113 
Lake  Louise,  233 
Lamar,  Celeste  Hammond,  136 
Linwood  Hayne,  137 
Linwood  Hayne,  Jr.,  137 
Lushe,  130 

Matthew  Calbraith  Butler,  136 
Mrs.  Matthew  Calbraith  Butler,  139 
Sarah  Adams,  136 
Sarah  Dixon,  137 
Landis,  Paula,  271 
Lane,  Ann  Waring,  247 
Edward  Comer,  247 
Hugh  Comer,  247 
Louise  Harris,  247 
Mary  Comer,  247 
Mills  Bee,  247 
Mills  Bee,  Mrs.,  160 
Mills  Bee,  Jr.,  247 
Remer  Young,  127 
Ruby,  247 

Lanier’s  (Macon,  Ga.),  97 
Lathrop,  Azel,  253 
Eva  Comer,  253 
F.  H.,  231 
Frank  Holland,  253 
Rose  Holland,  253 
Sallie  B.  Comer,  74,  165,  179,  185 
Sally  Comer  Blount,  253 
Lathrop  &  Bates,  160 
Latimer,  Euphan,  261 
Laurel  Grove  Cemetery  (Savannah),  269 

Lawrence,  - ,  56 

Mr.,  103,  107,  108,  109,  120 
Lawson,  Mrs.  Vivien  M.,  176 
Leapheart,  Barbara,  167 
Lecompton  pro-slavery  constitution,  155 
Lee,  Dr.,  97 
Mr.,  318 
Bud,  213 
H.  T.,  333 

General  R.  E.,  154,  186 
Legare,  Hugh  S.,  171 
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Legrand,  James,  26,  95 
John,  26 

Mary  Comer,  26,  27,  28 
LeVert,  Madame,  128 
Lewis,  Hattie  Drewry,  267 
J.  M.,  227 
Jacob,  95 
Jean  Sparks,  267 
Katherine,  267 
Thomas  J.,  267 
Thomas  J.,  II,  267 
Thomas  J.,  Ill,  267 
Life  Magazine,  141 
Liles,  Elizabeth,  17 
Lilienthal,  David  E.,  225,  228 
Lincoln,  Abraham,  154,  155,  156 
Lindsay,  Colonel,  282,  283 
Lipscomb,  Chancellor,  177 
Abner  S.,  59,  60 
Thomas,  17,  18 
Little,  Col.  Charles,  4 
Littlepage  family,  7 
Liverpool,  England,  75 
Livingston,  B.,  59 
Livingston,  Ala.,  197 
Lloyd,  Jean  Daly,  250 
London,  England,  257 
Long,  Captain,  320 
Colonel,  112 

Looms,  41,  119,  219,  220 
Lottie,  La.,  257 
Louisa  County  (Va.),  17,  18 
Louisiana,  56,  61,  62,  155 

University  of  see  University  of  Louisiana 
Lowe,  William  Drewry,  262 
family,  262 

Lowndesboro,  Ala.,  169 
Lucas,  Elizabeth  Comer,  21 
John,  21 
Sally,  27,  28 

Lumber,  117,  309,  320,  321,  322 
Lunenburg  County  (Va.),  15,  16,  17,  18,  20, 
21,  22 

Lyons,  Lord,  151 

M 

Macarthy,  Charles,  46 
Macauthey,  Charles,  73 
MacDonell,  George  Nowland,  136 
Sara  May,  136 

Macon,  Ga.,  33,  72,  92,  97,  126,  130,  131,  133, 
141,  153,  154,  156,  162,  253,  269,  270,  272 
Macon  (steamship),  164 
Macon  County  (Ala.),  287 
Maddox,  Dr.,  46 
Mr.,  318 

Araminta  Comer,  46 
J.  P,  317 

Maddux,  Araminta  Comer,  245 
Jennie,  245 

Dr.  William  Dixon,  245 
Madison,  James,  56 

Madison  County  (Ala.),  51,  53,  55,  67,  155 
Madisonville,  Ky.,  254 
Magehee,  John,  27 
Magnolia  (steamship),  164,  165 


Maine,  303,  304 
Malaria,  334,  335 
Mallory,  Mrs.,  74 
Secretary,  130 
Stephen  K.,  153 
family,  74 

Malone,  James  M.,  33 
Margaret  Comer,  33 
Manufacturers  Record,  221 
Mapel  Hill  Cemetery,  134 
Marion,  Ala.,  173,  177,  189 
Marks,  Edward  B.,  Music  Corp.,  143 
Marmicle,  Mr.,  119 
Marshall,  Ann  A.,  261 
Euphan,  261 
James,  261 
John,  12,  59 

Marshall  County  (Ala.),  192,  305 
Marsteller,  Philip,  4 
Martin,  B.,  317 
Benjamin,  47 
Henry  L.,  290 
Mar.,  39 
Peter,  305 
Marx,  Otto,  232 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  262 
Mary  Sharpe  College,  207 
Maryland,  95 
Masonic  Sign,  168 
Masons,  4 

Massachusetts,  220,  303 
May,  Harriet  Habersham,  135 
Harry  Goodrich,  136 
Maria  Cassin,  136 
Robert  Henry,  136 
Robert  Henry,  Jr.,  136 
Sara,  136 

Washington  T.,  305 
Medicines,  316,  317,  318,  321,  322 
Meek,  Alexander  B.,  305 
Charles  E.  S,  332 
Meek  Bill,  76 
Meherrin  River,  22 
Merchants’  Mills,  143 
Merritt,  T.  E.,  130 
Merwin,  May,  123 
Messer,  Joseph,  43 

Methodist  Church,  93,  206,  232,  309,  317,  318, 
319,  320,  321,  322 
Mexican  War,  150,  158 
Mexico,  Gulf  of,  232,  299 
Michigan,  186,  303 

Middlebrooks,  Isaac  R.,  40,  42,  43,  45,  46 
John  J.,  45,  46 

Midway,  Ala.,  86,  167,  206,  207,  259,  263 
Midway  School,  207 

Militia,  Alabama,  281,  282,  283,  284,  285,  286, 
287,  288 
Georgia,  292 
Virginia,  4,  6,  11,  13 
Mill,  Comer’s,  26,  43 
Mill  house,  320 
Mill  race,  309,  312 
Mill  spindles,  42 
Mill  stones,  42,  309,  316 
Miller,  Mrs.,  142 
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Miller  ( Cont .) 

Gertrude,  254 
P.  G.,  8 

Millhaven,  Ga.,  169,  213,  258 
Mills,  73,  74,  85,  107,  143,  309,  310,  313,  314, 
315,  316,  318,  320 

cotton,  189,  224,  226-228,  229,  230-237,  259, 
331 

denim,  229,  234 

grist,  73,  84,  227,  309,  314,  316,  317,  320, 
335 

saw,  309,  311,  313,  320 
spinning,  233 
steam,  78,  83,  84 
Milner,  W.  J.,  231 
Minnesota,  153 
Minor,  Dr.,  115 
Henry,  54,  55,  60 
Mississippi,  150 

Mississippi  River,  56,  280,  294,  295 
Mississippi  territory,  60 
Missouri,  105 

Mitchell,  Americus  Columbus,  267 
Americus  Columbus,  II,  267 
Americus  Columbus,  III,  267 
Americus  Columbus,  IV,  267 
Benjamin  Garrison,  267 
Catherine  Ann,  267 
Dorothy  Garrison,  267 
Esther  Spurlock,  267 
George  Lewis,  267 
John,  43 

Katherine  Lewis,  267 

Lillie,  267 

Lillie  Drewry,  267 

Mobile,  Ala.,  102,  128,  167,  281,  301,  306 
Bank  of,  300,  305,  306,  307 
Port  of,  306,  307,  332 
Mobile  Bay,  297 
Mobile  County  (Ala.),  60,  61 
Mobile  Re  pis  ter,  332 

Molnar,  Anne  Drewry  Huckabee,  266,  267 
Atlas  H.,  267 
Barbara  Spurlock,  267 
Edward  McDonald,  266,  267 
Theodore  Tibor,  266,  267 
Theodore  Tibor,  Jr.,  266,  267 
Molton,  Dr.,  107 
Monacan  Indians,  11,  12 
Monghan,  Thomas,  43 
Monroe,  Lieutenant,  54 
Tames,  53,  54,  55,  56,  57 
Monroe  County  (Ga.),  95,  264 
Montana,  212 

Montevallo,  Ala,  184,  187,  190,  191,  198,  230, 
335,  338 

Montgomery,  Ala,  113,  116,  142,  143,  174, 
228,  229,  255,  285,  286,  287,  288,  289, 
290,  291,  300,  307,  330 
Montgomery  Advertiser,  142,  173,  188 
Montgomery  Advertiser  &  State  Gazette,  126 
Montgomery  &  Eufaula  Railroad,  180 
Montgomery  Hall,  67 
Montgomery  Road,  78 
Moore,  Brig.  Gen,  291,  293 
Ann,  261 
Augustine,  5 


Betty  Britt,  260 
Carrie  Britt,  260 
Mrs.  Carrie  Elizabeth,  259 
Daisy  King,  137 
Elizabeth,  5 
Eva  Lathrop,  253 
J.  D„  231 
James,  261 
Lewis  Mathews,  260 
Lewis  Mathews,  Jr,  260 
Rosalyn  Royston,  260 
Sally  B,  253 
William  Provost,  253 
Moorer,  Carrie  Foy,  265 
Catherine  L,  267 
Lillie  Mitchell,  267 
Mary  Ellen,  265 
Thomas  Randolph,  265 
Thomas  Randolph-  Jr,  265 
William  Daniel,  267 
William  Daniel,  Jr,  267 
Moreland,  Robert,  37,  38 

Morgan, - ,  43 

Mr,  288 
Senator,  184 
J.  P,  Sr,  227 

Morgan  County  (Ala.),  305 
Morris,  Elizabeth,  5 
Ernest  Clifton,  136 
Frances  Walton,  136 
Matthew  Calbraith  Lamar,  136 
Sarah  Lamar,  136,  139 
William  Walton,  136 
Morrison,  Howard,  247 
Mary  Lane,  247 
Moss,  Ann,  5 
Dorothy,  5 
Edward,  3,  5 

Elizabeth,  4,  5,  6,  7,  10,  15,  38,  125 

Elizabeth  Goodwin,  5 

Fanny,  5 

Frances,  5 

Francis,  5 

Hugh,  6,  8,  9,  10,  11,  32 
James,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  15,  25,  31,  38 
estate  of,  7-8 
will  of,  5 
James,  Jr.,  7 
Jane  Ford,  6,  10,  11 
John,  5 
Joseph,  5 
Mary,  5,  6,  7,  10 
Mary  Anne,  5 
Rebecca,  5,  261 
Rebecca  King,  3,  4,  6,  7,  8,  15 
estate  of,  8-10 
will  of,  8-10,  11 
Robert,  5 
Samuel,  25 
Sarah  Winn,  11 
Stephen,  5 
Tabitha,  5 
Thomas,  5 
William,  4,  5,  25 
will  of,  5 

family,  5,  7,  11,  25,  31 
Mossom,  Rev.  David,  4 
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Motes,  Mr.,  244 
Moundville,  Ala.,  197 
Mt.  Vernon  ArsenaL,  282,  285 
Mules,  41,  81,  82,  111,  114,  115,  207,  312,  316 
Munnerlyn,  Charles  James,  270 
Charles  Lewis,  270 
Eugenia  Shackelford,  270,  271 
Harriet  Shackelford,  270 
family,  269 
Murchison,  Dr.,  234 
Murfee,  J.  H.,  172 
Dr.  James  T.,  171 
Murphy,  John,  306,  308 
Muscle  Shoals,  180,  234,  298 
Muskets,  37,  285 

( See  also  Arms  &  Ammunition) 

Me 

McAdoo,  Mr.,  222 
McCarroll,  Frederick  S.,  142 
Winona  Winter,  142 
McClellan,  General,  7 
McCormick,  Emmett,  251 
Mary,  252 
Mary  Comer,  251 
McCraw,  James,  28 
Samuel,  28 

McDaniel,  - ,  26 

McDonald,  Annie,  179 
Annie  Bethia,  266 
Eva,  179 

Eudora  Harris,  179 
James  J.,  179 
McDougald,  General,  95 
McGee,  Mr.,  97 
McGrew,  John,  62 
McGrew  v.  Cato’s  Executors,  62 
McGuire,  Ruth,  256 
McIntosh,  Mr.,  312 
McKenzie,  Martine  Comer,  255 
Robert  Downing,  255 
McKinley,  John  67,  68 
McKleroy,  John  M.,  173 
McRae,  Julia,  266 
McRee,  Belvian  Francis,  242 
Corneille  Barnett,  242 
John  C.,  242 
Lillis  Barnett,  242 

N 

Nabers,  Beverly  Comer,  257 
Braxton  Comer,  256 
Catherine  Swann,  256 
Comer,  257 

Edith  Johnston,  256,  257 
Dr.  F.  D.,  231 
Frances,  257 
Dr.  Frank,  185 
Frank  Edmundson,  256 
Frank  Edmundson,  Jr.,  256 
Frank  Swann,  256 
Grace  Pevear,  257 
Hugh  Comer,  257 
Martha,  257 
Nannie  Wilson,  257 
Wallace  Johnston,  257 


Napoleon,  Louis,  150 
Nash,  John,  24 
Nash  County  (N.  C.),  269 
Nashville,  Term.,  57,  258 

National  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography, 
210 

National  Hotel  (Washington,  D.  C),  98 
Nea  Mathla  (Indian  chief),  292 
Negro  School,  187 

Negroes,  7,  19,  20,  21,  26,  31,  36,  37,  40,  41, 
44,  48,  82-83,  91,  92,  120,  121,  168,  169, 
204-205,  276,  310,  315,  316,  318 
(See  also  Servants;  Slaves) 

New  England,  91,  92,  93,  96,  221,  222,  227 
New  Hampshire,  150 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  123 

New  Haven  County  (Conn.),  91,  96,  98,  124 
New  Jersey  Hydropathic  Cures,  147 
New  Kent  County  (Va.),  3,  7,  8,  12,  15,  25,  38 
New  London,  15 

New  Orleans,  61,  128,  155,  241,  242,  243,  298, 
310,  314,  329 
Newport,  Ky.,  11 

New  York,  96,  123,  126,  143,  151,  163,  164, 
236,  246,  253,  267,  271,  297,  303,  328, 
329,  332,  333 
Niagara  Falls,  96 
Nitrate  plant,  234 
Nixon,  Mrs.,  131 
Nolan,  Jacquelyn,  276 
John  Q.,  275 
Louise  Turner,  275,  276 
Normal  Schools  (Ala.),  190,  191,  197-198 
North  Carolina,  15,  71,  155,  168,  182,  269 
Northam  Parish  (Va.),  5 
Nottingham,  England,  262 
Nova  Scotia,  236,  257 
Nowell,  I.  W.,  33 
Solatha  Comer,  33 

o 

Oakland  (Elbert  Co.),  243,  244 
Oates,  Dr.  William  H.,  331 
Oats,  107,  312 

Ocean  Steamship  Company,  163,  164,  165 
Oglethorpe  County  (Ga.),  95 
Ohio,  304 
Ohio  River,  192 

Old  Spring  Hill  (Ala.),  71,  72,  73,  74,  75,  76, 
86,  159,  160,  1 66,  168,  169,  171,  173, 
176,  178,  180,  185,  187,  189,  206,  207, 
208,  210,  215,  263,  264,  268 
Churchyard  at,  87,  208,  210,  268,  269 
Meeting  House  at,  215-216 
(See  also  Spring  Hill) 

O’Neal,  Dr.,  107,  108 
Governor,  177 

Opoethleyoholo  (Indian  chief),  67 

Orange  groves,  174 

Osage  Indians,  212 

Oslyn,  Ann  Moss,  5 

Osnaburg  (cloth),  118 

Ousley,  Dr.,  321 

Overseers,  107,  108,  109,  111,  112 
Owen,  George  W.,  307 
Jesse  L.,  131 
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Owen  ( Cont .) 

Marie  Bankhead,  219 
McAdory,  67 

Thomas  McAdory,  154,  156,  176,  181 
Oxen,  41,  78,  79,  311,  314 
Ozark,  Ala.,  197 

P 

Page,  Mary,  12 

Palmer,  - ,  337 

Pamunkey  River,  7 
Panama  City,  232 
Paper  mill,  143 
Paris,  262 

Parker,  - ,  337 

Francis,  269 
Lucy,  269 
Parrott, - ,  47 

Patterson,  Maj.  Gen.,  290,  291,  292,  293 
Sadie,  251 
Patton,  Mr.,  327 
Pawett,  Sir  Arnyott,  262 
Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  227 
Payne,  Col.  William,  4 
Pea  River,  71 

Peachtree  Creek,  Battle  of,  167 
Peak,  Robert,  23 
Peck,  R.  C.,  42 
Pecos,  211 

Pegues,  Jennie  May,  135 
Pell  City,  229,  234 
Peninsula  Campaign  (1862),  7 
Pennsylvania,  302 
Perry,  Mrs.,  96 

Elizabeth  McGehee,  275 
Wade  B.,  266 
Wade  B.,  Jr.,  266 
Perry  County  (Ala.),  189 
Pershing,  General,  224 
Peter,  Mr.,  107 
Petersburg,  Va.,  153 
Pettus,  General,  180 
Gen.  Edmund,  169 
Pevear,  Grace,  257 
Phi  Alpha  Sigma,  25 9 
Philadelphia,  303 

Philadelphia  Medical  College,  264 
Philippine  Islands,  220 
Phillips,  Matilda  Comer,  33 
S.  T.,  33 

Philpott,  Horation,  305 

Pickett,  - ,  71 

Pierce,  President,  150 
Pike  County  (Ala.),  71,  168,  293 
Pinckard,  Mrs.  James  Steptoe,  143 
Nina  Winter,  143 

Pine  Grove  Cemetery  (Eatonton),  273 
Pinkston,  Eaton,  33 
Pistols,  duelling,  243 
Pitts,  Elijah,  263 

Elizabeth  Wallace,  72,  263,  269 
Plantersville,  Ala.,  197 
Pleumner,  T.,  43 
Polk,  Gen.  Leonidas,  160 
Pollard,  167 

Polytechnic  Institute  (Ala.),  190,  192-193,  198 


Pope,  Dr.,  321 

Jessie  McKinney,  37 
Le  Roy,  55 
Lyddia,  36,  37 
Sallie,  36,  37 
Wiley  B.,  40,  42 
Port  Dover,  Can.,  186 

Porter,  - ,  7 

Porterdale,  Ga.,  47 

Portraits,  92,  275,  276 

Potato  crop,  42 

Potomac,  Army  of,  7 

Potomac  River,  299 

Pou,  Joseph,  122 

Powder  plant,  234 

Powhatan  County  (Va.),  5,  11,  12 

President  (U.  S.),  53-57,  281,  284,  288,  304 

President’s  House  (Washington),  98 

Prince  Edward  County  (Va.),  23,  24,  26,  27 

Princeton,  West  Virginia,  256 

Princeton  University,  271 

Pritchett,  Benjamin,  36 

Pulitzer  Prize,  248 

Putnam  County  (Ga.),  272 

2 

Quick,  Irene,  265 
Quinine,  334 
Quinn,  Jane,  179 

R 

Railroad  commission,  330 
Railroads,  103,  104,  108,  109,  112,  119,  148, 
161,  162,  163,  182,  183,  264,  297,  331, 
332,  335 

Ramsey,  Dennis,  4 
Erskine,  232 
Randolph,  Ann  Cary,  12 
Judith  Churchill,  12 
Mary,  12 
Mary  Page,  12 
Thomas,  12 
Thomas  Mann,  12 
William,  12 
family,  12 

Raoul,  Capt.  W.  G.,  162 
Rappahannock  County  (Va.),  5 
Raymondville,  N.  Y.,  253 
Read,  Chen,  22 
Isaac,  22 

Reading,  Pa.,  254 
Reddlesworth  (Kent,  Eng.),  262 
Reed,  Clement,  20,  22 

Reconstruction  period,  159,  168,  174,  180,  209 
Red  Cross,  221 

Redcliffe  (S.  C.),  128,  139,  140,  141 
cemetery  at,  139 
description  of,  128-129 
Redd,  Mr.,  100 
Reese,  Rev.  Mr.,  126 
Reeves,  Jeanette,  251 
Refuge  (Ga.),  270 
Republicans,  151,  324 
Revolution  see  American  Revolution 
Reynolds,  Mary,  262 
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Reynolds  &  Whidby,  42 

Rhodes,  Josephine  Crawford,  245 

Richardson,  Mary,  123 

Richmond  (Va.),  7,  98,  103,  153,  154,  253 

Rittenhouse,  - ,  56 

Rivers,  Mr.,  316 
Mrs.,  321 
F.  R.,  316 
J.  F„  314,  319 
John  F.,  313,  317 
Rives,  Mary,  46 

Riverside  Cemetery  (Macon),  270 
Roberts,  Charles  Moore,  135 
Emily  Welles,  135 
Kate  Beebe,  250 
Katharine  Flammond,  135 
Robertson,  Elizabeth,  25 
John  A.,  25 
Robin  &  Ally,  117 
Robinson,  Augustus  Marcellus,  245 
Emily  English,  245 
Ermine  Cater,  245 
Francis  Crawford,  245 
Gladyss  Goff,  264 
Harry  English,  245 
Harry  English,  Jr.,  245 
James  D.,  245,  246 
James  Dixon,  245 
James  Dixon,  Jr.,  245 
James  Dixon,  III,  245 
Jennie  Maddux,  245 
Jennie  Warren,  245 
Josephine  Rhodes,  245 
Kate,  245,  246 
Major  Lee,  322 
Peyton  Cater,  245 
Sallie,  112,  118,  119 
family,  245 
Robinson  Fork,  22 
Rocky  Mountains,  178,  189 
Roddenberry,  Montine,  251 
Roden,  B.  F.,  231 
Roe,  John,  37,  38 
Rogers,  Captain,  11 
Mrs.,  102,  105 

Jane  Ford  Moss  Vaiden  Farrar,  11 
Roosevelt,  Franklin  D.,  232,  248 
Rose,  John,  63 
Simri,  131 

Rose  v.  the  State,  63 
Rose  Hill  Cemetery,  133 
Rosewell  (Va.),  12 
Ross,  Cynthia  Comer,  248 
Donald  Duncan,  248 
Mary,  265 

Rountree,  Randall,  10 
William,  10 
Rowland,  William,  95 
Royston,  Rosalyn,  260 
Ruby,  John  Edwin,  254 
John  Edwin,  Jr.,  25 4 
Helen  Aldis,  254 
Lucinda  Comer,  254 

Russell  County  (Ala.),  71,  285,  286,  287 
Rutherford,  Miss,  100 
Lizzie,  102,  104,  109 
Ryan,  Thomas,  163 


Ryding,  Mr.,  228 
Mrs.,  228 

Eva  Comer,  187,  257 
H.  C.,  232 
Mrs.  H.  C.,  231 
Henriette  Barfoot,  258 
Herbert  C.,  187 
Herbert  Charles,  257 
Herbert  Charles,  Jr.,  257 
Mary  Tutwiler,  258 
Ryley,  Mrs.,  319 
Rymes,  Maria,  32,  33,  125 

5 

Saddlebags,  47,  48 
Saddles,  9,  4l 
Saffold,  Reuben,  59,  305 

Safford,  - ,  337 

St.  Cecelia  Society,  53 

St.  James’  Church  (N.  Y.),  271 

St.  James  Parish  (Va.),  3 

St.  James  Northam  Parish  (Va.),  8 

St.  John’s  Church  (Washington,  D.  C.),  151 

St.  Johns  Parish,  16 

St.  Louis,  212 

St.  Luke’s  Church,  101 

St.  Madstone  Parish  (Kent,  Eng.),  262 

St.  Paul’s  Church,  109 

St.  Peter’s  Church,  3,  4,  7,  15 

St.  Peter’s  Parish  (Va.),  3,  4,  7,  25 

Salem,  102 

Sallie  B.  Mills,  233 

Sammons,  William,  23 

San  Jacinto  (steamship),  164 

Sand  Hill  (S.  C),  128 

Sandbar  Ferry  Bridge,  140 

Sanders,  - ,  318,  320,  321,  322 

Maria  Louise,  33,  125 
P.,  319 

Philip,  314,  315 
Sanky,  Mrs.,  113 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal.,  123 
Saranac  Lake  (N.  Y.),  253 
Saratoga  Springs,  96 
Saskatchewan,  Canada,  256 
Savannah,  Ga.,  91,  92,  97,  122,  123,  160,  162, 
163,  164,  165,  166,  167,  169,  210,  213, 
256,  269,  270,  272 
Savannah  (steamship),  164 
Savannah  Construction  Company,  162 
Savannah  Hotel  Company,  162 
Savannah  River,  140 
Sawmills,  73,  309,  311,  312,  313,  320 
Sayre,  - -,  337 

Scammell,  Eva  Lathrop  Moore  Cummings,  254 
Matthew,  254 
Scanlan,  William  J.,  143 
Scarlet  fever,  102 
Schaffeld,  Betty  Moore,  260 
Elizabeth  Lewis,  260 
Robert  Anthony,  260 
Robert  Anthony,  Jr.,  260 
Schirmer,  G.,  143 
Schofield,  John,  133 

Schools,  Alabama,  187,  190-195,  196-198 
Scotland,  263 
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Scott,  Maj.  Gen.,  281,  282,  283,  289 
D.  C.,  310 
James,  24 
Patrick,  305 
Robert  Thornton,  253 
Sarah  Dabney,  253 
William,  130 
Scottsdale,  Pa.,  254 
Seabrook,  B.  L.,  320 
Seale,  Ala.,  119 
Seals  see  Buford  &  Seals 
Seay,  Barbara  Leapheart,  167 
Carrie  Gertrude,  167,  249 
Eliza  Ann,  167,  206 
John  W.,  167 
Secession,  153,  156,  324 
Seed,  Mr.,  185 
Selden,  Euphan,  261 
Joseph,  261 
Selma,  Ala.,  255,  289 
Seminole  Indians,  281,  284,  294 
Seminole  Wars,  158 
Serre,  Haster,  261 
Noah,  261 

Servants,  99,  100,  102,  105,  106,  107,  108,  109, 
110,  111,  112,  114,  115,  116,  117,  118, 
119,  120,  121,  122,  147,  152,  166,  168 
( See  also  Negroes,  Slaves) 

Seward,  - ,  150 

Senator,  127 

Shackelford,  Hannah  Celeste,  210,  261 
Hannah  White,  270 
Harriet  Cowdry,  270 
Harriet  Eugenia,  270 
James,  Jr.,  270 
family,  269 
Shadwell  (Va.),  13 
Shannon,  Col.  Aaron,  285,  286 
Shaw,  Dr.,  47 
Comer,  47 
Hugh,  47 
Mary  Ann,  44 
Mary  Ann  Comer,  47 
Susie,  47 
Thomas,  47 
William,  47 

Shearer,  Maj.  Gen.,  286,  287,  288,  289 
Sheffey,  Emily  Hammond,  135 
Martha  Elizabeth,  135 
Robert  A.,  135 
Robert  A.,  Jr.,  135 
Shenandoah  County  (Va.),  24,  25 
Sherman,  Gen.,  32 
Shook,  Alfred  Montgomery,  255 
Anne  Morrow,  255 
Catherine  Comer,  255 
Henrietta  Ryding,  258 
Jane  Comer,  255 
Paschal  Green,  Jr.,  258 
Shorter,  John  Gill,  119,  320 
family,  171 
Silver  Run,  Ala.,  119 
Simms,  Charles,  4 
Simpkins,  Clara  Dunbar,  138 
Mrs.  Leroy  Hampton,  138 
Singleton,  Mrs.,  99 
Skelton,  James,  17 


Slade,  Mr.,  108 

Slavery,  96,  120,  140,  221,  324,  325 
abolition  of,  303 

Slaves,  8,  24,  25,  36,  37,  62,  73,  74,  75,  77, 
78,  95,  99,  100,  101,  102,  103,  105,  106, 
128,  129,  156,  159,  187,  263,  264,  275, 
276,  309,  310,  311,  312,  313,  314,  316, 
319,  320,  321,  322,  324 
baptized,  7 
bequeathed,  9 
freed,  117,  122 
freedom  of,  115,  120 
( See  also  Negroes,  Servants) 

Smallpox,  230 

Smith,  - ,  7,  337 

Col.,  92 
Miss,  46 
Mr.,  115 

Carolyn  Foy,  2 66 
Catherine  Heard,  266 
Craig,  234,  235,  236 
Edward  Samuel,  259 
Eva  Comer,  255 
Innes  Comer,  259 
J.  Craig,  232 
Mrs.  J.  Craig,  185 
James  Craig,  255,  329 
James  Craig,  Jr.,  255 
James  Milton,  266 
Jane  Comer,  256 
John  V.,  181 
L.  S„  314,  317,  318 
Mary  Foy,  266 
Mignon  Comer,  256 
Page  Thompson,  255 
Snow,  E.  N.,  171 
South  America,  56 
South  Bound  Railroad,  162 
South  Carolina,  71,  126,  128,  179,  263,  264, 


270 

outh  Concho  River,  211 
►outhampton  County  (Va.),  262 
►outhern  Medical  Association,  259 
iouthern  States,  Secession  of,  152,  153,  155, 
324 

Southwestern  Railroad,  263 
Spain,  treaty  with,  55,  56 
Sparks,  Jean,  267 
Spears,  Mary  Ann,  5 
Nicholas,  5 

&  7,  77.  73,  75,  765  167 

168,  241,  243,  309,  310,  314,  315,  335 

act  to  incorporate,  323 

Methodist  church  at,  309,  317,  318,  319,  320, 
321,  322 

(See  also  Old  Spring  Hill) 

Spring  Hill  Plantation,  76,  77,  78,  83,  84,  85, 
159,  160,  168,  171,  177,  185,  309,  310, 

312,  313,  314,  315,  322 
description  of,  73-74 
roads  at,  316,  317,  321,  322 
Spurlock,  Barbara  Sue,  267 
Esther,  267 
Stanley,  C.  M.,  188 
Staples,  Hannah,  132,  133 
Stark,  Mr.,  315 
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Staunton  River,  15 
Steagall,  H.  B.,  180 
Sterling,  Ada,  125 
Sterne,  M.  H.,  232 
Stetson,  E.  W.,  333 
Stevens,  Thadeus,  169 
Stevenson,  Burton,  158 
Stevenson,  Ala.,  233 
Stewart,  J.  R.,  79 
Thomas  W.,  &  Co.,  43 
Stickney,  Rev.  Mr.,  102,  115 
Stock,  77,  78,  79,  81,  83,  107,  128 
inventory  of,  41-42 

Story,  - ,  59 

Stovall,  Dr.,  108,  114 
Tabitha  Moss,  5 
Stowe,  Harriet  Beecher,  96 
Stratford,  Conn.,  250 
Stratton,  John,  5 

Streater,  - ,  315 

Bryan,  313 
family,  316 
Streator,  Milton,  314 
Strickler,  Dora  Comer,  254 
Paul  Comer,  254 
Paul  Mikesell,  254 
Wayne  Townsend,  254 
Stroberg,  Fred  R.  L.,  133 
Strong,  C.  B.,  131 
Stuart,  Elizabeth,  261 
Sugar  cane,  109 
Sullivant,  Charles,  21 

Summer,  - ,  150 

Summit,  N.  J.,  255 

Supreme  Court,  judges  in,  299,  300,  301,  305 

Surveyors,  17,  108,  109 

Swan,  James,  26 

Swann,  Catherine,  256 

Swimming  pool,  232 

Sycamore  Mills,  233 

Sykes,  - ,  7 

Sylacuga,  Ala.,  230 
Sylacuga  Mills,  230,  231,  233 

T 

Talbott,  Matthew,  18 
Talladega,  Ala.,  190,  191,  227 
Talladega  County  (Ala.),  291 
Tallapoosa  County  (Ala.),  291 
Tannery,  107 

Tate,  Annie  Henrietta  Clair,  256 
Taylor,  General,  186 
James,  18 
Mary  M.,  260 
William,  21,  22 
Gen.  Zachary,  158 
Tchula,  Miss.,  253 
Tennessee,  71,  167,  263 
Tennessee  River,  67,  293,  297,  298 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  225,  228,  234 
Texas,  47,  154,  161,  211,  213,  310,  318 
Theological  Seminary,  3 
Thomas,  Elinor  Williams,  265 
Hannah,  123 
Josephine,  123 
Webster  H.,  265 


Thompson,  Mr.,  150 
Mrs.,  150 
Page,  255 

Thomson,  Bettie  Blair,  25'9 
Thorington,  Bessie,  143 
Thornton,  Elizabeth  Waters,  167,  206,  259 
Laura  Virginia,  171,  175,  250 
Mary  Butler,  171 
Robert  Dozier,  206 
Mrs.  Robert  Dozier,  206 
Dr.  William  Horatio,  171 
Thornwell,  Earle  Allison,  245 
Earle  Allison,  Jr.,  245 
Earle  English,  245 
James  Robinson,  245 
Jennie  Robinson,  245 
Threadgills,  Mrs.,  94 
Time  Magazine,  141 
Tobacco,  3,  322 
Tomahawks,  292 
Tommerson,  William,  18 
Tools,  41,  42,  106,  107 
Toombs,  General,  154 
Mrs.,  150 
Sally,  150 

Tormey,  Bernard  Aye,  137 
Bernard  Aye,  Jr.,  137 
James  Henderson,  137 
Louise  Dixon,  137 
Torry,  Mrs.,  106 
Toulmin,  Harry,  64,  65 
Tount,  John,  18 
Towns,  Hattie  Winston,  126 
Train,  Ann  Bradford,  248 
Campbell,  248 
Geraldine  Jones,  248 
Harriet,  248 

Hugh  Moss  Comer,  248 
John  Kirk,  248 
John  Kirk,  Jr.,  248 
Lilia,  248 
Lilia  Comer,  248 
Mary  Anne,  248 
Robert,  248 

Trainer  family,  226,  227 
Transylvania  University,  173 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  254 
Trinehard,  Henry,  262 
Margaret  Drewry,  262 
Trinity  Church  (Boston),  270 
Trippe,  Ann,  32,  35,  36,  37,  38 
Elizabeth,  273,  275 
Elizabeth  McGehee  Perry,  275 
Henry,  36,  37 
Henry  M.,  274,  275 
John,  32,  35,  36,  37,  273,  274,  275 
will  of,  35-38 
Lou,  273,  274 
Lydia,  36,  37 

Mary  Elizabeth  McGehee,  274,  275 

Nancy  Jones,  275 

Pollv,  36,  37 

Sally,  36,  37 

Samuel,  36,  37 

family,  38,  269,  274,  275,  27 6 
home  of,  274-275,  27 6 
Troitty’s  Creek,  17,  18 
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Troy,  Ala.,  197 
Tuckahoe  (Va.),  12 
Tunstall,  Dr.  Peyton,  156 
Turkey  Island  (Va.),  12 
Turner,  James,  Jr.,  4 
Louise  Adelaide,  275 
Mary  Dejarnette,  275 
William  L.,  275 
Turner’s  Digest,  63 

Tuscaloosa,  ALa.,  106,  15'6,  159,  171,  172,  176, 
190,  279,  308 
Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  333 
Tuskegee,  Ala.,  113,  292 
Tuttle,  Harriet,  123 
Tutwiler,  Mary  Addison,  258 
Twelve  Virginia  Counties,  11 
Twiggs,  John  D.,  140 
Tyler,  President,  171 

u 

Uchee,  103,  107,  109,  113,  116,  119,  120,  122 
Uchee  Creek,  95 
Uchee  Indians,  95 

Uchee  Plantation,  95,  106,  111,  118 
Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,  96,  179 
Underwood,  Oscar,  180 
Union  Army,  7 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  219 
Union  Springs,  113,  116 
Uniontown,  Ohio,  11 

United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  208 
United  States,  army  of,  56 
Bank  of,  67,  302,  303 
Constitution  of,  55,  62,  324 
Department  of  Agriculture,  233 
Militia,  56 
Navy,  56 

President  of,  53,  54,  55,  56,  57,  281,  -84, 
288,  304 

Secretary  of  Treasury,  296 
Secretary  of  War,  280,  281,  282,  283,  284, 
285,  287,  288,  289 
Senate  of,  67,  68,  149 

University  of  Alabama,  106,  155,  156,  159,  160, 
171,  172,  173,  176,  177,  189,  190,  194- 
195,  198,  210,  215,  225,  227,  228,  230, 
233,  325,  333,  337,  338 
University  of  Alabama  News,  177 
University  of  Georgia,  171,  173,  177,  215,  248, 
271 

University  of  Louisiana,  24 1 
University  of  North  Carolina,  91,  160 
University  of  Virginia,  155,  156,  325,  333 
Upshaw,  Dr.,  319,  321 
Urquhart,  Dr.,  115 

V 

Vaiden,  Jane  Ford  Moss,  11 
John,  11 

Van  Buren,  Pres.,  68 
Variety  Works  (Columbus,  Ga.),  143 
Varnedoe,  Lilia  Train,  248 
Samuel  L.,  248 
Venable,  Abram,  24 
Vermont,  147 

Vernon,  Ala.,  282,  283,  284 


Vincent,  Mrs.,  101 

Vineville,  Ga.,  125,  126,  131,  132,  133,  142 
Virginia,  3,  5,  6,  11,  15,  16,  24,  26,  31,  33,  53, 
71,  74,  92,  125,  155,  156,  178,  179,  182, 
245,  261,  262,  303,  325 
Virginia  Census,  1782,  16 
Virginia  Military  Institute,  236 
Virginia  militia,  4,  6,  11,  13 
Virginia  Tidewater,  213  - 
Voices  of  Alabama,  337 
Volusia  County  (Fla.),  174 

w 


Waddle,  Judge,  112 
Wadley,  William  M.,  164 
Wagons,  42,  78,  79,  83,  107,  111,  117,  312, 
315,  316 

Walker,  Mr.,  116 
Mrs.  C.,  94 
Richard  W.,  155 
Wallace,  Ann,  261 
Rev.  Joseph,  261 
Wallingford,  Conn.,  160,  247 
Walton,  Frances  Hickman,  136 
George,  17,  18 
Joseph,  17 
Martha,  17 
Octavia,  128 
Sherwood,  21 

War  Between  the  States,  3,  7,  68,  85,  91,  92, 
100,  101,  113,  158,  159,  161,  167,  176, 
177,  181,  209,  274,  337,  338 
( See  also  Civil  War) 

War  Labor  Board,  234 
Ward,  C.  T.,  131,  132,  133 
Ware,  Allen,  42 
Thomas,  23 

Warehouses,  cotton,  310 


Waring,  Ann,  247 
Warren  County  (N.  C.),  158 
Warren  Creek,  22 
Warrior  River,  172 
Warrior’s  Stand,  206 
Washington,  George,  4,  16,  55 
Martha,  3,  4 

Washington,  D.  C.,  55,  96,  97,  98,  126,  127, 
128,  129,  139,  141,  147,  148,  149,  156, 
229,  230,  233,  234,  235,  254,  258,  271,  280 
Washington,  Ga.,  46,  242,  271 

irr  9S  9 £ 


Webb,  Henry  Y.,  59 
W'ebster,  Daniel,  221,  224,  336 
Weed,  Thurlow,  150 
Weeks,  Stephen  B.,  7 6 
Wells,  Mr.,  109 

Wesleyan  College,  72,  179,  214,  215 
West,  Jane,  179 
West  Point  (N.  Y.),  158 
Westinghouse  Company,  233 
Westover  (Va.),  262 
Whalemsburg,  N.  Y.,  253 
Wheat,  107,  115,  327 
White,  Gillian  Comer,  258 
Hugh  Lawson,  53 
Susan  Comer,  258 
William  Bew,  258 
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White  House  (Washington,  D.  C.),  127,  128, 
149 

Whitman,  William,  236 
Whitney  gin,  219 
Whitten,  Mr.,  108 
Whittier,  Mr.,  109 
Who’s  Who  in  America,  259 
Wilbourne,  Elizabeth,  267 
Mamie  Drewry,  267 
William  Pollard,  267 
Wilkerson,  Mr.,  110,  112 
Mrs.,  112 

Wilkes  County  (Ga.),  264,  271 
Willett,  Elbert  Henry,  250 
Elbert  Henry,  Jr.,  250 
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